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A NEW PSYCHOANALYSIS: THE SUPERCONSCIOUS. 


By JuLes Bots. 


T is a commonplace saying to de- 
clare that we are just at the 
threshold of a science of the soul 
and that even its vocabulary is in 
the making. Our modern civiliza- 
tion, which professes to have a 
Christian character, has as yet been 
chiefly concerned with the body of 
man and the material universe. 
The most useful study, that of the 
soul, has been overlooked for cen- 
turies, and the physical sciences 
have been given precedence. 

After having been merely a chap- 
ter of speculative and purely in- 
trospective philosophy, psychology 
in its infancy has undergone a 
complete change through inaugu- 
rating experimental investigation. 
This was a most decisive turning 
point and, I should say, a Baconian 
flash of genius. If we had fol- 
lowed his life-giving orientation in 
its complete outline, we should 
have taken a gigantic step. Faith- 
ful to the teachings of this master, 


we should have experimented with 
our inner and deeper selves, as well 
as played on the surface of our or- 
ganic and psychic capacities. In 
this double way our knowledge 
would have increased equally by in- 
side and outside inquiries. But the 
time spirit decided otherwise. 

The study of matter, which arbi- 
trarily usurps the title of “Science,” 
monopolized psychology as a branch 
of biology and physiology. On the 
other hand, medical art, being 
mainly concerned with sick organ- 
isms grew more and more obsessed 
with morbidities and with mon- 
strous exceptions; and so psychia- 
try was founded. One would hope 
in vain for a glimpse of the im- 
mortal soul, creature of God and 
made in His image, among the re- 
ports and researches of the fore- 
most psychologists a@ la mode at 
the end of the last century. Skill- 
ful engineers of the intellect as they 
were, they succeeded in disjointing 
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the unity of our mind and heart 
into particles and fragments, like 
a delicate watch-mechanism taken 
apart by a clock-maker. The re- 
markable inquiries of Bramwell, 
Wundt, Lombroso, Hippolyte Taine, 
Th. Ribot, brilliant writers, honest 
observers, and scrupulous analysts, 
taught us a “fin-de-siécle”’ psycho- 
physiology, most captivating, earn- 
est, instructive,—and pejorative, 
not to say pessimistic, because their 
information was fragmentary and 
soulless. Virtue appeared to them 
an industrial product like sugar; 
and vice, a chemical compound like 
vitriol. An impression of empti- 
ness and discouragement resulted 
from this heaping up of clinical 
facts about disintegrations of per- 
sonality, diseases of the will or of 
the memory, morbid states of at- 
tention, hallucination, degeneration, 
lunacy, criminality. 

Still, though this world of ours 
eontain laboratories, hospitals, 
jails, and asylums, it is not itself a 
laboratory, a hospital, a jail, or an 
asylum. It is mostly a free and 
sound expression of life. The men- 
tally and physically healthy form 
everywhere a compact majority, 
whom till now psychiatry seems to 
have neglected and passed in si- 
lence. Before Freud, psychological 
records were overshadowed by a 
nightmare; and with Freud, they 
became a systematized description 
of bedlam or a museum of teratol- 
ogy. Who could enjoy the priv- 
ilege of being really sane? Almost 
nobody, except, of course, the psy- 
chiatrists. As for the beautiful 
soarings of the spirit, they were 
held in suspicion. 

Leonardo da Vinci, for instance, 
because of the spirituality of his 
angels and saints, was pronounced, 
in pamphlets grave or rather heavy, 
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to be vicious in the worst manner. 
Archimedes’ raptures at the cap- 
ture of Syracuse, the inspired ex- 
altation of a Walter Scott, of a New- 
ton, of a Pascal, were rated as sick 
“hypertrophies of attention” and as 
good examples of malevolent “idées 
fixes.” Martyrs of the past were 
considered to have been hysterical 
or cataleptic. The sublime endow- 
ments of ecstasy, methodically de- 
scribed by St. Teresa in the Castillo 
Interior, with the perfect com- 
petence of a holy experimenter and 
of a God-inspired savant, were re- 
garded as illustrations of morbid 
states of attention and monoideism! 

Even the good and worthy Fred- 
eric W. H. Myers, so respectful to- 
ward the “flights of the spirit” that 
he became in his last days a sort of 
new spiritualist, could not refrain 
from speaking—according to the 
up-to-date scientific jargon—of the 


“automatisms” of Socrates and 
Joan of Arc! 
* * * 


A violent reaction followed. New 
schools sprang up, denying the ex- 
istence of the body and losing them- 
selves in the pantheism of a cosmic 
mind. We had to choose between 
being either bankrupt wretches or 
particles of God Himself! 

These errors on both sides came 
from the loss of all measure or 
proportion in the teaching of the 
official pedants as to the correct 
value of man. On the one hand, 
Western mandarins and scholars 
bragged about a mankind made 
only of mechanical clay; on the 
other hand, unsatisfied crowds 
rushed to empirical workers of 
cheap miracles and to false mystics 
boasting of unreasonable “over- 
beliefs.” 

More than ever a just and precise 
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recognition of the power and dig- 
nity of soul—dignity and power in- 
evitably allied to weakness, but at 
least of a reality as pressing and 
obvious as this weakness itself— 
was requisite in order to put an 
end to the excesses of the psychia- 
trists in their belittlement of our 
being, and also to the superstitious 
somersaults of innumerable new 
sects into an ambiguous infinity. 

Now, this dignity and this power 
can hardly be distinguished in the 
perilous labyrinth of the subcon- 
scious; and we must take pains if 
we want to discover them in the 
everyday consciousness, when lim- 
ited to its own capacities. Still this 
dignity and this power are facts, 
and their abode lies within us. I 
propose to christen them, in their 
relation to the conscious and to the 
subconscious, with a name acces- 
sible to professional psychologists; 
I deem it sufficiently fitting to hail 
this union of active dignity and 
beneficent power as the “supercon- 
scious.” 


* * * 


The superconscious has been im- 
memorially perceptible in the his- 
tory of nations and in the life of 
each of us. It is conspicuous in 
the hero, the genius, the prophet, 
the saint; but we can also distin- 
guish its vestiges, discover its fugi- 
tive traces, even in the humblest 
existence. Mankind in reality lives 
with and by it. 

The superconscious resides more 
in the heart than in the brain, to 
speak of organs in a symbolical or 
in a positive way. A noted philos- 
opher may show but little of it; 
while a poor ignorant country- 
woman who knows how to pray, 
fulfill her duty, and practice the 
spirit of sacrifice, may feel much 





more at ease in a spiritual atmos- 
phere, and perhaps is more in har- 
mony with the good ordinance of 
the world, than this or that proud 
scientist, reading with his telescope 
vast pages of the material sky. 

The field of ordinary reasoning, 
explored by the conscious workings 
of the mind, is narrow and circum- 
scribed. It does not give us that 
which we most need. The circle 
within which ordinary judgment 
has to move is small. And it hardly 
can go beyond that. Yet beyond 
this rarefied circle of light, looms 
all that mankind holds most dear. 

Our soundest ethical theories, 
our higher moral attitudes, the best 
and the greatest in human nature, 
have been founded or molded upon 
superconscious answers to human 
questioning, that have come from 
beyond the circle of our ordinary 
consciousness. Without such an- 
swers, civilization, even a pagan 
one, would have been impossible. 
The “humanimalistic” instinct has 
a bent to believe only in the lower 
self. If life, however, is but “a 
little five minutes’ thing,” and the 
universe a mere “fortuitous com- 
binations of atoms,” why should we 
do good to others and not live in an 
obdurate selfishness? Of course, a 
tincture of hypocrisy is profitable. 
But in this situation real virtue 
would be a folly; the simulation of 
virtue is quite sufficient. The best 
thing would be for the wise, the 
cautious, Epicurean to make hay 
while the sun shines. 

Indeed, if there is no higher 
hope, no suprasensible reality, and 
consequently no sanction some- 
where else, why should we love our 
brother and not fool and exploit 
him, while guarding warily against 
infractions of the social code? With- 
out a knowledge of divine justice, 
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without mercy and fellow feeling, 
this world of ours would be the 
Darwinistic jungle, with, as inev- 
itable rule, the triumph of the 
strongest and the elimination of 
the weakest. But if our soul exists 
and has a way to acknowledge, even 
here below, truths from above, this 
world is a different place, and the 
hero, the genius, the saint, the 
prophet, although persecuted on 
earth, have yet chosen the better 
part, whereas the Epicurean has 
mistaken the shadow for the reality. 

But, you say, this is Christianity. 
No doubt, it is Christianity; and 
such a psychology is a Christian 
one, though it did not start with 
any predetermination of the kind. 
Quite the reverse. In good faith, 
the writer trusted to chance and 
tempted fortune. He worked with 
outsiders. He even tried the “fool’s 
experiment” suggested by Darwin. 
And, also, in order to control facts, 
he was always faithful to the severe 
conditions prescribed by modern 
science. Nevertheless, he was led, 
even forced, to the conclusions here 
set forth—conclusions leading to a 
psychology in action, which may be 
a link between science and religion. 

People think too often that reli- 
gion is a thing apart from the 
world and from worldly obliga- 
tions. But, as John Ireland has 
noted, true religion is not a Brah- 
manic speculation; it is life and 
health, happiness by conscience, 
and a remolding of our destiny for 
the betterment of ourselves and our 
fellow men. 


“There is religion in the wheat 
fields,” Ireland eloquently pro- 
claimed, “where soil and air com- 
bine to produce food for man; there 
is religion in the factory, where 
matter is turned into new forms 
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for man’s welfare; there is religion 
in the sanctuary of poet and phi- 
losopher dreaming of new uplift- 
ings for the race; there is religion 
where the weary one is comforted, 
the outcast saved, and the hand of 
the hungering filled with bread. 
Where work is done for man, reli- 
gion is there.” 


So I concluded that there is and 
must be religion in a correct psy- 
chology, applied to the service of 
mankind. More than that, the in- 
strumentality to religion in man is 
a chief province of psychology, and 
a region of the soul. It lies in what 
we call now the superconscious, 
and in its methodic employment. 


* * x 


Perhaps the reader will be inter- 
ested in the experiences that have 
led the writer first to perceive, and 
then fully to realize, that the 
superconscious is the most efficient 
human engine to be utilized in sick- 
ness as well as in moral rebirth and 
regeneration. Through the study 
of superconsciousness we are to in- 
augurate at last a fair psychology 
for the genius, the hero, the in- 
ventor, the saint, the prophet, and 
at the same time to discern the way 
followed by God’s grace within all 
of us. 

If I have been attracted to the in- 
vestigation of our higher self, it is 
not only because I, as a writer and 
an artist, have been drawn toward 
the masterpieces achieved by men 
and the natural beauties of the uni- 
verse. It is not only because phi- 
losophy has shown me the power of 
ascension which is in human mind; 
not only because of my acquaint- 
ance with the greatest intellects of 
my time; it is mainly because expe- 
rience has demonstrated to me that 

















there is a spark divine in every be- 
ing which demands to be kindled 
despite the surrounding darkness. 
It is also because, on the one hand, 
I had the privilege of being brought 
up in the traditional teachings of 
Christianity, and, on the other hand, 
I could verify their preéxcellence 
by a fair study of Orientat religions 
and by my travels in Africa and 
Asia, where these religions have 
borne their dead-sea fruits. It is 
ultimately because I have submitted 
to the most rigorous and positive 
training in modern science. Prov- 
idence compelled me to reach the 
truth transmitted or prepared hy 
my masters. 

French psychology, indeed, 
stands like a fortress solidly built 
upon unshakable though almost 
thoroughly phenomenal founda- 
tions. Never did it connive at 
looseness in morals, and it has al- 
ways used tact, discretion, measure, 
when certain ticklish problems had 
to be handled. 

A distinguished Paris psycho- 
therapeutist, Dr. Paul Farez, has 
recently written a frank essay on 
“Les Répugnances des Médicins 
Francais a l’égard du Freudisme.”* 
“If,” he says, “Freudism has met 
with any favor in France, this favor 
was found only in the cosmopolitan 
colony with idle ladies of dubious 
morality.” 

Charcot himself, the pioneer of 
the famous experiments on hystero- 
epilepsy and hypnosis, never at- 
tempted to generalize those un- 
wholesome cases and to promote a 
philosophy of prevailing sensuality. 
From the first days, our schools of 
psychology were clean and clear; 
and never since have they wavered 
from this course. To Freud and 


1Revue de Psychologie Appliquée (Paris), 
February, 1924. 
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his disciples it was left to spread 
and to forward throughout Europe 
and America a doctrine of universal 
pan-sexualism. 1 even assume that 
the Nancy school has prepared the 
dawn of an ethical awakening in 
science by demonstrating the effi- 
ciency of beneficent thought over 
unstable and psychically crippled 
organisms. Furthermore, the teach- 
ings of practitioners like Dumont- 
pallier and Bérillon, have paved the 
way to the reinstating of conscience 
in its right place in applied psychol- 
ogy. Thus, repentant drunkards, 
kleptomaniacs, drug addicts, the 
vicious and the neurotic, when they 
had the firm purpose of amending, 
could by good will approach, and 
by perseverance attain, liberation. 

Long before the coming of Freud, 
Pierre Janet systematized psycho- 
therapy and inaugurated a correct 
psychoanalysis, without in the 
slightest way boasting of libido, 
(Edipus Complex, or any other ugly 
fantasy of the kind. To Dr. Beéril- 
lon we owe “mental orthopedics,” 
which, through suggestion, per- 
suasion, and sometimes mild hyp- 
notism, is the outline of an art for 
the rebuilding of character. 

It is at such a school that, with 
no other compensation than the 
satisfaction of my conscience, I en- 
deavored to relieve the pains of my 
fellow men, and in this disinter- 
ested effort I was enabled to see and 
admire the practical workings of 
the superconscious. 


* * * 


Prior to being elected the Pres- 
ident of a Society of Psychical Re- 
search in 1912, I had been for sev- 
eral years the active Secretary of 
the Society of Psychology, at Rue 
St. André des Arts, Paris. There, 
two days a week, a clinic was 
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opened for destitute patients, all 
suffering from the worst poverty, 
that is, “the poverty of will- 
power.” At Rue St. André des Arts, 
we worked with zest and patience 
for the betterment of psychasthenic 
mankind, under the supervision of 
Dr. Edgar Bérillon, Dr. Paul Farez, 
and others. 

What a number of interesting 
cases were treated there! True 
human misery is indeed mind 
misery. 

We succeeded in restoring in 
many of these unfortunate visitors 
one or the other of the two powers 
which constitute the dignity and 
efficiency of man: sometimes Elan 
Vital, stimulus, the power of “start- 
ing”; sometimes restraint, check, 
the power of “putting on the 
brakes.” Our method was in no 
way whatever connected with the 
old hynotism which was substitut- 


ing the initiative of the hypnotizer 
for that of the hypnotized subject, 
then reduced to the state of an au- 


tomaton. On the contrary, we try 
to awaken the dormant energy 
within the patient and we teach him 
how to reassemble and concentrate, 
with our help, his scattered dy- 
namic abilities. Our aim is to 
clarify his obscured consciousress 
and to strengthen his conscience. 
And most often we have the joy of 
metamorphosing a slave into a free 
man. 

Mental maladies are of two sorts: 
first inhibitions, as, for example, 
stammering, excessive bashfulness, 
nervous paralysis, and the insanity 
of doubt; then, at the other extreme 
of the morbid gamut, impulsiveness, 
such as automatism, psychorrhagy, 
irresistible habits of drinking, 
the taking of drugs, stealing, kill- 
ing, and so on. The basic cause, in 
both cases, is either the weakening 
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or the hardening of the “censor,” 
or, to speak less enigmatically, of 
the general self-controlling power. 

In truth, psychotherapy, when it 
is sound, is a reéducation by the re- 
conquest of self-mastery and human 
dignity. In this way, man recovers 
endowments previously lost; and 
thereby the light of conscience, that 
was dimmed or almost extinguished 
by self-indulgence, bad habits, or 
vice, is at last rekindled. 

As demonstrated by experiments, 
such a method, appealing to con- 
science and duty, is quite the re- 
verse of liberating the subconscious, 
of exploiting the libido and letting 
loose our lowest instincts. 

In this systematic pursuit of 
mental healing, I discovered a some- 
what new outlook and capacity in 
the human soul,—new at least for 
the modern psychologist, flounder- 
ing about more and more in the 
toadpool of complexes. I realized 
that a tremendous hidden power 
was within us,—though at the time 
so little noticed that people were not 
even whispering about it. Of this 
power, much deeper and higher 
than the subconscious, William 
James had only a_ premonition, 
when he alluded to an “untapped 
reservoir” of regenerative energy. 

Later on we tried to term it “the 
superconscious,” meaning the re- 
ceptacle of a sort of genius, an in- 
spiration, a dynamogeny, a favor 
from above, an indefinable some- 
thing, of which, in the course of our 
daily life, we are almost unaware; 
still, when manifested, it proves to 
have more consciousness than the 
conscious itself, and verily appears 
to be the assistant, the coworker, 
and perhaps also the marvelous 
storehouse, of conscience. 

In the past the superconscious- 
ness was generally imagined to be 














a condition seldom accessible to all, 
vague and quasi-mystical. But it is 
not so. In reality it is closer at 
hand and more matter-of-fact, per- 
haps, than the subconscious itself, 
because an ignored kindness, which 
is sometimes called the “spark di- 
vine,” providentially abides within 
us, ever ready and inclined to ig- 
nite. Even in the wicked, in the 
soul-wrecked, in the degraded,— 
despite everything,—it lies, sleep- 
ing and veiled. Why not try to re- 
awaken this sacred fire, instead of 
throwing oil and fuel into the fur- 
nace of the libido? 

Herein we discover the new mis- 
sion and the urgent duty of the 
conscientious psychologists of to- 
day, and particularly of to-morrow. 
In my country, and also sometimes 
elsewhere, I have already met sev- 
eral of them. Efficient benefactors 
of body and mind, they make 
readier the way for the priest. In- 
stead of forcing the attention of the 
patient upon his own weaknesses 
and deficiencies, they divert it to 
the path of strength and wholeness. 
They reveal to the depressed his 
capacity for expression, to the de- 
jected his potentialities for uplift- 
ing. In the psychic darkness they 
light the lamp. They start the 
breeze in a stifling atmosphere. 

Of course, the functioning of this 
psychotherapy is as yet not thor- 
oughly regulated. The practitioners 
are valiantly struggling against the 
difficulties of empiricism. None 
the less, these modern therapeutz 
are endeavoring to form the nu- 
cleus of that body of psychologists 
which is urgently required for the 
sake of public welfare. If not “vir- 
tuous,” as priests are expected to 
be, they are at least honest and 
devoted to mankind, as true men of 
science must be. 
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A psychology, however, of cor- 
rect vision, covering all the field of 
its practical experiments, and com- 
bining full efficiency with strict 
morality, will only exist when the 
superconscious is threshed out, 
studied minutely, and thoroughly 
revealed, as we now begin to deal 
with the subconscious. To dissolve 
or sublimafe the “complexes,” we 
have to employ our highest and 
purest powers. The means in use 
to-day, instead of eradicating the 
troubles, result above all in sinking 
them deeper into the patient’s mind. 
Freud’s disciples hammer nails into 
the wall, whereas they believe they 
are pulling them away with delicate 
pincers. Experience teaches us 
that the complex cannot heal itself 
by denudation. Another interven- 
tion is requisite. The supercon- 
scious alone is apt to disintegrate 
or transmute, if possible, the cha- 
otic and perverse compounds elab- 
orated in the subconscious crucible. 

In order to make less strenuous 
and less perilous this undertaking, 
I propose to apply systematically a 
positive force until now neglected 
by psychologists. Still, this force, 
through the benignity of nature and 
supernature, is active, even in the 
Freudian cure, whenever it suc- 
ceeds in spite of its actual manip- 
ulators. It is also an “urge” within 
us, but of another range, an “urge” 
coming from above and not from 
below, a superconscious urge, in- 
deed. Until now this power has had 
no name in psychology; and this 
“simplex,” which is in constant op- 
position to the “complex,” I deem it 
not incorrect to call the “afflatus.”? 

There is an “afflatus” corre- 
sponding to each complex, as there 


2 Affiatus means, in Latin, “breath,” “pure 
air,” “upper current,” in contradistinction to 
the “under currents” of sub i 
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is in nature a remedy for any sick- 
ness, a good thought combating the 
bad one, a noble feeling in man just 
at the other pole of the ignoble pas- 
sion. But it is necessary to find it, 
and afterwards to employ it, I mean 
to conjure it up in the heart or the 
brain of the patient. If we suc- 
ceed, the afflatus tames or dissolves 
the complexes, emerging from the 
troubled and secret marshes of our 
being, like a twisted knot of water- 
snakes coming up to the conscious 
bank. Or, to use another analogy, 
the afflatus operates like a dispel- 
ling wind to purify the miasma ac- 
cumulated around our conscious 
self by our transgressions of nat- 
ural and spiritual laws. 

I confess that I entertain a spe- 
cial liking for the word “afflatus.” 
It was used by Cicero with a sim- 
ilar meaning. It is a “simplex,” in 
opposition to the “complex”; purity 
in contention with libido. It sug- 
gests to our imagination a luminous 
and swift vibration dissociating the 
creeping opacity of stagnant va- 
pors. I may set forth a typical 
example. 

If I were to find myself before 
one of those cases, quite excep- 
tional, whatever may be Freud's 
pretension,—I suppose the case he 
calls “CEdipus Complex,” — how 
should I meet the problem? Should 
I lay stress on the pitiful state of 
soul disclosed by the unfortunate 
youth who, most likely, is not 
clearly aware of the fact? Should 
I make him understand that there 
is a crime, a monstrous misfortune, 
weighing on his destiny? Should I 
go so far as to render him quite 
sure of such a disastrous condition? 
This method I deem painful, even 
dangerous; using it, I should ham- 
mer the nail in, instead of drawing 
it out. 
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I should, on the contrary, try to 
help the youth to discard this idea 
from his mind. I should unveil it 
as a phantasm of his fancy, a 
temptation not really inherent to 
his personality, but sent as a mes- 
sage to his subconscious by the 
eternal enemy of mankind. He 
must react, must be strong and 
faithful; he must be awakened 
from this dream and return to 
reality. 

And usually, especially in the be- 
ginning, such an assumption is in 


accordance with the fact. We are 
dealing with a bad, iniquitous 
dream. Nothing more. If com- 


plexes appear within us, we do not 
pretend that all of them are our 
own property or the venomous 
fruits of our garden. They may 
break out within us and still have 
gotten their origin from outside, an 
outside not appertaining to the so- 
called external world, but to an- 
other, spiritual surrounding. 

The whole solution of the prob- 
lem, consequently, lies in not cater- 
ing to our fancies, but in speaking 
to reason and health, which dispose 
within us energies much stronger 
than those of folly and sickness. 
This operation becomes easier by 
calling on the superconscious, 
which is the best of ourselves, the 
airy corner, the wide angle of our 
being, oriented toward God and the 
Eternal Good. 

To the “CEdipus Complex” I will 
reply by the “Antigone Afflatus.” 

I remind the youth of the beau- 
tiful legend of Antigone, renounc- 
ing all worldly pleasures, even 
those permitted, so as to be the 
faithful guardian of her father, per- 
secuted by faith and abandoned by 
men. In the performance of this 
duty she found a royal satisfaction; 
because the expression of it was a 
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filial feeling, a true human and 
spiritual love, the only kind of love 
which counts, and does not leave 
after itself any remorse or disillu- 
sion, but brings comfort, and con- 
solation to ourselves and to others 
in life’s hardships. 

I will add that Antigone is so 
noble a figure because she is living 
the truth and practicing the nor- 
mal and natural virtue. “Antigo- 
nism” is to follow the law of nature 
and supernature, while “CEdipism” 
was an accident, a mishap, and a 
fatality, at least in the course of 
the legend, which has been dis- 
torted and maimed as if with the 
intention of rendering the complex 
the more infectious. 

Millions and millions of girls are 
made more or less after the pattern 
of Antigone. She collaborates with 
and typifies the powers building up 
this universe—pity, devotion, spirit 
of sacrifice. The rest is a night- 
mare to be scorned and forgotten, 
as, when awaking from a feverish 
night peopled with errors and 
divagations, we scorn and forget 
them. 

There are many chances that the 
Antigone Afflatus will dissolve or 
sublimate the (CEdipus Complex. 
Such a task is the natural play of 
the superconscious. 

Still easier to manage and to un- 
derstand is the case,—this one 
really frequent,—which is com- 
monly denominated by Freudians 
“the Inferiority Complex.” 

We know what it consists of. 
Timidity, bashfulness, sometimes 
repressed envy, vanity wounded to 
the point of morbidity, or unsatis- 
fied ambition followed by restless- 
ness and discouragement. For 
people affected by this nervous and 
intellectual disease, the trouble- 
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some consequence is a difficulty of 
arriving at a decision, and thus 
their career becomes a failure. 

Nothing could be more pernicious 
than to rivet, to gimlet, so to speak, 
such a concept into a weakened 
brain and to magnify the evil by a 
brutal and insistent recognition of 
it. It is much better to make clear 
to the patient, as an undeniable 
truth, that nature has endowed us, 
generally speaking, with more than 
the necessary qualifications to suc- 
ceed in life, provided we are modest 
and earnest, without preposterous 
and vain appetites. And if we 
think we have God within us, and 
the aid of grace, what a lack of 
faith, what a mistake, not to enjoy 
a legitimate confidence in these re- 
sources of our being, strengthened 
by such a wonderful backing! 

We shall not correct this depress- 
ing condition by empty assump- 
tions of superiority, but we will cail 
on the “Modesty Afflatus” to anni- 
hilate the “Inferiority Complex.” 
Of course, some psychoanalysts 
would intoxicate the poor man with 
the “Grandiose Complex,” imagin- 
ing themselves able to cure him by 
infiltration of the opposite “over- 
belief”; but the over-belief is an- 
other obsession, worse, perhaps, 
than the previous one. Modesty, on 
the contrary, is a virtue—a power— 
which dissolves a false humility, 
full of rancor and embittered by 
disappointment, which evolves by 
degrees an intellectual and physical 
sickness in the nervous system. 
Modesty is the true measure of our 
strength, whereas the folly of 
grandeur and the feeling of unreal 
inferiority both lead to a state of 
disequilibrium, because they are 
treacherous notions of the endow- 
ments of our personality. 
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By ANNA McCLurR_E SHOLL. 


HE model was to come at ten; 

half an hour left to him for 
those curiosities of the spirit adven- 
turing towards a fresh enterprise, 
when, the work not yet begun, his 
imagination was free to deal as it 
would with his chosen subject. In 
an unwonted ardor of expectancy 
he awaited the girl’s arrival, his 
eyes aslant just now down the aisles 
of Italian history. Would he fail? 
Would he succeed? If he failed, it 
would be through the overtopping 
of a too high-pitched ambition. 

Outside the studio, the mountain 
landscape in all the majesty of 
summer disclosed its masses of 
warm greens and purple sultry 
shadows beneath an _ unclouded 
sky which swept through his north 
light in a very deluge of blue—not 
cold blue, but the richest cerulean, 
vibrant, indeed, to his fancy, with 
the warmth of the colors he was 
to put upon his canvas. 

Through the open door in the 
elose foreground he could see a 
double procession of blue delphin- 
iums edging a path of yellow 
gravel; very precise until it met the 
great adventure of the mountain- 
side and lost itself in sweetbrier 
and the pale mullin stalks. 

Down in the valley was a red 
brick mill, over a dark mill pond, 
where the ducks quacked and 
splashed and the willows dipped 
their long green fingers. Across 
from the mill, whose reflection in 
the water seemed almost as solid as 
the building itself, was a little Cath- 
olic church of wretched architec- 


ture. How any building could pos- 
sibly be so ugly and still survive, 
was a perpetual wonder to Richard 
Lakewood; but he thought warmly, 
dreamily, of the altarpiece he was 
to paint for it, haled suddenly up 
from New York for the purpose. 
He had been rather astonished at 
receiving such a commission, until 
he learned that the priest, a gentle 
and reserved man, past middle age, 
was actually a brother, a much 
older brother, of the famous land- 
scape painter, Luke Melville, who 
lived in Paris; and painted, as it 
were, up to the moment. 

Father Melville had spoken with 
much affection of this brother, and 
Lakewood gathered that Luke de- 
scended upon the quiet parsonage 
once a year with wild jargon of the 
Paris studios; and talked and 
smoked and talked some more— 
with hearty vociferations that the 
poor little church dedicated to St. 
Catherine of Siena was unbearably 
ugly; but he would, oh, yes, he 
would present it with an altarpiece 
of its saint; and pay any smashing 
sum for it, provided—this was the 
rigid condition—he, Luke, should 
pick the artist, and, once chosen, 
he should not be interfered with. 
The priest knew that three of his 
brother’s landscapes had been pur- 
chased by the French Government 
for the Luxembourg; that another 
had been bought by the municipal- 
ity of Toronto. 

“I said to him,” Father Melville 
related to Lakewood, “ ‘You under- 
stand these things, Luke, better 
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than I do. 
he said, ‘I’ve chosen my old friend, 
Richard Lakewood. He’s very fa- 


Pll take you up.’ Then 
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mous. 

“Is he a Catholic?’ I asked. ‘No, 
he isn’t,’ brother said, ‘but he 
paints like a combination of, Botti- 
celli, Piero della Francesca, and Ar- 
thur Davies’—the latter gentleman 
is not known to me.” 

Lakewood had heard these words 
with terror; and they sent a chill 
through him even now as he stood 
in the door of the studio, looking 
towards the mountains. What did 
that good old scout Luke mean by 
pouring such nonsense into the ears 
of the priest, “and he probably 
won’t like my work after all,” he 
reflected, “and just suffer it be- 
cause he knows Luke has been 
stamped a great painter by Paris 
and is all kinds of a celebrity. 
Lucky Vendor could loan me his 
studio! Francesca and Arthur 
Davies—great Caesar!” 

But he had to forget this or he 
would never be able to begin at all, 
and his thoughts drifted thankfully 
back over the years to a memorable 
summer spent in Siena; and to his 
curiosities concerning that city’s fa- 
mous saint. As he recalled his re- 
searches at the time among the 
archives of the municipality, and 
traced his interest back to its 
source, it came precisely to this: 
he had wondered how any girl so 
young, so utterly inexperienced, 
should have flamed her way into 
the thoughts of princes, cardinals, 
tradesmen, and exiled Pope; crossed 
all dividing lines erected by society, 
and with sure instinct reached the 
human heart. More than once, in 
his imagination, he had pictured 
her, coming down the sunny streets 
of Siena, her secret too great for 
her own heart, its raptures caught 
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like a contagion of reality by the 
noble youth of the town. Lake- 
wood could see them following this 
unique maiden; involved in a di- 
viner magic than earthly passion; 
humbly eager to be her friends. He 
could see them with their hair cut 
straight across their grave fore- 
heads, and curling against their 
cheeks, enlisted in a chivalry they 
only half understood, lovely, and 
evanescent, and heartbreaking. 

And now he was to paint her— 
this inspired child of old Siena! 
Devoutly he hoped that the model 
would be somewhat adequate to the 
type he had in mind. He looked at 
his watch—nearly ten—and the 
stage from Fielding—the city 
twelve miles away—which was to 
bring her must have arrived by this 
time. He hoped she would not be 
too conventionally pretty a_ type. 
Of course, if she were, she would be 
a mere lay figure from which to 
take the faint outline of his own 
conception of Siena’s glory. But 
her letter had raised hopes that he 
might proceed with her, as he had 
with other models, inspiring them 
with his own visions, so that, drop- 
ping their negativity, they entered 
into his conception of his subject; 
sometimes sufferingly into it, as in 
the case of the woman who had 
posed for his “Execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots” and had developed 
hysterics and a disfaste for house- 
work, 

The new model’s name was Cath- 
erine Felton, and, in a rather awk- 
wardly penned little note, she had 
stated that she never posed for the 
life; then her mother always ac- 
companied her; and they brought 
their own sandwiches, but mother 
could make wonderful coffee (the 
oil stove behind the screen might 
come in useful after all, Lakewood 
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reflected); that she could hold the 
pose forty minutes, ten minutes 
longer than most models; that 
they— 

But here they were coming up 
between the delphiniums, the sun- 
light giving full value to the raw 
purple of “Mother’s” tight silk 
blouse. Mother had a vast face of 
armed neutrality beneath a hat 
boasting cornflowers. She _ ad- 
vanced with dignity and dramatic 
eagle looks toward Lakewood, as 
if to proclaim that this argosy of a 
daughter was worth some maternal 
flourishes by way of introduction— 
and, indeed, she was! Lakewood 


gave a sigh of relief as he measured, 
with a painter’s eye, the possibil- 
ities of this slim girl with her fair 
hair close and cap-like about her 
oval face, which curved delicately 
to a small, pear-shaped chin; the 
wide-apart gray eyes fringed thickly 


with black lashes; the long full 
throat holding the head proudly. 

She gazed at him in silence, while 
her mother expatiated on the rea- 
sons why her only child should be 
an artist’s model; and Lakewood 
gathered that all her elaborations 
were centripetal to one compre- 
hensive phrase, “When I married 
Wallace.” Evidently her struggle 
for existence had begun with her 
marriage instead of ending there. 

“I don’t care what you paint— 
barring the life—on that I put my 
foot down flat to Wallace; and 
you'll find Catherine a model in a 
hundred. When I married Wallace 
I was romantic. That child’s ro- 
mantic.” 

“O, Mother—please—” 

Her voice, soft and flute-like, 
tried to stem the current of descrip- 
tion. 

“I mean, child, you look roman- 
tic. St. Catherine of Siena, eh?— 
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are you a Catholic? No? Neither 
am I. I am the Church of the 
Brethren of Peace.” 

Lakewood gathered from later 
disclosures that the Brethren of 
Peace were always quarreling, but 
he turned his attention now to the 
slim, wistful girl, who stood await- 
ing his orders. She wore a faded 
blue linen frock almost straight in 
line. 

“Excellent,” he commented. 
“Catherine of Siena would wear 
faded linen—although if she had 
thought it right, I think her choice 
would have been vermilion over 
deep violet.” 

The mother had been gazing into 
the garden. She now undid a 
rather awkward bundle, producing 
a camp stool and a half-knitted 
sweater. “I’m going out to sit with 
them blue flowers.” Soon she was 
there, and a more incongruous 
figure never sat among delphin- 
iums! But the daughter stood 
under the cold blue north light, 
which threw lovely flesh shadows 
along her throat and beneath the 
soft, straight hair. The great can- 
vas was already on its stretcher; 
but Lakewood, a pipe in his mouth, 
gave an extra thump or two to the 
keys of the framework. He had 
taken off his coat and put on his 
smock, and he was groaning in 
spirit, as artists usually do groan 
over those first charcoal strokes. 

“There! I'll have to talk to you 
about her first. I can’t use models 
as mere dummies; and this picture 
is to hang over an altar; and the 
woman on it—well, she was of the 
spiritual temper of Jeanne d’Arc. 
Women like that don’t exist now— 
at least I’ve never heard of one. Do 
you think, child, you can look like 
St. Catherine of Siena?” 


“Tell me about her,” she an- 
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swered gravely, seating herself on 
the edge of the model stand. 

He brought out some colored 
photographs of Siena, and told the 
story. He had taken a chair him- 
self opposite to her. Outside, the 
broad purple silk shoulders of Mrs. 
Felton bulked like a cubist’s con- 
ception of some monstrous fruit or 
vegetable. Her busy fingers shot 
the long needles in and out of the 
coppery wool. 

Catherine listened, her gray eyes 
growing wider, the pear-shaped 
chin lifting a little. “You see, my 
child, she was very fascinating, as 
all true saints are, because goodness 
is charming and magnetic, or it’s of 
the devil—not authentic, you see. 
If anybody you know ever claims to 
be pious and makes everybody 
around them feel mean and miser- 
able, be sure it’s counterfeit.” He 
paused; he had caught her atten- 


tion; caught her out of the world 
of the preposterous mother and the 
father who probably didn’t do any- 


thing for the family. “Ah, the 
whole world loves a lover! Think 
how much greater the fascination 
of a soul madly in love with God. 
I assure you, Catherine had extraor- 
dinary charm. People couldn’t 
keep away from her; couldn’t let 
her alone.” 

She regarded him understand- 
ingly, cast a look into the garden, 
dropped her voice a little. “I am 
sure there’s not one saint among 
the Brethren of Peace. They are 
so pious!” 

“You’ve not found the Brethren 
charming?” 

“They think I’m not saved,” she 
confided. “You see, I’ve never been 
converted.” 

“Has your mother been con- 
verted?” he asked, suppressing his 
smile. 
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“O, yes!” she replied with great 
simplicity. “Mother had to get con- 
verted—Father drank so. Father’s 
an artist, and when—when he’s not 
himself, he thinks he paints like 
Raphael.” 

“But some men think that when 
they are cold sober; on the whole, 
youarelucky! He might imagine he 
painted like Raphael all the time, 
instead of now and then. Families 
are queer institutions! Now, Cath- 
erine of Siena had a family.” 

“Did she?” 

“Lord knows how many brothers 
and sisters, and, as has happened 
before and since, they thought they 
owned her; get back on the stand 
now. I am going to paint her com- 
ing down the streets of Siena in a 
dawn so early that it is just break- 
ing; all alone—unhaloed—pitifully 
alone, that thin slip of a girl with 
wide eyes seeing eternity—there, 
stand just so; now the hand, the 
left hand, just above the heart— 
chin raised a little, there, just so— 
think of it! nested in eternity since 
she was seven!” 

He was busy with the charcoal— 
the long, sure strokes were telling. 
The July light flooded Catherine 
Felton. She had not over-boasted 
about her ability to keep the pose; 
but stood preternaturally still, her 
gray eyes opening wider as he 
talked on, eager to get the look he 
desired to portray into her face at 
once; long before the sumptuous 
colors should crowd to the canvas, 
staining the great architecture with 
which the background was to be 
filled. 

“Eternity,” the model breathed 
the word softly, and the cold north 
light about her seemed to Lake- 
wood’s sensitive eyes to take on 
something of the quality of that 
vast and lonely word. 
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“Yes, and of course Lapa, her 
mother, grumbled, swelling the 
mutters of mothers since time be- 
gan over inexplicable children— 
the swans of their duck pond. I 
ask you, didn’t she—a woman of 
the people—have some excuse? 
Imagine a little, round, beautiful, 
soft-skinned, tender-eyed girl-child, 
meant for mother’s kisses and 
neighbors’ hugs; imagine such a 
child growing thin, as people do 
when they are too much in love, 
because she belongs to God and to 
a heavenly Bridegroom—growing 
thin and flame-like; and praying 
and becoming more lovely every day. 

“It maddens some mothers to lose 
their children to God by death. 
Think of losing a child to God while 
she’s still in the flesh. To have her 
so close to you, yet so remote. They 
didn’t want her to be in love with 
God; they wanted a normal little 
maid looking forward to her bride- 
chest and her marriage portion. 
And, you see, to break up this con- 
dition they made her do all the 
housework.” 

Catherine Felton’s gray eyes be- 
came sympathetic. “I make beds,” 
she said. “But mother does the 
dishes so my hands will suit the 
artists. The Brethren of Peace 
don’t want me to be a model. They 
think I will lose my soul.” 

“The Brethren of Peace don’t 
seem very peaceful.” 

“O, they quarrel about every- 
thing—predestination and free will 
—and once when the minister’s 
wife had carnations on her Easter 
hat, they disciplined her.” 

“What did they do to the poor 
lady?” 

“A committee waited on her to 
tell her that there were doubts 
among the congregation of her sal- 
vation.” 
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“Kind of them, ’'m sure! How 
did she take this alarming news?” 

“She asked the committee to 
stay to supper,” Catherine explained 
with perfect gravity. “She’s a good 
cook. All the elders went away 
feeling sure that her chances were 
very good.” 

“‘Feed the brute,’” Lakewood 
murmured to himself. “I can’t 
blame you for not liking the Breth- 
ren of Peace. Relax a little. You 
needn’t keep a pose forty minutes 
for me. Are you tired?” 

“No, I’m not tired—when—when 
we talk of St. Catherine of Siena. 
Please tell me more.” 

“Rest, then.” 

She sat on the edge of the model 
stand, her hands clasped about her 
knees, while, warming to his sub- 
ject, catching fire from the fires 
lighted so long ago in Siena, his 
eagerness hurried to pour the tale 
in her ears. “Dante had been dead 
twenty-six years when she was 
born. St. Francis and St. Dominic 
—I’m not sure of the dates—per- 
haps a hundred years before had 
inflamed the world. Do you know 
who they were? No? Never mind. 
It’s Catherine we're coming to. 
Think of that Italy—trichly colored 
as the cut pomegranate the later 
painters put in the Madonna’s 
hand. Magnificent personalities— 
proud tyrants of extraordinary 
cities, colonnaded; their Duomos 
dim with divine tragedies and 
fates; churches to be crowded soon 
with such passion in stone; such 
straining idealism on canvas, such 
invoking of bright wings to cut the 
blue and sweep mankind back to 
paradise! Ah, my dear, they were 
more magnificent in their sins 
than we are in these days in our 
virtues; but, Catherine,—yes. How 
old are you?” 
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“Just twenty-two.” 

“Suppose you were called upon 
to reconcile the opposing factions 
of a great fight between the govern- 
ment and New York City—what 
would you do?” 

“Do?—Oh, I wouldn’t know what 
to do!” 

“Suppose you had to secure the 
neutrality of Boston? Catherine 
secured the neutrality of Pisa and 
Lucca. Listen, do you know that 
no one can really understand this 
world except the saints—but, re- 
member, they must be charming! 
They must have power! She passed 
like a flame through darkness— 
there was everything in that world 
of violent contrasts—steel and poi- 
son cup, worship and fear, midnight 
forays and morning Masses, and 
more than one Pope on Peter’s 
throne. Gregory XI. is off at Avi- 
gnon; and the journey must be 
taken there by an intrepid girl with 
her passionate friends about her; in 
love with God; in love with that 
crescent sainthood of the girl get- 
ting deeper and deeper into her 
secret life; but oh, so loving and 
lovely! Stefano de Corrado Maconi 
was one of those noble boys who 
followed her.—How cold we are 
these days!” 

He went off into musings. She 
took the pose again, he the char- 
coal. They were both silent. The 
girl’s thoughts were of Siena and a 


beautiful girl with a name like her’ 


own. How wonderful to pose for a 
saint! Probably this Catherine of 
Siena would have loved even the 
poor Brethren of Peace. Were her 
eyes blue? Was her hair long and 
ropy and golden? Of these things 
she inquired. 

“I don’t know,” replied Lake- 
wood standing off from his canvas 
to get the “effect.” “I’ve always 
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thought she must have been like 
Botticelli’s Madonnas—but with a 
fire they lack; surely she was never 
dejected. I see her with a broad 
brow and flat, golden hair about her 
oval face; and very strange lovely 
eyes; her body expressing her 
thought—for our bodies are incar- 
nations; and the flesh is woven by 
the spirit. Think of her—pray to 
her if you want to, even though 
you’re not a Catholic; and I’m not, 
either.” 

“What are you? Presbyterian?” 

“My dear, I am nothing. I am 
not even one of those who, as Sir 
Thomas Browne puts it, ‘teach 
their haggard and unreclaimed in- 
tellects to stoop into the lure of 
Faith.’ ” 

“But you know so much about 
her.” 

“I spent six months in Siena. 
‘*Tis a city which writes love even 
on its portals,’ as a modern writer 
says. ‘Cor magis tibi Sena pandit’ 
is above the Camolia gate.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“*Siena opens her heart wider to 
thee.’ ” 

The purple-silk waist among the 
delphiniums turned, and Mrs. Fel- 
ton’s disillusioned countenance was 
directed towards the studio. She 
rose, moved massively up the path, 
her heavy shoes crunching the 
gravel. She entered with the au- 
thority of one much at home in 
studios. 

“Do you know Bizet?” she ques- 
tioned, seating herself on a tall 
Gothic chair. “They say he can do 
more with rose madder than any 
artist living—in combination, of 
course,” she added knowingly. 

“Too inflammatory,” Lakewood 
grunted. He resented this intrusion 
of the mother. 

“When I married Wallace—I 
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thought he was bound for the Hall 
of Fame; but bless you, he couldn’t 
paint—color-blind in one eye and 
couldn’t see straight with the other. 
‘Jenny,’ he often says to me, ‘Ma- 
tisse and those fellows don’t paint 
straight. They'll paint a jug and 
one side of it will be totally differ- 
ent from the other.’ ‘Wallace,’ I 
says, ‘only geniuses can paint jugs 
crooked. Ordinary people must 
obey the laws of form and per- 
spective.’ ‘Look at Van Gogh,’ says 
he! ‘Don’t look at him,’ says I— 
‘look at that empty purse of yours.’ 
Yes, all my family want me to get 
divorced from Wallace, but I took 
him for better or worse.” The em- 
phasis on the last word expressed 
an epic of disillusionment. “I’m 
no Catholic—but I believe they’re 
dead right about divorce. And I’ve 
known some Catholics that were 
perfect saints, though I'd never say 
that to the Brethren!” 

She sighed, took a long survey 
of the charcoal drawing. “Nice 
lines! Catherine, you are the model 
for this subject. She’s a real good 
child, Mr. Lakewood, if I do say it. 
I don’t believe bad people ought to 
pose for holy people! Catherine, 
where did you put those sand- 
wiches? Mr. Lakewood, have you 
any conveniences for cooking? I 
can make real good coffee.” 

“Behind that screen you'll find 
the whole works,” Lakewood said; 
and hoped the mother would go 
into the garden again. The daugh- 
ter was of finer clay; and he sus- 
pected her of hidden ardors for 
treasures of life beyond the com- 
prehension of her parents. He 


could almost see the good-humored, 
ineffectual father with his talk of 
Matisse and his inability to draw 
straight. 

The fumes of coffee mingled with 
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the perfumed air of the garden. 
The day, brilliant and warm, was 
approaching its zenith. After a 
while Lakewood left them to their 
coffee, declining a cup himself. He 
was restless, almost unhappy. 
Catherine of Siena! Why did he 
ever dream he could transfer that 
superb enchantment of sainthood 
to canvas! 

But Catherine Felton would help 
him. She was so eager, so wistful, 
so hungry for tales of that brilliant, 
vanished civilization when Brethren 
of Peace were unknown. He wished 
the ubiquitous mother would stay 
home. He felt like saying to her, 
“Your child is safe with me. I 
could only tell her tales of a saint. 
She is very lovely. Already I ‘see 
her soul more clearly than you 
do.” 

He strayed up the mountain-side, 
and gazed at the blue hills, trans- 
parent as folds of chiffon, melting 
back into ever finer perspectives; 
carrying his eye beyond massed 
pine trees, with their circles of 
burnt sienna needles at their feet, 
into open emerald fields over which 
cloud shadows passed. Catherine 
of Siena!—heart of fire long ago 
swept into invisible Love—and that 
poor little model, who must some- 
how figure her, so wistful, so eager 
to do her part, wanting, oh, so earn- 
estly, to picture the great saint. 

He saw Mrs. Felton return to the 
society of the delphiniums, and so 
sought the studio and the girl in the 
faded linen frock under the bluish 
north light. She had taken his 
great palette in her lap; now clean 
of everything but burnt umber 
which he would glaze over the char- 
coal drawing. 

“How wonderful colors are,” she 
said. “Cobalt blue—so noble—but 
solemn, as noble things are!” 
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“Do colors rouse up pictures in 
your mind?” 

She flushed with her eagerness 
to tell her thoughts. “Oh, yes! 
Pogony blue is like peacocks on 
lawns under great trees with heavy, 
heavy shadows moving slowly; and 
like white swans on deep blue pools. 
And Chinese red brings all the man- 
darins in embroidered satin; and I 
love purple—” 

“It is difficult to get a true 
purple,” he said. “I always make 
my own—vermilion, ultramarine— 
a dash of carmine; it’s the flesh 
and the spirit mingling—that’s suf- 
fering. You see,” he said after a 
pause, “I shall make the houses of 
Siena like stones she raised by her 
suffering and her joy; rose and vio- 
let drenched in the far greenish 
light of a clear dawn. She can have 
only the faded blue dress and the 
divine light in her eyes looking 
further than Siena’s walls, far, far 
beyond them!” 

“Yes—if only I can help you!” 

“We'll spend a month, if neces- 
sary, on the drawing. The color 
will go quickly then.” 

“How old was she when she 
died?” 

“About thirty-three.” 

“Did Stephen die, too? 
break his heart?” 

“Yes, I think his heart was 
broken—but he lived on. People 
have to go on.” 

Such broken snatches of talk 
about their saint went on through 
the long July days and through the 
royal heats of August. Sometimes 


Did he 


in the rest periods he read from the 
Letters the saint had written to her 
contemporaries in every rank of 
life. Catherine listened eagerly. He 
would turn the pages of the Eng- 
lish translation by Vida Scudder, 
dipping in here and there. 


One 
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day he read one of St. Catherine’s 
letters to her mother, Lapa, and the 
girl on the model stand made him 
read again the lines, “Know, dear- 
est mother, that I, your poor little 
daughter, am not put on earth for 
anything else; to this my Creator 
has elected me. I know that you 
are content that I should obey 
Him.” 

She heard him in silence; and he 
wondered why her eyes were di- 
rected to her mother, seated as 
usual in the garden. After a while 
he said: 

“Haven’t we lost even such sweet- 
ness as we who are not saints could 
give each other by the decline of 
letter-writing? Here is a letter to 
Stephen’s mother, Monna Giovanna 
Maconi; hurt bécause of her boy’s 
absorbing devotion to Catherine. 
And sometimes these followers, 
these friends, were jealous of one 
another, but she shows them the 
consummations of God—after all is 
lost! You see, there is a difference 
between losing something in dark- 
ness and losing it in light. We're 
so jealous of love! Well, it is 
precious! Were you ever in love, 
Catherine?” 

He liked to say her name. His 
daily hours in the studio with her 
had begun to seem like manna to 
him. He had known many women 
in his life; but not one had pos- 
sessed this girl’s elusive charm, be- 
yond capture, beyond understand- 
ing; for she had no arts of co- 
quetry; and she was not, in the ac- 
cepted sense, beautiful. But she 
moved grandly across the stage of 
his imagination, a creature silent 
and beneficent. One could sit hours 
with such a woman in speechless 
communion. He saw her against 
many backgrounds, could not imag- 
ine her disquieted or unplaced. He 
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had known for a long time that he 
was in love with her; that he meant 
to marry her; but of this he would 
say nothing until the painting was 
finished. Father Melville was in 
Paris with his brother, so they had 
the picture to themselves. 

“Were you ever in love, Cath- 
erine?” he repeated. 

“Once — yes,” she 
bravely and directly. 

“Why didn’t you marry him?” 

“He died!” 

“An 

“TI don’t want to be in love again.” 

“Why not, Cara mia?” 

“It hurt me so! It hurt me when 
I wasn’t sure he loved me. It hurt 
when I was sure. Almost—oh, is 
this wicked?—almost I was glad 
when he died! He was mine, then 
—forever and ever. He might not 
have been if I had married him.” 

Lakewood quoted Lang’s line, 
“Who wins his love shall lose her.” 
What could this child expect of 
marriage but disillusionment, hav- 
ing seen her parents’ discontent 
since her babyhood. 

“The great lovers of the world 
renounce—or carry their values 
into other planes. Catherine knew! 
Sometimes I think that she carried 
on all the defeated longings of that 
group of friends. After all, love is 
like electricity—can be stored, dis- 
persed, but always it draws in the 
little wandering goalless currents. 
We don’t know what to do with 
love mostly, but the quattrocento 
people knew and they forged 
through the years on such little 
bread.” He picked up a tube of 
carmine and pressed some of the 
color on to the palette. “Dante re- 
membered Beatrice’s crimson gown 
at a child’s party; remembered 


answered 


passing her on the street and her 
salutation; took this strange secret 
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of her pricelessness through all the 
scarlet shadows of hell and up to 
the azure floors of heaven. Later 
on Petrarch loving two people— 
Laura and Cardinal Colonna. One 
never thinks of friendships with 
cardinals—those remote princes in 
red—but Petrarch loved a cardinal; 
played on his name in that memo- 
rial sonnet to the woman and the 
ecclesiastic: 


‘Down the white column and the 
laurel fall, 

Which were a shade to my per- 
turbed heart—’ 


one translation runs something 
that way—I’ve forgotten—Now, my 
dear, raise that left hand just a 
little.” 

Mrs. Felton came in. She had 
been picking zinnias, and their saf- 
frons and magentas glowed against 
her purple silk. 

“Now you’ve come to the color,” 
she commented judicially. “When 
I married Wallace, I had a dress 
just like this zinnia. I was as slim 
as Catherine there—and I used to 
believe everything Wallace said— 
queer about brides!” 

She departed again into the gar- 
den, a monument of married en- 
durance. “Wallace” through July 
and August had been compacted on 
hearsay into really solid modeling. 
Lakewood almost knew the dimen- 
sions of his Byronic deceptive fore- 
head; the dejected look of his hair 
worn too long. 

“But you didn’t tell me,” Cath- 
erine reminded him, “why St. Cath- 
erine went to Rome?” 

“If I remember rightly Urban VI. 
sent for her. Authentic Christian- 
ity is always in demand. I can’t 
picture her in the imperial city. 
She belongs among the slender 

















towers on the high hills. Rome 
would be too vast, too imperial, too 
grandiose for such utter simplicity. 
Though I could see her glide among 
the ruins of the Arena; those grave 
eyes as pitiful over the dying Chris- 
tians as if their blood was bright 
ou the ground beneath her feet. So 
luminous are the visions of the 
saints—all time an eternal present.” 

“O, I love her!” 

The girl’s voice was choked with 
emotion. He looked up jealously. 
“Don’t love her too much.” 

She flashed into unexpected re- 
sentment. “You have my lady 
there on canvas. You lead me on 
to adore her, to get a look in my 
face so the painting may be the 
more beautiful. Now you tell me 
to stop! No more need! You have 
us!” 

Immediately he was penitent; 
and in the next rest he read her St. 
Catherine’s letter to Fra Raimondo 
of Capua describing the execution 
of the poor, wildly frightened youth 
whom she had calmed and stayed 
with to his tragic end. When he 
tinished, Catherine Felton was shiv- 
ering. She had grown very pale. 

“It hurt you—too much.” 

“How could she bear it! I can- 
not even pass a butcher’s shop 
without turning my head away. O, 
I wish I had known even her 
friends. I would have stopped one 
boldly in the street. I would have 
said, ‘You knew her. Tell me all 
her little ways.’” 

Again jealousy racked him. 

Some days later, standing before 
his glowing canvas, he said: “The 
painting is almost finished.” 

“I shall step from heaven to 
earth,” she answered sadly. 

“Earth is good! Earth is for 


love,” he gave back with masculine 
resentment. 
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“Ah! but not when you’ve seen 
heaven.” 

“Better to unite them—that’s the 
lost secret! Not dualism. Dualism 
was the sin of Eden.” 

She mused on thus, her chin in 
her cupped hands. She did not 
have to keep the pose steadily now; 
for the figure of the saint was fin- 
ished; had, indeed, been finished 
some time ago; but to keep her near 
him he had told her that he wanted 
her for some arrangement of the 
lights and shadows. He was work- 
ing on the architecture, great pink 
palaces and high banded towers 
that threw night-purple shadows 
on the stones, all arched over by 
the pale cerulean of an Italian sky 
at dawn. Between the houses in 
this depth of violet shadow she was 
moving flame-like down the steep 
street, the church of her pilgrimage 
unseen. 

“Mother has told the Brethren 
that you are really a good man.” 

He took a puff at his pipe, looked 
grave, then laughed. “Good, though 
an artist! That reminds me of 
what the little daughter of one of 
my friends said when she heard 
that her older brother was to follow 
in his father’s footsteps and become 
a painter. She burst into tears and 
implored him, ‘O, Billy, don’t be an 
artist. Do stay a. Christian !’—but 
really, it takes faith to be an artist.” 

“What is faith?” she asked wist- 
fully. “Surely not the Brethren of 
Peace?” 

“Cara mia, there are many defini- 
tions. Personally, I like to think 
faith is codperation with God; al- 
lowing the divine energy to have 
full, free action in life. Nothing 
timid or cringing about the people 
who have that Warrior with them! 
They are open-hearted and glad; 
conquering with a smile from 
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higher planes. I talk well. I do 
nothing!” 

Mrs. Felton came up the gravel 
path. Her maternal eyes had been 
watching the pair with avid but 
carefully concealed anxiety. Well, 
it would be a good marriage; and 
he was madly in love with her. If 
Catherine wasn’t such a little goose, 
she’d know it. 

She loomed large in the shadowy 
studio. “I’ve brought sardine sand- 
wiches to-day and hard eggs,” she 
proclaimed, “and I’m going to make 
the coffee as strong as I did at the 
last social of the Brethren; it ended 
in a dreadful row about the new 
roof. I sometimes think my coffee 
got ’em goin’. When I married 
Wallace, I couldn’t cook a thing. 
My, though, I had to learn.” 

She paused before the painting, 
on her pilgrimage to the oil stove 
behind the screen. “That’s another 
star in your crown, as Elder Jonas 
says. He’s a very pious—” 

“He sings very loud,” Catherine 
interrupted with a touch of resent- 
ment. “He drowns everyone else 
when he sings: 


‘Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone, 

Dare to have a purpose true, 
Dare to make it known.’ ” 


Mrs. Felton turned eyes of apol- 
ogy to Lakewood. “Catherine 
doesn’t love the Brethren.” 

The girl flushed; and then, with 
one of her quick transitions Lake- 
wood found so charming, said, “O, 
I must love them. St. Catherine 
would have loved them.” 

Mrs. Felton gave an uneasy ges- 
ture. She gazed half resentfully at 
the painting. “You’ve painted her 


in vermilion—after all!” 
reflection; 


“Vermilion on the 
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linen dress from a housewife’s un- 
seen fire—through that open door.” 

“You paint like a Frenchman. 
Now, Catherine, get a breath of 
fresh air while I make the coffee.” 

“I will go with you,” Lakewood 
said. 

She was very silent as they went 
up the mountain-side together, 
Catherine walking a little ahead of 
him, her eyes directed to the far 
blue distances, her beautiful mouth 
close-set and brooding. The young 
Diana she might have been, or the 
sad-eyed Venus of a Primitive, but 
a saint he would not have her—no, 
he would not! 

It was very still in the shadow of 
the great oaks from which the for- 
est stretched upward, full of 
greenish mysterious twilight shot 
through with moving sun rays 
where the wide looms of the trees 
felt the perpetual activity of the 
winds. A shy rabbit paused, para- 
lyzed at the sight of them in the 
forest path, his ears erect, his nose 
quivering; then the frisk of a tail 
like cotton fluff. He was gone! 

“O, the little furry darling!” she 
exclaimed, avoiding Lakewood’s 
eyes; those changed eyes, no longer 
like an artist’s. 

“The Pogony blue shadows are 
thick to-day,” Lakewood told her; 
“they are soft and beautiful—like 
your eyes, Catherine.” 

She looked at him bravely, ap- 
pealingly. “Please don’t say such 
things.” 

He took a step forward. “O, my 
dear! don’t you see that I—” 

She was standing now against a 
tall pine tree; her slender figure 
taut with some inner suffering that 
with the intuition of a lover he saw 
at once was incommunicable. But 
he went on stammering: “I love 
you—O, my dear—I love you!” 

















She did not look at him; she did 
not speak; nor betray her con- 
sciousness that he was cruelly 
wounded by her silence. The sun 
went under a cloud, and through 
the shadow he saw her white face 
directed to the land beyond the 
trees; the height upon height of the 
retreating mountains. All at once 
the cruelty of passion rose in him 
—the desire to wound and break. 
He thought of wild reproaches to 
her—but he did not utter them. 

“I am—so sorry.” 

The words came to him faintly— 
like an irrevocable whisper on the 
wind; and the wind chilled his 
heart; and the colors on the palette 
in the studio faded to his imagina- 
tion. Never more would rose mad- 
der gleam as a ruby under the chilly 
north light; the real red of the soul 
this girl had taken and gone where 
he could not find her. 

“Catherine, you will be my wife; 
my soul! Don’t you know a man 
can’t live without a soul?” 

His voice was broken, child- 
like. She left the tree, came to 
his side. “O, my dear, my dear, I 
am so sorry!” but he read her re- 
fusal of him in her pitying eyes. 

Life crashed about him at that 
instant; the empty years stretched 
before him; years vacant of her. 
She was making him suffer as he 
had never suffered in his life be- 
fore, he so exempt in the world of 
art—he had vainly thought—from 
the bright beacon of a woman’s 
wifehood. Stammering, baffled, 
tormented, rigid with her rejection 
of him, he motioned to her to go 
down to the studio. “Ill not be 
back to-day,” he said thickly. 

The tears were in her eyes. “Shall 
I come again?” 

“Best not. I'll send the check to 
your address in Fielding.” 
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“Don’t! That hurts me. Can’t 
we be friends?” She held out her 
hand. 


He turned away; said sharply and 
proudly: “I am your lover.” 

He walked quickly into the for- 
est; and soon the trees hid him 
from her. 

She went down the mountain- 
side in the September sunlight, 
stumbling a little because her tears 
blinded her. As she neared the 
studio, she saw her mother stand- 
ing in the door expectantly, tri- 
umphantly. Life, after all, was to 
flower in this daughter, who, as the 
wife of a distinguished painter, 
could gather up all the loose ends 
of Mrs. Felton’s long struggle with 
the ineptitude of her spouse. 
Shrewdly, keenly, she searched her 
daughter’s face; at first with sly 
humor; then reading in Catherine's 
tragic eyes the crash of her ma- 
ternal hopes, she seized her slender 
wrist in a_ vindictive, claw-like 
grasp. 

“You little fool! 
she cried shrilly. 
wood!” 

The girl walked past her without 
a word, and put on her hat. 
“There’s a bus at two,” she said; 
“if we hurry—” 


You little fool!” 
“Where’s Lake- 


* * * 


Lakewood went to “watch by the 
winter of his grief” in Rome; went 
for six months; but stayed three 
years in the hoary city; painting 
hours on end, and numbing by in- 
cessant work the grinding pain in 
his heart. The St. Catherine had 
been placed above the altar, and 
Lakewood had made Luke’s check 
over to Father Melville. In a warm 
and grateful letter the priest in- 
formed him that the altarpiece was 
not only fulfilling its chief mission 
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to inspire devotion; but that artists 
and others came from all parts of 
the country to see the painting. He 
wondered if he could ever bear to 
look at it again. 

But Rome at last drew the sting 
from his heart—what pain could 
endure against that Agelessness?— 
and one day he left ruins, domes, 
and cupolas; and took ship for New 
York. 

After his landing there, a nos- 
talgia he could not resist drew him 
to the mountains; and to the 
church where the painting hung. 
He arrived on a chilly October 
afternoon; and the Pogony blue 
shadows of her fancy made magical 
the overhanging gold and crimson 
forests, the remote aérial peaks. 
No one was in the church but a 
priest—not Father Melville, ev- 


idently a visitor who was gazing in- 
tently at the painting over the altar. 
He turned at the sound of Lake- 
wood’s footsteps, and for a while 
they conversed in the casual way 
of strangers. 
“It’s curious,” 


the priest said 
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“But the 


musingly after a pause. 
face of this St. Catherine is star- 
tlingly like a penitent’s I once 
knew. She came to me about three 
years ago—a Protestant from some 
obscure sect—Brethren of Peace, I 
think; knew absolutely nothing of 
Catholicism,”—Lakewood had shift- 
ed his position so that his face was 
against the light from a near-by 
window,—‘“except that she had a 
remarkable fund of knowledge 
about St. Catherine of Siena gleaned 
from I know not where; bits of au- 
thentic scholarship— very odd, 
that!” 

Lakewood did not speak until he 
was sure his voice was under his 
control. “Her—her name? if—I 
may—ask?” 

“I’ve almost forgotten — Cath- 
erine—Felt—Felton, yes, that was 
it. I received her into the Church, 
and she became a nun of the Do- 
minican Order. Strange resem- 
blance!—You are shivering; it is 
really very cold here in the moun- 
tains. I presume the parish is too 
poor to heat the church week days.” 




















PILGRIM SONNETS. 


By Hersert H. YEAMES. 


AU SACRE CCEUR. 
(Paris.) 


“For God so loved the world!”—O Sacred Heart 
Of Jesus opened wide to all mankind, 
Through Thee alone we see, who else were blind, 
The love which God doth unto all impart, 
And what He is we know from what Thou art. 
Help us to open wide our hearts, and find 
Healing for suffering body, sin-sick mind; 
Enter Thou in, and nevermore depart. 


How like a vision caught from heaven above, 
Those domes of gleaming white, that soaring tower, 
Rise from the dreaming city round them curled! 

O perfect peace, O purifying love, 
Still brooding over chaos, shed your power 
Upon our hearts,—“for God so loved the world!” 


SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE. 
(Florence. ) 


Donna, sei tanto grande e tanto vali, 
che qual vuol grazia ed a te non ricorre, 


sua disianza vuol volar senz’ ali. 
—Dante, Paradiso, xxxiii. 13. 


SainT Mary of the Flower, to thee belong 
This whole enchanted City of the Flowers, 
This dome’s majestic crown that o’er it towers, 
This belfry soaring heavenward like a song. 
Here, surely, I may kneel, and do no wrong, 

In this sweet hour, thine own of all the hours, 
When every bell its mellow music showers 
Like evening dew, in chorus soft yet strong. 


Hark! ’Tis the Angelus! My alien heart 
Responsive joins in that angelic strain. 
Ave Maria, pray for us,—for me! 
Mother of God, so pitiful thou art, 
No son of man e’er sought thine aid in vain. 
Pray for me: God will surely answer thee! 
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THE CRUCIFIX. 
(Santa Maria Novella, Florence.) 


Au nom de cette mort, que ma faiblesse obtienne 
De rendre sur ton sein ce douloureux soupir: 
Quand mon heure viendra, souviens-toi de la tienne, 


O toi qui sais mourir! 
—Lamartine, “Le Crucifix.” 


Aaarnst the roseate window, rich and dim, 
Like a faint dawn upon a night of gloom, 
O’er the vast church’s empty silence loom 
The cross and its dead image, gaunt and grim. 
I in my sorrow’s gloom look up to Him 
And see the radiance like a halo bloom 
About that head bowed low in mortal doom, 
About each strained and agonizing limb. 


Thou who hast tasted death and agony, 
And shame and grief, defeat and loneliness; 
Thou whe hast pitied man, dost pity still; 
Surely, O Christ, thou now wilt pity me, 
And on the darkness of my sore distress 
Shed light and strength, to know and do Thy will. 


SAN FRANCESCO. 
( Assisi.) 


“Fu tutto serafico in ardore.” 
—Dante, Paradiso, xi. 37. 


“Laudato si, misignore, per la sora nostra morte corporale.” 
—*Canticum Fratris Solis.” 


DEATH in its time is good, and life is goed; 
All things, O Lord, are good that Thou hast made. 
We thank Thee for the sunlight and the shade, 
And as in health we praise Thee, so we would 
In sickness. Troubles, rightly understood, 
Thy angels are, when we from Thee have strayed. 
To guide us home. We face them unafraid, 
And take whate’er Thou send’st, in thankful mood. 


Seraphic ardors fired the gentle Saint, 
Kindled by raptured vision, Lord, of Thee. 
Such ecstasy and childlike, joyous faith 
Are not for us; yet we some vision faint 
May catch from him,—his deep humility, 
His praise for all things, even our sister Death! 
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VEXILLA REGIS PRODEUNT. 
év todty vixna. 







(Sala di Costantino, in the Vatican, Rome.) 






Sounp, trumpet, from the battlements of heaven 
The signal of our onset,—trumpet, blow, 

Till all distrusts and doubtings are laid low, 

Till fear and languor from our souls are driven, 
And buoyant strength and ardent faith are given 
To meet and conquer every fronting foe. 

Our King’s victorious standards forward go,— 
And shall we lag behind? The clouds are riven, 
The Cross shines forth, and lights our earthly path. 
“In this sign conquer!” Onward to the fray! 
Unseen, unheard, our comrades thronging round, 
Amid the elamorous rancor and the wrath 

Of this world’s petty strifes, are on their way: 
The Lord of Hosts is with us!—Trumpet, sound! 


















ST. AUGUSTINE. 
(Ostia.) 


“Imminente die quo ex hac vita erat exitura, provenerat ut ego et ipsa 
soli staremus incumbentes ad quandam fenestram unde hortus intra domum 
que nos habebat prospectabatur, illic apud Ostia Tiberina, ubi remoti a turbis, 
post longi itineris labores, instaurabamus nos navigationi. Colloquebamur ergo 4 
soli valde dulciter; et preterita obliviscentes, in ea que ante sunt extenti, 
querebamus inter nos apud presentem veritatem, quod Tu es, qualis futura 
esset vita eterna sanctorum quam nec oculus vidit, nec in cor hominis 
ascendit .. .” —St. Augustine, Confessions, ix. 10. 















STILLED are the winds, the waves, the city’s stir; 
No word, no thought, their dreaming silence mars, 
As rapt they gaze upon the silent stars, 

Like God’s eyes looking down on him and her.— 









Child of so many tears! Tears do not blur 
Thy mother’s eyes now, for no discord jars 
Your heavenly harmony, nor even scars 
Remain to show the bitter wounds that were. 


See, abehich che 
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Those eyes look into heaven, where soon her soul 2 
Must follow, thrilling with this foretaste here, 






This moment’s ecstasy, when passions cease: 
Unclouded now she sees the shining goal, 

Drifts gently toward that shoreless sea, so near, 
Of Love that knows no death, of perfect Peace. 













THERE AND BACK: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By STANLey B. JAMES. 


PART I. 


HILE I was in training for the 
Congregational ministry I 
lodged within a stone’s throw of 
the great Dominican Church at 
Haverstock Hill, London. But it 
never occurred to me to enter. No 
curiosity concerning it or the reli- 
gion it represented stirred my mind. 
Between Nonconformity and Ca- 
tholicism there appeared to be no 
point of contact. That at least was 
my attitude at the age of eighteen. 
Yet it was in that very Church that, 
a few months ago, I was received 
into the Roman communion. 

How came the gulf to be bridged? 
In passing, on my way to instruc- 
tion at the Dominican Priory, 
through the neighborhood asso- 
ciated with my student days, I used 
to ask myself that question. These 
chapters represent an attempt to 
set forth the answer at which I ar- 
rived. 

The longest way round ap- 
pears often to be the nearest way 
Home. 

Certainly it has been a long way 
round. 


THE QUEST oF MYSELF. 


Emerson and Whitman. 


There is a time in the life of the 
individual, corresponding in _his- 
tory to that period when the peo- 
ples of Northern Europe forsook 


It is the 


the Faith of their fathers. 
age of adolescence, at which the 
consciousness of a distinct person- 
ality leads to impatience with all 
forms of authority. It was at that 
age that I fell in with Emerson 
and Whitman, those archapostles 
of individualism. 

I had been brought up as a Non- 
conformist, and these writers sim- 
ply carried to their logical conclu- 
sion the principles I had been 
taught. The seed they sowed, there- 
fore, fell on good ground and at a 
propitious time. 

I well remember reading Emer- 
son’s essay on “Self-Reliance” for 
the first time. It was during a 
country walk one spring morning. 
Primroses peeped from the dried 
leaves. The Welsh hills rose up 
round me. I sat down by the side 
of the road and pulled the book 
from my pocket. It was an intox- 
ication. Such sentences as “Whoso 
would be a man must be a noncon- 
formist,” “Trust thyself; every 
heart responds to that iron string,” 
gave me an almost physical sensa- 
tion. Some nameless Fear had 
been exorcised. I rose up, drew a 
deep breath, and determined, at all 
hazards, to be myself. 

I made Whitman’s acquaintance 
later. One day I picked up a re- 
port of a speech by Colonel Inger- 
soll in which was a quotation from 
“The Open Road”: 














“Afoot and light-hearted I take to 
the Open Road; 

The long brown path 
wherever I choose; 

My own master, total and abso- 
lute.” 


leading 


The name of the poet quoted was 
then unknown to me. But I man- 
aged before long to get a copy of 
Leaves of Grass. Henceforth I 
carried the book about with me 
wherever I went. It was to be my 
almost daily companion for some 
years to come. I still consider 
Whitman the finest expression of 
the spirit of revolt. Shelley for 
some years had been an idol, but 
Shelley was too finespun, too re- 
mote, and too lacking in that crude 
and primitive element which some- 
thing in me craved for and seemed 
to find in Whitman. 


Adrift. 


The attempt to think for myself 
seemed fated to land me in difficul- 
ties very speedily. It will be seen 
that I was following a course little 
calculated to further my intention 
of entering the Nonconformist min- 
istry, for which I was supposed to 
be preparing. For, however cor- 
rectly Emerson and Whitman 
might interpret the inner meaning 
and logical outcome of Protestant- 
ism, their teaching would scarcely 
recommend itself to the ultra-re- 
spectable leaders of British Dissent. 
It was no wonder that the author- 
ities found me a difficult subject. 
From their point of view they were, 
of course, quite right. Narrow and 
intolerant as at the time I judged 
them, their criticisms and warnings 
were undoubtedly just. 

I had set out upon the search for 
my real self, and it was proving a 
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more elusive quest than I had an- 
ticipated. Mood succeeded to mood; 
one interest followed another, each 
in its turn seeming the one and 
only thing worth living for. My 
whole being was in the melting pot. 
I had no mental rest, no spiritual 
haven. My studies became desul- 
tory. Examination results regis- 
tered the outcome of what looked 
like indolence but was in truth pre- 
occupation. I could not give my 
mind to matters so irrelevant to the 
object I was seeking as mathe- 
matics and dead languages ap- 
peared to be. It has always been 
like that. Other men seem able to 
carry on their work at college or in 
business offices or behind counters 
while they are inwardly engrossed 
in deeper matters. I have never 
been able to do that. No train on 
my mental railroad can claim right 
of way until the express has 
passed. 

I remember the long walks I 
took at this time, trying to hinge 
my mind onto something perma- 
nent and definite. But everything 
that promised to prove such seemed 
to demand some sacrifice of that 
“freedom” that was the sine qua 
non of my quest. I could not com- 
mit myself and I could not cease 
seeking that to which I might com- 
mit myself. There was apparently 
nothing to do but drift. 

To proceed with my studies was 
impossible. I had no heart for 
them or for anything. On the other 
hand, as a mere matter of expe- 
diency, resignation of my collegiate 
position was difficult. I had no 
other means of earning a living ex- 
cept that which the Congregational 
ministry offered. But the need of 
throwing off the shackles of an un- 
congenial calling finally overrode 
this objection. I abandoned, as I 
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imagined finally, the prospect of a 
pulpit career. 


A Humiliating Failure. 


There is a certain scholastic 
agency in London which I never 
pass without a mental shudder. It 
was there that at this time I sought 
employment. After numerous in- 
terviews and much equally fruitless 
correspondence I managed to se- 
cure a subordinate position in a 
small private school in the north 
of London. Of all the dreary occu- 
pations in which I have been en- 
gaged I give this first place. 

The one redeeming feature in 
this period was the training I then 
underwent in order to be able to 
escape from it. By the kindness of 
a friend I was enabled to take les- 
sons calculated to fit me for the 
theatrical profession. I had a good 
voice, a certain measure of expe- 
rience in amateur theatricals, and 
a considerable amount of self-con- 
fidence. Some years later I was to 
seore heavily in the Far West as 
dramatic author, stage manager, 
and actor. Some of my cowboy 
company on that occasion had 
never witnessed a theatrical per- 
formance in their lives, and all of 
us were abysmally ignorant of the 
art of producing a play. Moreover, 
in the absence of women, women’s 
parts were taken by husky cow- 
punchers whose every tone and ges- 
ture bespoke their sex. But no 
false modesty shall prevent me 
from admitting that the entertain- 
ment we gave at the Spingbank 
Schoolhouse was an uproarious suc- 
cess. 

It may be taken, therefore, that 
it was no idle whim that led me to 
the choice of this profession. I 
had already experimented in it with 
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encouraging results. But my one 
and only engagement was a heart- 
breaking failure. I traveled down 
from London to Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, to fill a gap vacated by 
a member of the company who, for 
some reason, had left suddenly, 
and I was given a day and a night 
to memorize my part. When the 
evening came every line had van- 
ished completely from my mind. 
The voice of the prompter was 
heard in the pit; my fellow actors 
did their best for me and were 
amazingly good-natured about my 
breakdown, in spite of the fact that 
it spoilt their show, and, somehow, 
I don’t know how, we managed be- 
tween us to wriggle through the 
performance. Again that curious 
inhibition, which has so often put 
its spoke in my wheel, had inter- 
fered. The next morning I was 
packed off ignominiously back to 
London. 


Exile. 


The humiliation was complete 
and salutary. My failure undoubt- 
edly did me good. It brought me 
to my deeper self. The only chan- 
nel which my chastened energies 
could discover was that which I 
had abandoned. In spite of this 
abandonment I turned again to the 
Congregational ministry and was 
entered as a “lay student” at an- 
other theological college. But here 
the old symptoms reappeared. The 
absence of any objective authority 
strong enough to command me, the 
fear of committing myself to a 
career that would permanently 
limit my outlook on life, and other 
factors made the attempt to resume 
my studies a futile one. 

My brother, just then, was on 
the point of emigrating to Can- 
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ada, and I resolved to accompany 
him. 

The decision was a sheer gamble 
prompted by despair. I had no sort 
of inclination or aptitude for colo- 
nial life. It meant, to my mind, 
burying myself alive. No convict 
on the point of being transported to 
Van Diemen’s Land could have felt 
more hopeless of the future than I. 
It was a kind of death, but a death 
in which there was no prospect of 
a resurrection. Faith was dead; 
ambition, too, had succumbed. And 
now I was to be cast forth from my 
native land to live in utter obscu- 
rity amid what I conceived would 
prove utterly uncongenial surround- 
ings. My exile did not even hold 
out the possibility, which sustains 
other emigrants, of making a colo- 
nial fortune. I knew I was totally 
unfitted to battle successfully, in 
the strenuous society I was about to 
join, for the prize of wealth. 

It is scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate the sense of desolation 
with which I set sail for the New 
World. 


DEMOCRACY IN BEING. 


The Tramp. 


I ought not to have complained 
of the destiny which led me across 
the Atlantic. What Mecca is to the 
disciple of Mohammed, and Jeru- 
salem and Rome to the Christian, 
America should have been to so 
ardent a believer as I in the creed 
of Democracy. That I, who had 
nourished my soul on Emerson and 
Whitman, should have felt that, in 
making this pilgrimage, I was being 
buried alive was, to say the least, 
strange. I can but record the fact. 
My subconscious mind evidently 
realized that Democracy in print 





and Democracy in being are two 
different things. 

As a matter’ of fact, these par- 
turition pangs played an important 
part in my development. Some- 
thing of the kind had to happen 
before I could discover the Home 
which knows no_ geographical 
boundaries. Hebraism itself, to 
compare big things with little, 
had to lose its native land before 
it could be reconciled to a New 
Jerusalem with gates open to all 
races. 

In course of time I came to re- 
joice in my freedom from all ties. 
To be a spiritual and actual tramp 
—a term I have frequently adopted 
as a nom de plume—became a sort 
of ideal. The philosophy of the 
writers I had read with such avid- 
ity became, as it were, incarnate in 
me. I settled down neither in any 
one locality or occupation. I passed 
from East to West, and from North 
to South, traveling light, and heed- 
ing not the direction so long as I 
was moving—which is a_ good 
number of people’s idea of prog- 
ress. In turn I became chore-boy, 
cow-puncher, sheep-herder, bush- 
whacker, newspaper man, soldier— 
it mattered not what, so I saw some- 
thing of the world and how men 
lived. I was like those people who 
decide their course by reference to 
a pack of cards or by opening a 
book and taking the first word their 
eyes fall on as the word of Fate. I 
trusted to Chance, hoping that by 
thus holding myself at the mercy 
of every wind that blew I should 
reach my haven. I mistook sub- 
mission to circumstances for sub- 
mission to the will of God. That 
this phase was not without results 
is proved by the fact that, when at 
last I tired of wandering, the point 
to which I returned was something 
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different from the point from which 
I had set out. It would be but 
bathos if the story ended merely 
with the shores of England seen 
again, old associations renewed, and 
domestic felicity assured. 


Settlers. 


There was no temptation to “set- 
tle down” in that Far West, in the 
shadow of the Rockies, to which 
eventually we came. Nobody there 
thought of settling down. Most of 
the “settlers” had miigrated for the 
purpose of enriching themselves 
more quickly than they could in 
the crowded lands of the East. They 
had no sentiment about the place. 
Most of them cherished the hope of 
returning in a few years to their 
native shores to enjoy, under hap- 
pier conditions, the fruits of their 
labors. The houses were obviously 
temporary structures—log shanties 
run up in a few weeks and often 
abandoned and left derelict when 
the temporary tenant moved to 
more advantageous sites, or re- 
turned “home.” 

Sometimes the new tenant 
scarcely waited for the previous 
tenant to make his exit before tak- 
ing possession. I remember com- 
ing back one winter evening, with 
a laden sleigh, from the bush where 
my partner and I had been chop- 
ping all day, to find a light burning 
in our lonely shanty on the distant 
hillside. On our arrival we discov- 
ered a strange team of horses in 
our stable, and, on entering the 
shack, saw a couple of new arrivals 
who had unceremoniously bundled 
our bedding out of the way to make 
room for their own. We had the 
less cause for complaint, however, 
since we ourselves had taken up 
our abode there with no more right 
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than they, except that we had found 
the place empty. 

The absence of women folk did 
not tend to make the place more 
homelike. We fell into strange 
methods of housekeeping. Wash- 
ing up after meals was avoided at 
busy times by the device of turning 
the plates upside down and eating, 
at the next meal, from the other 
side. Butter was made by the sim- 
ple method of putting the cream in 
an old coffee or cocoa tin which was 
then tied on the horn of a saddle. 
In the course of the day’s riding 
it would be jolted into quite pass- 
able butter. 

This scarcity of women was, to 
some extent, remedied by the Edu- 
cation Department. Not that the 
Government set out to act as a 
matrimonial agency. It worked 
that way, however. When a va- 
cancy occurred at the schoolhouse, 
an advertisement would appear for 
a new teacher, “woman preferred.” 
The young schoolma’am selected 
for the post would no sooner settle 
down to her duties than Buekskin 
Billy or some other member of the 
bachelor community would be 
found paying her attentions. Later, 
the wedding would take place and 
a fresh advertisement find its way 
into the Press. In this way was 
the womanhood of the district re- 
enforced. - 

But, in truth, the community was 
a camp rather than a settlement. 
In the absence of that domestic life 
which offers some relief from the 
labor of the day we lived only to 
work. To make the maximum 
amount of money in the minimum 
amount of time was the recognized 
object of every man there. That 
object crowded out amenities and 
recreations and culture. It made 
us indifferent to the magnificent 
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scenery around us—the long range 
of Rocky Mountains running north 
and south on the western horizon, 
the great stretches of prairie, the 
wooded foothills. These were but 
the stage of our unending labors. 
It even crowded out religion. Oc- 
casional services were held in the 
schoolhouse by students from Bap- 
tist, Methodist, or Presbyterian col- 
leges in the East, but they were 
poorly attended, I believe, and cer- 
tainly created no sort of religious 
atmosphere. 


The Cult of Mammon. 


The common pursuit of wealth 
was the only bond that united us. 
No national tradition, no great her- 
itage of culture, no loyalty to an 
ancient Faith, toned down the raw- 
ness of our life or served as a refin- 
ing or harmonizing influence. A 
more heterogeneous gathering it 
would be difficult to discover. We 
came from all lands, all trades, all 
grades of social life. Near me lived 
one who had been a Parisian clown. 
Not far away was a settler who had 
been an organist by profession. Ex- 
soldiers were numerous. The man 
with whom I lived for some while 
had formerly been a London coster. 

Not only was I an exile; I had 
come to a country where all were 
exiles. 

The novelist and film producer 
have combined to throw a halo of 
romance over the West. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was the background 
alone that was romantic. What a 
stage it was for the unfolding life 
of a young nation! Such a com- 
bination of mountain, forest, river, 
and plain the Creator has rarely 
designed. It was a theater fit for 
any story. One could imagine 
against that background the char- 


acters and events of a great epic. 
But, alas! those gay heroes and cap- 
tivating heroines of the storybooks 
were not to be found. We were, it 
must be confessed, very ordinary 
folk, too busy trying to make a live- 
lihood under somewhat discourag- 
ing conditions to lift our eyes to 
mountain peaks or to ride off on 
cavaliering expeditions. It was 
strange what little attention we 
paid to the magnificence of our sur- 
roundings! 


“An Irresponsible Loafer.” 


From this strenuous industrial- 
ism I reacted in a passive, negative 
sort of a way, refusing to take the 
money-making business seriously 
or to apply myself very zealously to 
any form of labor. I never became 
proficient as a rider or sheep-herder, 
or in any other occupation. It did 
not somehow seem worth while. I 
was looked upon, I believe, as an 
irresponsible loafer, lacking grit 
and staying power. God knows 
how much truth there was in that 
view! 

I had brought with me from the 
old country a number of books, 
chiefly poets, which I read as op- 
portunity offered. Partly because 
my mind was blunted by manual 
labor, partly because the writers 
were of the indoor variety, they 
proved curiously. artificial and un- 
readable out there in the open air, 
though at home they had been fa- 
vorites. Eventually they were left 
behind in one of my numerous 
moves. One winter I consoled my- 
self with a pile of Family Heralds, 
which I found in a disused shanty. 

I remember an interesting liter- 
ary find. I had ridden, one winter 
day, to visit my brother, then work- 
ing on a small ranch some miles 
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away. Both he and his employer 
were out, and I occupied the time 
in turning over a number of bat- 
tered dime novels and novelettes 
that I had found. One of these, 
without covers and with the first 
pages missing, arrested my atten- 
tion as soon as I opened it. It was 
real literature. My thirsty mind 
absorbed page after page greedily. 
Not for many years did I learn that 
I had recognized one of the ac- 
knowledged masters of modern 
English, Mark Rutherford. 

I had a curious, half defeated 
conviction that I should one day 
need the use of such mental powers 
as I possessed, and tried to keep my 
mind alive by any reading that 
would help to that end. A severe 
winter, during which outside work 
was difficult, enabled me to read 
and reread the whole of Shake- 
speare and to refresh my French. 

The only creed that made any 
appeal to me during the next few 
years was the Stoicism of Epictetus, 
a little volume of whom I had with 
me and read constantly. I man- 
aged somehow to get hold of a vol- 
ume of Herbert Spencer, and im- 
bibed a good deal of his agnos- 
ticism. When at last he became too 
depressing, I threw the book out 
on the prairie. I have often won- 
dered whether anyone found it, and, 
if so, what he thought of it. A 
cowboy’s opinion of Herbert Spen- 
cer might be worth recording—if it 
was printable. 


Gains and Losses. 


A day came when, after four 
years of ranch life, I turned my 
face to the town. How well I re- 


member standing on the crest of a 
hill from which I was able to sur- 
vey the stretch of country in which 
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those years had been spent! As I 
looked back I knew that I should 
never again see that vast panorama, 
that I had sat by my last camp fire, 
at least so far as the West was 
concerned, and that no broncho 
would ever again feel my weight. 
It was the end of a chapter. That 
was all I knew. A certain phase 
had been worked through, certain 
experiences had been endured. They 
would recur, but never again 
should I be for so long a period the 
bondslave of manual labor. 

Shortly after I arrived in the 
West there had been forwarded to 
me a photograph of myself taken 
shortly before sailing. Even after a 
brief period of prairie life it came as 
a shock to discover that I had once 
been like that. The change I then 
noted was, of course, accentuated as 
time went on. I grew hardy and 
muscular, broad and bronzed. 

But there were changes of a more 
important character. I had been 
born in a mighty city known as Re- 
spectability, whereof the walls are 
very high and the gates but few. 
We had our own laws, our own 
speech, our own manner of dress- 
ing, and our own religion. Up to 
the time of emigration, appearances, 
at least, had identified me with the 
company of the elect. The taboos 
of youth lingered long in my mind. 
Deep down in me I knew that I be- 
longed to the class into which I 
had been born. But now I had 
donned blue jeans. My customary 
companions were men of rough 
speech and manners. The barriers 
that at home would have kept me 
apart from such men had been 
broken down. I was unclassed, not 
as they who, for a brief experi- 
mental season, sample the life of 
the underworld by exchanging 
Hampstead for Whitechapel, but as 
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one who had taken vows in the 
Order of Unholy Poverty. And this 
was a greater change than expa- 
triation. It cut right down into 
the marrow of consciousness. 

One effect of this plunge into the 
actualities of life was to give a 
shock to my subjectivity. There 
were, in after days, many returns 
to the state of morbid self-cen- 
teredness and introspection. But 
for the time being a wholesome 
change had been imposed. It is 
true, I was still noted for my absent- 
mindedness, but that characteristic 
was not encouraged by having to 
tend wild cattle (I was tossed 
twice), and ride bucking bronchos. 
At least it is difficult to follow a pro- 
cess of introspective thought while 
engaged in these occupations. 

I shall always, I hope, be grate- 
ful for this contact with the 
rougher side of things. I was to 
meet, in the time to come, those of 
an academic type, doctrinaries of 
various kinds, idealists of all sorts. 
I became identified with movements 
of a Utopian character, or at least 
with Utopian objects, and if I man- 
aged in some measure to retain an 
inkling of what the world and hu- 
man nature are actually made of, 
I owe it largely to the Far West 
and to the fact that I had worked, 
eaten, slept, with Billy Buckskin 
and his kind. 


The Lady Poverty. 


I must not fail to record the 
growing sense of reality, of which, 
about this time, I was conscious. 
I had been stripped of almost every 
external and adventitious support. 
I was an exile, engaged in uncon- 
genial work, without possessions, 
looked upon as a fool, without any 
prospect in the future. In spite of 


that, or perhaps because ‘of that, I 
was far more peaceful at heart. 
Something was growing up in me 
so fundamental and simple as to be 
unnamable. It was at least so es- 
sential that I have always since 
been possessed by a fear of any 
prosperity or success that threat- 
ened to rob me of it. I knew little 
or nothing at this time of St. 
Francis of Assisi, but I think that, 
in some inadequate sort of way, I 
had rediscovered his secret and 
come to know the beauty of his 
bride, the Lady Poverty. In after 
years it was St. Francis who be- 
came one of my guides into the 
Catholic Church. I never became 
a “simple lifer.” The cult was too 
self-conscious, too much like a fad, 
too doctrinaire, too schismatic in 
spirit, to recommend itself utterly. 
But the actual experiences of these 
years gave me a practical knowl- 
edge which, however frequently 
forgotten thereafter, was always a 
point to which to retrace my steps. 


The Quest. 


But the chief object of the quest 
was unattained. The “freedom” of 
the West had proved a delusion. I 
had not discovered myself. Since 
I have elsewhere written an ac- 
count of this disillusionment, I may 
avail myself of it in order to con- 
clude this section: 


“It was my lot at one time to live 
under conditions that most people 
would describe as being ideally 
free. Sometimes, when I recall the 
long summer days on horseback, 
and the rough meal at night, cooked 
over a camp fire or a shack stove, 
I am inclined to agree. Living 
primitively with few comforts, we 
were unencumbered by the impedi- 
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menta of civilization and could 
move from one place or occupation 
to another without trouble. It was 
a world without trespass boards. 
Being the first arrivals in that far 
western land, we found no ready- 
made conventions awaiting us. No 
precedents dictated to us. We were 
the people who made conventions 
and precedents; it was for others 
to follow them. 

“Yet, I returned East in order to 
be free. 

“Let me explain! 

“Imagine conditions in which 
each man must be everything—his 
own butcher, baker, washerwoman, 
doctor, parson. “The captain, cook, 
and bo’sun bold’ of Gilbert’s ballad 
was a specialist compared with the 
average rancher. The settlement 
store was a symbol of the life of 
each individual in the community. 
In that store you could purchase 
anything from barbed wire to mo- 
lasses. Flannel, rope, sugar, and 
nails were mingled promiscuously 
on its shelves. Just so, each of us 
was a world in himself. 

“But being a world in yourself 
does not allow you much liberty to 
be your own particular self. There 
was no room on those wide prairies 
to develop your own particular 
gifts and tastes. It was no good 
declaring that Providence had not 
endowed you with the special abil- 
ities of a washerwoman. You had 
to wash your clothes whether you 
were fitted for that occupation or 
not. When a man lives alone, he 
sees very little of himself. Where 
you have all your time to yourself, 
there is very little time to be your 
self. 

“If a man wants freedom to live 
his own life,—be it that of a black- 
smith, or a poet,—he must seek the 
society of others. He must form 
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part of a body in which the several 
functions are performed by differ- 
ent members, and the eye and the 
ear can devote themselves to their 
own peculiar duties. 

“The worst of individualism and 
sectarianism is that it forbids the 
cultivation of individual and sec- 
tional interests. The reason why I 
belong to the Church is that I want 
the assurance that others are look- 
ing after the things with which I 
cannot be bothered. I have neither 
the time nor the grace to be St. 
Francis and St. Dominic and Hilde- 
brand and Dante all in one. But I 
know that the provinces in which 
these men did their work are neces- 
sary, and it is a comfort to know 
that they are looking after their job 
while I am free to do mine. It is 
my fellowship with the whole body 
of Christ which sets me free to fol- 
low my own vocation.” 


The failure to find an outlet for 
my individuality in the West was 
calculated to teach a lesson of pri- 
mary importance. I am not sure 
that it does not take us to the heart 
of this narrative. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to give it a little 
space. 

When I announced my intention 
of entering the Catholic Church it 
was objected, among other things, 
that it would mean giving up my 
“priesthood.” The individual voca- 
tion was regarded by the speaker as 
having prior claims over the Church 
which alone could give priestly 
jurisdiction! At the same time I 
was approached by one, who 
thought she had a vocation to join 
a religious order, as to the course 
she should adopt. She was in 
doubt as to whether to join the 
Anglican communion or the Church 
of Rome; to her mind the deciding 
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factor evidently was, which would 
afford her the better facilities for 
fulfilling what she regarded as her 
vocation. She did not realize that 
she must subordinate this question 
to the prior consideration as to 
which was the Church of Jesus 
Christ. On several occasions I have 
heard of Anglican ministers, con- 
vinced as to the claims of Rome, re- 
fraining from making their submis- 
sion to her, solely on the ground 
that, being married men, they 
would be obliged to surrender the 
office they exercised. I believe this 
objection is quite common. Sim- 
ilarly, there are Nonconformist 
ministers who would take the step 
if they were assured that they 
would be able to continue their 
work as preachers. In one case, 
well known to me, the fear was ex- 
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pressed that the Catholic Church 
would demand from him a type of 
preaching for which he did not feel 
fitted—one, namely, calculated to 
appeal to illiterate people! 

If I did not make the same mis- 
take, it was due in part to the fact 
that I had been obliged, in the 
course of my life, to experiment in 
various callings, and, especially in 
the West, to take anything that 
came along, congenial or uncon- 
genial. To advance the objection 
that the Church may not be able to 
accommodate you in the matter of 
your calling is really a confession 
that you do not understand her 
claims. It indicates an undue sense 
of one’s own importance. As if the 
Church of God was a Labor Bureau 
for the finding of suitable jobs for 
out-of-work parsons! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE MASS. 


By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 


SHALL never forget the shock of 
surprise with which in my Prot- 
estant youth I first learned that 
there were Anglican clergymen who 
not only repudiated the Reforma- 
tion but actually claimed to say 
“Mass.” “If they want Cathol- 
icism,” was my reflection, “why on 
earth don’t they go over honestly 
to Rome? What is the use of put- 
ting on an old cope and pretending 
that the Reformation never hap- 
pened?” And this is how it has al- 
ways appeared to me, though for 
many years I have ceased to be sur- 
prised at anything said or done by 
those who are at war with history 
and logic. But now my nil admi- 
rari has received an unexpected 
shock. “Anglo-Catholic” imagina- 
tion has taken a wider and wilder 
flight than I should ever have 
thought possible. 

In The Catholic Movement in the 
Church of England, by the Rev. 
Wilfred W. Knox, M.A. (London: 
Philip Allan & Co., 1923), I read on 
page 218: “A rubric of the Eliza- 
bethan Prayer-Book definitely or- 
dered that the use of vestments, the 
lighting of candles, and some other 
points of Catholic usage which had 
been universal before the Reforma- 
tion should be retained. It would 
seem that Elizabeth hoped to be 
able to preserve their use at the 
time of her accession, though in 
point of fact the feelings of Prot- 
estants in London and the Calvinis- 
tic leanings of many of her first 
Bishops rendered her unable to in- 
sist on more than the wearing of 





I rub my 
eyes to make sure that I am not 
dreaming. The audacity of the last 


the surplice at Mass.” 


sentence quoted is staggering. I do 
not understand and assuredly do 
not envy any Catholic who can per- 
sist in taking a sentimental view of 
what is in fact a monstrous con- 
spiracy against the truth. 

Of course, I acquit Mr. Knox 
himself of any bad faith or any ill 
motive. But that is just the mis- 
chief of it. A plot to overthrow 
historical and religious truth, to 
poison the wells and to pass cur- 
rent the most impudent of fictions, 
has inveigled men of unquestion- 
able good faith and admirable char- 
acter like Mr. Knox, in its toils. 
Nevertheless, the plot in question is 
too shameless to be passed over in 
silence, and gives point to the well- 
weighed words of Mgr. Vaughan: 
“The Father of Lies invented con- 
tinuity.” 

In the first place, it may be re- 
marked that vestments and candles 
would avail nothing towards con- 
tinuity without a valid priesthood. 
In Denmark and Sweden, for in- 
stance, both are retained, and in 
Swedish usage the term Hogmis 
(“high mass”) is retained for a 
service of which the sermon forms 
the chief part, but no one is under 
any delusion regarding its char- 
acter. 

In the second place, the picture of 
Elizabeth, who had with the utmost 
deliberation, against the wishes of 
the vast majority of her subjects, 
abolished Catholic worship as far 




















as lay in her power, wistfully striv- 
ing to preserve as much of it as she 
could, is grotesquely unhistorical. 

As to her character, religiously 
considered, we may listen to the 
testimony of three Protestant his- 
torians. “No woman ever lived who 
was so totally destitute of the senti- 
ment of religion,” wrote John Rich- 
ard Green (Short History of Eng- 
land, Dent, vol. I. p. 355). “The 
Queen did not like the idea of reli- 
gious zeal, she could not under- 
stand the stern and unyielding con- 
victions of either Catholic or Prot- 
estant. She feared the effects of 
both.” (Professor A. J. Klein, In- 
tolerance in the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1917, p. 103.) “Her soul was 
scarcely ever touched by anything 
of the nature of religious enthusi- 
asm” (Professor Arnold Oskar 
Meyer, England and the Catholic 
Church under Queen Elizabeth, 
Eng. tr., 1916, p. 15). The remark- 
ably accurate forecast and plan 
called the Device for the alteration 
of religion was, Strype tells us, 
“about the beginning of December 
(1558) ...drawn up by some 
notable hand, and offered to Secre- 
tary Cecil (Annals, I. pp. 51, 52, 
quoted in Birt, Elizabethan Reli- 
gious Settlement, p. 18, footnote). 
In it we find the proposal, until 
Parliament can be summoned to 
carry out the revolution, “And for 
her Highness’ conscience till then, 
if there be some other devout sort 
of prayers or memory said, and the 
seldomer Mass.” 

Parliament, as we know, carried 
out the change desired, reimposing 
the second Edwardine Prayer Book, 
“so authorized by Parliament in the 
said fifth and sixth years of the 
reign of King Edward VI., with one 
alteration or addition of certain les- 
sons to be used on every Sunday 
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in the year, and the form of the 
Litany altered and corrected, and 
two sentences only added in the de- 
livery of the Sacrament to the com- 
municants, and none other or other- 
wise.” The penalty for refusing to 
use this newfangled service or for 
using any other was, for the first 
offense, to forfeit to the crown “the 
profit of all his spiritual benefices 
or promotions coming or arising in 
one whole year next after his con- 
viction; and also that the person so 
convicted shall for the same offence 
suffer imprisonment by the space 
of six months, without bail or main- 
prize.” For the second offense, im- 
prisonment for one whole year, and 
deprivation ipso facto of all his 
spiritual promotions, his place be- 
ing filled by others “as though the 
person or persons so offending were 
dead.” For the third offense, de- 
privation, ipso facto, of all his spir- 
itual promotions and imprisonment 
during life.* 

The late Dom Henry Norbert Birt 


1In his Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, 
Father John Gerard thus refers to this legis- 
lation: “Moreover, it is enacted by authority 
of the said Parliament that all clergymen 
shall leave and abandon from this time for- 
ward the Old Roman use of Latin Servicc, 
Mass, and administration of other Sacra- 
ments, and shall betake themselves to say or 
sing the same in English in all churches or 
chapels, and to administer the Sacraments 
after the manner, rites, and fashion which is 
set down and prescribed in a new book of 
Common Prayer set forth for the purpose, and 
he that shall refuse to do so, or shall use any 
other rite or form of service or Sacraments 
than is therein appointed, shall for his first 
default be committed to prison for six months 
and lose the fruits of all his ecclesiastical 
living for a whole year, and for the second 
offence shall lose all his living for ever and 
lie in prison a year, and for the third time 
shall be condemned to perpetual prison all the 
time of his life. An*. 1°. Eliz. cap. 2°.” (Ed. 
Father John Morris, S.J., 1872, p. 320.) “Here 
you may see,” adds Father Gerard, “what it-is 
they intend when they urge Catholics to come 
to their churches and service and that it is no 
act of temporal duty or obedience in civil 
matters which they require (as they will 
sometimes pretend, to make no thought dis- 
obedient and stubborn), but a renunciation of 
our old and the only true religion and a 
conformity to their new doctrine” (Ibid., 320). 
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tells us in the Dublin Review for 
April, 1900, that, in the midsum- 
mer of 1559, “in order to enforce 
compliance with the new Acts es- 
tablishing the royal supremacy and 
uniformity in worship a general 
Royal Visitation was decided upon, 
and in connection therewith Ar- 
ticles of Enquiry were drawn up 
which in many instances display 
so remarkable a similarity in their 
terms with those of 1547 that the 
earlier compilation was _ clearly 
adapted as a model” (p. 314). 
Among them is the following: 
“Item, whether you know any man 
in your parish, secretly, or in un- 
lawful conventicles say or hear 
Mass, or any other service prohib- 
ited by the law” (Ibid.). 

Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burghley, chief architect, in 
collaboration, with Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, of England’s spiritual ruin, 
was under no delusions about his 
own handiwork. Evidently he 
failed to foresee the controversial 
exigencies destined to arise! 

In 1561 “a list of prisoners was 
drawn up, endorsed ‘the names of 
the prisoners for the Mass’; oppo- 
site many of the names there was 
specially added by Cecil the illu- 
minative word ‘Mass’” (Birt, Eliza- 
bethan Religious Settlement, p. 
529). 

Elizabeth’s own reverence for the 
Mass may be gauged by her forbid- 
ding the Elevation of the Host in 
her presence, almost as soon as she 
came to the throne. “Towards the 
end of the year (1558), the atmos- 
phere of the Court was cleared of 
everything Catholic. At Christmas 
the queen at length threw aside her 
reserve, and went out from Mass 
before the elevation of the host. ... 
In spite of much that was incon- 
sistent in her conduct, Elizabeth 
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now left no one in doubt as to her 
religious opinions. Although at her 
coronation (January 15) a few 
things still remained ambiguous, 
all important points were already 
settled or as good as settled. The 
queen, it is true, took the ancient 
oath containing the promise to 
maintain the priviléges of the 
church, but the spirit that was to 
rule the church was plainly shown 
by her conduct during the cere- 
mony. As at the Mass on Christ- 
mas day, Elizabeth withdrew before 
the elevation of the host took place 
in order to avoid being present at 
the outward sign of transubstantia- 
tion, which was regarded in Eng- 
land almost as the symbol of the 
Roman church, she also refrained 
from receiving the Holy Com- 
munion which was given according 
to the ancient rite under one kind. 
Shortly afterwards (January 25), 
on her way to Westminster to open 
Parliament, the queen refused to 
be received in procession by the 
monks of Westminster Abbey ac- 
cording to their custom; ‘away with 
those torches for we see very well’ 
was her mocking comment on their 
festal array.” Thus writes a can- 
did Protestant historian, Professor 
Arnold Oskar Meyer of Rostock 
(Father J. R. McKee’s translation, 
Kegan Paul, 1916, pp. 18-20). The 
fact that the learned Oratorian 
Englished it is a high testimony to 
the book’s scholarly fairness, which, 
indeed, it would be hard to over- 
praise. I have seldom met with 
any book so scrupulously fair. 
The act of 13 Eliz. 1. 2 “made it 
high treason to put into effect any 
papal bill of absolution, to absolve 
or reconcile any person to the Cath- 
olic Church, or to be so absolved or 
reconciled, or to procure or publish 
any papal Bull or writing what- 
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ever” (Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 
XI. p. 612). 

In 1581 an “Act to restrain the 
Queen’s Majesty’s subjects in their 
obedience” (23 Eliz. c. 1.) “made it 
high treason to reconcile anyone ur 
to be reconciled to ‘the Romish reli- 
gion,’ prohibited Mass under pen- 
alty of a fine of two hundred marks 
and imprisonment for one year for 
the celebrant, and a fine of one hun- 
dred marks and the same imprison- 
ment for those who heard the 
Mass.” Nor is this all. The taking 
down of the altar was commanded 
by Elizabeth’s Injunctions of 1559; 
“for observation of one uniformity 
through the whole realm, and for 
the better imitation of the law in 
that behalf, it is ordered that no 
altar be taken down, but by over- 
sight of the curate of the church, 
and the churchwardens, or one of 
them at the least, wherein no riot- 
ous or disordered manner is to be 
used. And that the holy table in 
every church be decently made, and 
set in the place where the altar 
stood, and then commonly covered 

. and so to stand, saving when 
the communion of the Sacrament is 
to be distributed.” At Cheswardine 
in Shropshire we find “1560 Payd 
. .. to Wyll’m Mee for ryddinge 
owt of the aulters xiid” (Shropshire 
Parish Documents, 1903, p. 60); 
and at the same time in Leicester 
“Paid for drink for 4 men at taking 
down the altar stones” (Dudley 
Baxter, The Reformation at St. Mar- 
tin’s, Leicester, p. 17). Could deeds 
or words speak plainer? 

It will hardly be pretended that 
these acts or those that followed 
(for instance, that of 1585, making 
it high treason for any seminary 
priest to be in England at all, when 
the only other priests were the 
dwindling Marian survivors) were 
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passed against the mind and intent 
of Queen Elizabeth! 

Her contempt for the pseudo- 
bishops and clergy she had intruded 
into the place of Catholic bishops 
and priests she did not conceal, 
witness her threat to Dr. Cox of Ely 
and her contemptuous reference te 
“hedge priests” on her deathbed. 

There is the notorious 31st Ar- 
ticle, the miserable evasions of 
which are contradicted by the whole 
reign of Elizabeth. “If its frank- 
ness could be ingeniously construed 
so as to cover anything short of a 
total repudiation of the Mass, an 
unequivocal commentary is fur- 
nished by the relentless persecu- 
tion, which raged for over two hun- 
dred years” (Archbishop Keating, 
then Bishop of Northampton, at the 
Westminster Eucharistic Congress, 
1908, Report, 1909, p. 81). To 
quote the same authority, “we 
know the familiar jest of a contem- 
porary French king about the price 
of a Mass. For our Catholic fore- 
fathers it was no jesting matter. 
For them the penal laws settled the 
price—beggary at the lowest, and 
not uncommonly imprisonment, 
torture, and an appalling death. 
Spies and pursuivants, egged on by 
the certainty of rich reward, preyed 
on rich and poor alike, and took 
care that the price of the Mass was 
exacted.” (JIbid., p. 83.) 

Finally we may hear the protest 
of a candid English Protestant his- 
torian against the effrontery of 
“continuity” fabulists. “A fair 
consideration of the actual facts of 
the Tudor history serves further to 
show that a theory like that which 
prevails so widely at present— 
which represents the English 
Church in any other light than that 
of one, though it may, perhaps, be 
admitted, the greatest and the most 
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dignified of the many Protestant 
Churches which arose in the six- 
teenth century—is a novelty which 
took its very earliest rise some half- 
century or more after the separa- 
tion from Rome, as a direct conse- 
quence of Elizabeth’s determina- 
tion to give no quarter to the earlier 
Puritans, and which made little or 
no progress for another half-cen- 
tury still. The evidence is simply 
overwhelming which shows, that 
during the whole period from 1552 
onwards the English Church was 
considered, by friends and foes 
alike, to be for all intents and pur- 
poses one with the Swiss churches 
of Zurich and Geneva. The divines 
of the Church of England during 
the period in question differed, no 
doubt, among themselves on those 
minor points, which, as we have 
seen, were so nearly carried in 
favour of the Puritans in the Con- 
vocation of 1562, but their great 
anxieties were two only, viz., to 
shake themselves free from ‘the 
tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and 
all his detestable enormities,’—to 
use words which once were sounded 
forth in all the churches in the 
land as one of the petitions in the 
Litany,—and, secondly, to claim 
brotherhood and sympathy with 
the Protestant leaders in Switzer- 
land and on the Upper Rhine. This 
remains true notwithstanding the 
equal truth of the fact that Henry 
VIII., who gave the first impulse to 
the Reformation in England, was 
no Protestant and no friend to 
Protestants.” (G. W. Child, Church 
and State under the Tudors, 1890, 
pp. 273, 274.) 

The same authority declares that 
among the conclusions necessarily 
following from the recorded facts 
are “(11) That the above Act (of 
Supremacy), together with the Act 
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of Uniformity, was passed by Eliza- 
beth’s first Parliament against the 
unanimous opposition of the spir- 
itual peers in the Upper House; and 
that Convocation took no part in 
the matter, except so far as the 
Lower House passed resolutions ap- 
proving the whole of Mary’s legisla- 
tion. (12) That almost all the 
prominent Elizabethan bishops and 
divines were in doctrine Zwinglian 
or Calvinist, and were at much 
pains to declare themselves at one 
with the leading Swiss reformers, 
especially with Bullinger and Peter 
Martyr. ... (14) Bancroft in 
1588, and Bilson some three years 
later, are the first writers who sug- 
gest any Divine right of bishops in 
the English Church, and of them 
the first accompanies his sugges- 
tion by a claim, in so many words, 
of the whole papal power for the 
Queen. It was plainly as a set-off 
to the Puritan claim of Divine right 
for their discipline that this 
counter-claim was made.” (Pp. 
278, 279.) 

It is very significant that Mr. 
Knox has not one word of allusion 
to the martyrs. If they were not 
martyrs for the Mass, who in all 
the history of Christendom can 
claim that title? The pretense that 
they died for treason is sufficiently 
refuted by the persecutors them- 
selves, who often offered the vic- 
tims their lives if they would only 
apostatize from the Faith. Blessed 
Edmund Campion was offered the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

That anyone claiming to be edn- 
cated could be ignorant of Eliza- 
beth’s attitude to the Mass, and of 
the extreme care taken by the An- 
glican Church to abolish the Holy 
Sacrifice, is a portent that needs 
explanation. The old-fashioned 
anti-Catholic bigotry was far less 
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anti-Catholic, I am convinced, than 
the “Anglo-Catholic” conspiracy to 
dethrone both history and reason, 
and to steal the name and place of 
Catholics. Unchastised, unrepro- 
bated, such audacity, like that of 
the first contrivers of Anglicanism, 
thrives apace upon impunity until 
it gains the ascendancy, thanks to 
the apathy of indifferent or incur- 
ably sentimental Catholics, who 
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cannot or will not see what is cov- 
ered by the sheep’s clothing. 

“Bishop Butler has admirably re- 
marked that ‘it is as easy to shut the 
eyes of the mind as those of the 
body.’ We may add that no habit 
is sooner formed than this of intel- 
lectual self-obscurantism, and that 
when once formed it rapidly be- 
comes inveterate.” (Dublin Re- 
view, April, 1877, p. 387.) 
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By W1LuiAM A. DRAKE. 


I cANNOoT make her dead; she was so young, 
So sweet, so joyous, and so beautiful, 

Her charms bestowed in store so bountiful 
She seemed an angel out of heaven sprung. 


I cannot make her dead; why hath Death swung 
His hateful scythe, so harshly merciful, 

Within the blushing of its bloom to cull 

This loveliest bud upon our garland hung? 


I cannot make her dead, nor is she dead 
To me; I see her passing to that land 
Where pain is not, and every grief is shed; 


I see her pausing on the starry way, 
And looking back, and stretching forth her hand 
To comfort us who weep for her to-day. 











IRISH SKETCHES. 


By R. Woops. 


I. 


THE LITTLE GREEN MAN. 


OU would not believe me if I 
were to tell you how small he 
was. Have you heard of the curious 
dwarfed native of certain Pacific 
isles? Well, he was smaller than 
that. Think of the most diminu- 
tive Pygmy in the African forests. 
He was smaller than that, too. A 
child of seven years might be com- 
parable to him in size. I thought 


he was a child when I came behind 
him sitting in the road. But hear- 
ing my footfall, he turned up to me 


a face that was a thousand years 
old. It was not wrinkled, either; 
it was the look of it that was an- 
cient. His head was large for his 
body, and his chest was narrow, 
and the whole of him clothed in a 
suit of something that appeared to 
be green homespun.... And, 
och, his legs! They were that thin 
they would break between your 
fingers with a snap. Spidery legs, 
that’s what they were. The trousers 
were fairly long and were tucked 
into gray-green shoes of smooth 
leather. The color ef the shoes 
and clothes was reflected in his sal- 
low face. A feeling of revulsion 
took hold of me at sight of it. 

As I drew near, he thrust toward 
me his swollen head and, getting 
nimbly to his feet, held out a heavy 
square box, saying, “Try could you 
open this.” There was no “by your 
leave” or any semblance of man- 
ners in his tone. I began jabbing 


at the box with my penknife, keep- 
ing one eye on the work and one 
on the little fellow. Obviously, he 
was not a child. There was too 
much slyness in his eye. It was a 
red eye, and his lip was hanging 
down. 

“You’re not doing well,” he re- 
marked. 

I gave him back the box. He put 
it down in the road and sat on it. 

“If you knew what was in it,” he 
said, “you’d be more in a hurry to 
open it.... But we'll let that 
pass.” 

I sat down on a stump before 
him, and we entered into conversa- 
tion. 

“Are you forty years old or a’ 
day?” he asked. 

“I’m forty years old to the day,” 
I said in some surprise. 

“Well, you’re too old to speak 
such abominable Gaelic.” 

“If you had landed in Ireland but 
one short week ago,” I retorted, 
“you’d be speaking worse Irish 
than mine.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said 
he, rubbing his cheek. “I never 
had any other language. Is it a 
stranger you are in all this place?” 

I told him that I knew the few 
neighbors about but not the Squire 
up on the hill. 

“Oh, the Squire!” said the man- 
een, his red eye lighting up. “He 
has a son, I’m thinking.” 
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“Yes, he has a son, poor wretch!” 
I replied. 

The maneen’s eye was like a red 
coal. 

“The world is peopled with 
fools,” he said. “They are as trees 
in the wood. Only once in my time 
did I meet with a wise one... 
and she was a woman.” 

“Was she an Irishwoman?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t know that,” said he. 
“She had very bad Gaelic. Her 
father’s home was up there where 
the Squire lives now, and he was a 
Squire, too. But she left him for 
love of me.” 

I looked at the fellow’s swollen 
head and greenish skin, but I held 
my peace. 

“There were tufted trees,” said 
he, “all about the Squire’s house. 
Granya would hide herself in them 
till the Squire’s glance was away. 


Then she would pass over the fields 


to me. She had a fine carriage 
when she walked, slow moving, in 
the manner of a cloud. Many’s the 
time I have heard her father calling 
her name till his voice became a 
cry in the sky. But Granya paid 
no heed. The people said she was 
fairy-stricken. They have foolish 
talk. 

“She used to sit in a green place 
with me, her black hair streaming 
down her dress. It was dim, mys- 
terious hair. But we'll let that pass. 
The memory is like a thern in my 
breast. 

“ ‘Granya,’ said her father, ‘where 
are you gone all of the day? Won’t 
you come to harm, lass, with these 
wanderings?’ He would turn his 
doting look upon her till she was 
half minded to bide at home with 
him. But she had a thought of me 
waiting in a far place, and she’d 
watch until her father’s eye was 


away from her. ‘Tis then she’d 
come over the fields.” 

“Did you break her heart?” I in- 
terrupted him. 

“I did not,” said the maneen. 
“She vanished from her home, and 
I had no hand in it. The last time 
I saw Granya was in the wood op- 
posite to this. Her father’s body 
lay up in a great room with the 
soul parted forever. It was grief 
over Granya’s disappearance that 
did the deed. Her people would not 
let her enter tk: house, because 
they said she brought a curse on 
them. So she wandered weeping 
in the wood, her black hair stream- 
ing to the ground. I spoke to her, 
and she swayed back and forth in 
her grief, as a brittle lily sways on 
the stem. And while she wept, her 
dark hair grew indistinct and misty 
till it blended with the slender- 
est branches of the trees and faded 
into the thin mist that was creeping 
over her head. I saw no more of 
Granya but only the mist. It began 
to move from the wood, slowly, and 
it traveled on, skirting the fields 
and passing over the road, a white 
wraith that settled at last in the 
trees about the Squire’s house.” 

The little man shook his swollen 
head and got up from the box. I 
got up, too. 

“Are you a clurican?” I inquired. 

But he was silent. He gathered 
the square box under one arm and, 
catching hold of a low branch with 
the other, swung up into the trees, 
his green spindlelegs dangling down 
like the long stems of a vine. I had 
a strange sensation when I saw him 
draw himself up like that, and I 
was glad to get out of the wood. 

Later the neighbors’ cup of 
strong tea drowned some of the 
feeling in my bones. 

_ 1Fairy. 
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“There was a queer thing in the 
wood,” I told them. “I have just 
come from a talk with him.” 

“You met the Squire’s mad son,” 
they said. “The boy’s been an idiot 
from his birth.” 

But I had seen his ancient face 
and his sly red eye, and I knew it 
was no boy in it. 


II. 


No FIELD FoR PHILANTHROPY. 


Dear Reader: They are sending 
missionaries to the Emerald Isle to 
civilize the poor benighted native 
there. It seems that a certain Eng- 


lishman, while traveling through 
the countryside of Ireland, was ap- 
palled by the ignorance and super- 
stition prevalent among the Gaels. 
During his rambles he came across 


various ruined raths and towers 
which the natives called gentle 
places, and which were, of course, 
the relics of some interesting pre- 
historic inhabitants the accounts of 
whom are unhappily inaccessible to 
the researches of the British Mu- 
seum. But imagine! the Irishmen 
actually believe that these ruins are 
the abode of invisible beings whom 
they call gentle people, and who 
are supposed to exercise super- 
natural powers for the ill or the 
weal of their human neighbors. 
The pathos of the thing is that such 
lamentable conditions should exist 
right next door to cultivated, en- 
lightened England. What wonder 
that the British traveler rushed 
post speed back to London to in- 
terest his benevolent countrymen 
in the project he had formed in his 
brain? Ireland must be civilized, 
and that at once. These unfortu- 
nate Gaels must be sent to properly 
conducted schools where the inher- 
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ent superstition of their race would 
be gradually supplanted by a ra- 
tional, common-sense skepticism. 
The state of the Irish intellect must 
be brought, somehow, to the Eng- 
lish norm. 

Perhaps, the Sasanac was not 
sufficiently acquainted with affairs 
in that island. If he had been, he 
would have been still further dis- 
mayed to learn that not only the 
uncouth peasant but even the schol- 
ars there are in a similar state of 
benightedness. Historians, poets, 
pedagogues, are writing in a tone 
of unabashed credulity accounts of 
miraculous occurrences which they 
maintain to be common events in 
the country. Well, there is one 
gleam of hope. It is that England 
will not long tolerate such deplor- 
able circumstances. True to her 
policy, wherever the British flag is 
raised she will in the end reclaim 
the land from the moral darkness 
into which it has sunk. 

Poor Irishman, he has half an 
excuse for the tenacity with which 
he clings to gross traditions. In 
the old days, when the yoke of Eng- 
lish civilization was heaviest upon 
him, it was a momentary relief to 
direct his mind from the realities 
of sorrow and oppression to the 
unusual notions that crept into the 
corner of his brain. If he turned to 
God, the remembrance would in- 
stantly revive in him that he must 
no longer worship Him after the 
manner of his fathers, or, if so, it 
must be done in far-away, hidden 
caves and in secret fastnesses. If 
he thought about his language, he 
remembered that it was now a 
crime of high treason to speak his 
own tongue to his children. If he 
meditated on his country—well, it 
was only the hand of God that kept 
him from flinging himself headlong 
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into the bog-water. So with every 
ordinary avenue of ideas barred to 
him, he must needs force his 
thoughts into other channels. It 
was some meager consolation to 
turn from misery, poverty, and 
despair to the bright, fugitive vista 
of another world. 

Sitting out in the road, maybe, 
with his evicted family, the Irish- 
man could pick up a grain of com- 
fort from the reflection that there 
were little invisible tenants, any- 
how, whom the bailiffs couldn’t 
safely jostle. It relieved the ten- 
sion of his own tragedy to muse 
betimes on the pranks of these di- 
minutive gentle ones. Instead of 
sinking into the depths, he could 
create a curious optimism by means 
of his whimsical fancy. He was 
houseless and shelterless, forsooth; 
but wouldn’t the little folk be flab- 
bergasted, though, to come back to 
his demolished hearth and to find 
the embers cold that he was wont 
to leave burning for them! Seeking 
to drown out from his ears the hun- 
gry cries of his children, he could 
listen now and then to a half heard 
sound in the trees that might be 
the whistle of the wind through the 
leaves, but that, like as not, was 
the weeping of the little folk dree- 
ing their weird for each new calam- 
ity befalling the Gael. 

Affairs in Ireland have come to 
a pretty pass. My friend McManus 
tells me they have builded a rail- 
road through the glens of Knock- 
agar. Alas! that men should grow 
up with such a concept of civiliza- 
tion. Since my grandmother’s day 
the place has been inhabited by a 
most delightful people who “daren’t 
go a-hunting for fear of little men.” 
Now, I suppose, Knockagar will be- 
come a commercial or intellectual 
center of Anglicism. I can imag- 
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ine the bonny, horrified ghost of 
my grandmother stealing up behind 
two talking Irishmen in the future 
to find that they are not discussing 
Finn and the Fionna but rather . 
contending as to the merits of Hen- 
rik Ibsen and the intricacies of the 
Stock Exchange. This is the culti- 
vated state in store for the miser- 
able victims. Behold the goal to- 
ward which the humane altruists 
are struggling! 

Well, please God, it is a long day 
till the philanthropists shall accom- 
plish their mission. If the swaraj 
can keep British minds sufficiently 
alive to the backwardness of the 
Hindu people, the Irishman will be 
able to enjoy an occasional relapse. 
While the Sasanac’s attention is 
distracted to fresh missionary fields 
“across the wather,” my fine Pat- 
rick and Napper Tandy can sink 
back again in ungodly intercourse 
with the sidhe. 

Ah, yes, Mr. Shoneen, you are 
bent on exterminating your neigh- 
bor and his traditions. But let one 
drop of mercy temper your whole- 
sale destruction. Commit on the 
Gael every species of outrage and 
atrocity. Slander and contemn him 
abroad, stifle at home each legiti- 
mate breath drawn for liberty. 
Pluck out from the country every 
Irish custom and devotion, kill off 
patriotic notions, stamp out the 
nationality—but leave the fairies, 
Mr. Shoneen, O! 


III. 


THE RIDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Four Gaelic shepherds sat on the 
ground talking. Their flocks were 
feeding a few yards away. 

Said the first shepherd, “A great 
distance there is betwixt this world 
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and the next. It’s like the river in 
the Bible that rolled between Laz- 
arus and the rich man. Nobody can 
cross it.” 

“Then I don’t believe half the 
tales people do be telling,” said the 
second shepherd. “How could hu- 
mans see gentle folk and goblins 
if a river’s rolling between?” 

The third shepherd mused a 
while, crunching the lank grass in 
his loose teeth. Then he observed, 
“Father Rory could give you an 
answer to that.” 

“It’s a wise man is Father Rory. 
He will be a bishop some day.” 

“Did you mind him talking in the 
church Sunday? He wants to hear 
no more of goblins and fairies from 
us. He says they’re evil things 
with no souls. He says it’s more 
of our own souls we should be 
thinking.” 

“They have souls!” cried out 
“Tf 
they were angels driven from 
heaven, they have souls.” 

“A man from Armagh said they 
weren’t angels. He said they were 
a great fighting people living on this 
land before the men from Spain 
drove them out. Danaans he called 
them.” 

“If they were fighting people, 
they were men,” insisted Connla, 
“and men have souls, let Father 
Rory deny it.” 

His eyes were shining with little 
sparks in them. 

“What makes Father Rory so set 
against us?” mused the old shep- 
herd with the grass between his 
teeth. “It’s not priests like that we 
had in the days gone.” 

“I mind Father Hugh that used 
to go along like the rest of us. It’s 
because Father Rory is old, I guess. 
The old priests do be turning a 
stern face to the people.” 


Connla, the youngest shepherd. 
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Connla, the young shepherd, sat 
with his head cupped in his hands. 
Elbows propped on his knees and 
eyes scanning the clouds, that’s the 
way he was. 

Said he, “I was thinking of some- 
thing I was after seeing.” 

“What was it?” the 
wanted to know. 

“Down to the Boyne with my 
sheep I went last week. It is the 
cousin to my grandfather lives in 
that part. And she told me there 
was a great hunting-lodge on the 
edge of the river. She said it was 
built by the sea-god Mananan. I 
went down and I saw the hunting- 
lodge.” 

“What kind of lodge was it?” 

“It was a great thing like a pal- 
ace. Marble pillars it had and 
shafts of white marble shining in 
the sun. . . . You can be laughing. 
I saw with the eyes in my head, and 
my cousin before me.” 

“I never went to the Boyne River, 
Connla. But that’s a strange thing 
you’re telling us. Father Rory 
would be saying there’s a lie in it.” 

“It’s the bare truth. What would 
I be thinking up a lie for?” 

“My brother’s child went to school 
in Dublin,” spoke up the second 
shepherd. “He said there be no 
sea-gods or gentle folk. He says 
there does be nothing on the whole 
ridge of the world but what we can 
see.” 

“If the hunting-lodge lies down 
by the Boyne, how comes it Connla 
could see it? A bigger river than 
the Boyne flows betwixt this world 
and the land of sea-gods.” This 
from the first shepherd who was 
prepared to thresh out the subject. 
But his companions sprang to their 
feet suddenly, crying: 

“Whisht with your fairy talk! 
Here comes himself.” 


others 
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Father Rory came into view, a 
grim-visaged old priest in a black 
cassock. He had a switch in onc 
hand, and he cracked it in the air. 

“Scutamal, ye idlers, sitting to- 
gether like old gossips.... Get 
along with your sheep!” 

“Father, Connla was telling us a 
thing somebody put in his head.” 

“Tll put something into his 
head!” 

“It was about a marble hunting- 
lodge. Out of a novel he got it, 
I’m thinking.” 

“It is a marble palace is down 
by the Boyne,” insisted Connla, 
stubbornly, “the hunting-lodge of 
a sea-god.” 


“Marble palace, is it! Sea-gods!” 


grumbled Father Rory, furiously. 
These people to be clinging to their 
wild beliefs after his arduous teach- 
ing of them! O, mavrone, mavrone! 

“You never saw the Boyne River, 
Father,” put in the first shepherd. 


“No, I never saw it,” admitted 
the priest, “all the years I was here. 
Is it time I have to be gallivanting 
to the Boyne or to any other river? 
My hands are full in my own parish 
with the like of idle spalpeens like 
you. I never saw the Boyne River, 
the more shame to ye.” 

“Well, let you go down with us to 
the Boyne to-morrow, Father. We'll 
see if it’s a hunting-lodge or no.” 

“There is nothing strange by the 
Boyne River—only its banks and 
hills.” 

“It’s what my brother’s child 
said that came from Dublin,” af- 
firmed a shepherd. “There does be 
nothing but what we can see on 
the whole ridge of the world.” 

“Maybe,” observed another, “it 
was something built by the Da- 
naans.” 

Father Rory’s voice shook with 
a badly restrained anger. 
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“Sea-gods and Danaans! ... Och, 
go off with your sheep or I'll be 
giving ye a taste of something!” 

He cracked his switch in the air, 
and the shepherds began herding 
their flocks. : 


* * * 


The Boyne River rushes down in 
pleasant tumult. .That is a sky over 
it you could thrust your eyes 
through, clear, spanless, with only 
a whisk of cloud threading up, up, 
into the blue. 

Four men were scanning it one 
day, their noses in the air. It was 
the shepherds walking the banks. 

“Was it on this side, Connla?” 

“Here’s the old tomb of the 
kings,” said one, “and there’s the 
Brugh-na-Boyna. I hope it’s not 
humbugging us you are.” 

“Down further, this way it was,” 
explained Connla. “Here’s the trail 
my sheep were feeding on, do ye 
see? ... But it’s strange, I can’t 
see the lodge at all.” 

“The marble pillars ought to 
stand out white like that against 
the bank. Was it this bank, 
Connla?” 

“I can’t see it right. 
this bank.” 

“Let’s go on.” 

They went on a bit, expectant and 
silent, when whom should they see 
but Father Rory walking very fast 
away from them! His face was red 
with the surprise at meeting them. 

The shepherds called out, “Down 
further the  sheep-trail goes, 
Father.” 

He joined them, and they walked 
along until the track terminated at 
an earthen rath. 

“The trail ends here. 
the hunting-lodge now?” 

Father Rory turned in disgust to 
Connla. 


But it was 


Where’s 
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“Is it a palace of marble? Look 
at it!” 

Connla was troubled. “I saw it 
with the eyes in my head...a 
marble palace . . .” 

The priest pointed indignantly to 
the hilly slope. 

“Is it a marble palace,” he 
shouted, “or a mound?” 

“It’s a mound,” acknowledged 
Connla, staring dazedly at it. 

“Does that look like a sea-god’s 
palace! ...” The priest’s wrath 
prevented him from further ex- 
clamation. 

The old shepherds were laughing 
as they went away. 

“Father Rory is wise,” they whis- 
pered. “He will be a bishop next.” 

But Connla stood there, shaking 
his head. 

“It’s only a mound,” said he, “an 
old mound with the nettles grow- 
ing over it.” 


IV. 
JOHN DE CouRCEY. 


Many a tale is connected with the 
old ruined abbey in County Down. 
Some day some of us should go 
there with pencil and notebook and 
take down its narrative from the 
lips of those most adroit story-tell- 
ers, the Irish peasantry. The tale 
I set down here was told me in con- 
fidence by an old blacksmith, the 
friend of my father when the latter 
was an ambitious Kilkenny youth, 
fresh from college. I give you the 
blacksmith’s words of the story. 

*Twas in the days of King Jamie 
the Second, whom, despite his giddy 
pate, I cannot find it in my heart 
but to pity. The Prince of Orange 
was coming over with his armies, 
do ye mind? And here was poor 
King Jamie with his turncoat sub- 
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jects in England mad eager for the 
foreign man, and out here his fool- 
ish Irishman doing what they have 
always done, time out of mind— 
pouring out their lives for a spal- 
peen Saxon king who wouldn’t 
crook the length of his little finger 
for to help them. I hope in God 
they will take a lesson one of these 
days. 

*Twas one of his adherents, Lord 
Montgomery by name, who was 
after setting himself up as a kind 
of duke or earl of the country, and 
the poor people weak with the hun- 
ger and misfortune, the greater por- 
tion of them having nothing at all. 
Comes this fine lord one day to look 
over his dominions, for it is what 
he called them, the same as a rob- 
ber would call the booty his right- 
ful share. He had not a jot of 
knowledge of the country, but there 
was no telling him that, nor any- 
thing else. He left his servants in 
the castle and rode out by himself. 

After a long day of zigzag riding, 
with no thought of where he was 
going, he was near destroyed with 
the weariness, and he flung himself 
down by this abbey to rest. The 
abbey was as much of a ruin then 
as now, having been demolished in 
the great rebellion some forty-four 
or forty-five years before. It was 
the end of day, and my lord was for 
picking out a soft, smooth place 
under the trees to rest him, when 
all at once he heard a strange 
sound. It wasn’t his horse, for 
that was cropping the grass some 
few feet away. The noise came out 
of the abbey, and it sounded as if 
a heavy-footed body was stamping 
through the halls. 

“°Tis some old monk mooning 
about the ruins of his convent,” 
says the lord to himself. But he 
didn’t go out to investigate, forby 


. 
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he wasn’t fond of meeting one of 
the natives alone—though he could 
write back to England at the same 
time about his “submissive sub- 
jects.” 

*Twas a very great advantage to 
be back of the trees looking out; 
so thought my lord. Then his old 
nag put back her ears and whin- 
nied, and with that there came a 
great oath out of the abbey. 
*Twasn’t language for a monk to 
be using. My lord was like to die 
of fear, but he noticed that the 
swearing was in English, though it 
had a queer accent on it. So, taking 
hold of his sword, he comes out. 

A man was standing in the arch- 
way of the church, a strange booted 
and armed figure in the dress of a 
Norman soldier. He was above the 
average height, thin as a straw, and 
his face was pale. He had great, 
shiny eyes, like coals, and his mus- 
taches were long and drooping, and 
black, too. My lord was somewhat 
uneasy at the sight of the man, and 
he standing there putting his eyes 
through him, but he stood his 
ground brazen enough and waited 
for the soldier to speak (which was 
better manners than we give him 
credit for). 

“Who,” says the Norman, and he 
had a great, blustering voice, “who 
are you?” 

“I’m the lord of this county,” 
says my lord, getting back his con- 
ceit and courage with the words. 

“Lord!” roars the man with an- 
other oath, a bigger one, “and if 
» you’re the lord of this county, 
who am I?” 

“Satan take me if I know,” an- 
swers Montgomery. 

“['m John de Courcey,” an- 
nounces the Norman very proudly, 
“Earl of Ulster and Viceroy of all 
Ireland by his Majesty’s order.” 
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Montgomery blinked, for sure 
enough there was a John de Cour- 
cey was Viceroy of Ireland, but it 
was a matter of some five hundred 
years before his time. 

“I'd not be gainsaying the truth 
of your Excellency’s words,” re- 
marks Montgomery, civil enough, 
“but ’tis another king, James, has 
the throne now, and it’s myself has 
the rule of these humble dominions, 
at your service, sir.” 

“Well, maybe,” sighed De Cour- 
cey, dropping his head. (’Tis a fear- 
ful thing to find oneself fallen from 
power.) Then he pulls up straight 
like an army horse, and he says, 
“Ye might sit in the castle and rule 
over the county, true enough, but 
it’s little power ye’ll wield over this 
abbey. *Tis myself has builded it 
in the years gone by.” (A big liar 
was that man De Courcey, for it 
wasn’t himself had the abbey 
erected at all, but his wife, who 
was a good, pious lady, God rest 
her soul!) 

Montgomery was looking at the 
old wreck of a ruin, and he was 
thinking ‘*twasn’t worth arguing 
the possession of it, but the black 
conceit of his race came over him, 
and he answered, “I’m the lord of 
this county and I'll rule every 
ridge and stone of it, so help me 
Hannah!” 

The old Norman was going wild 
with dint of anger, and the oaths 
that came toppling out of his mouth 
made the holy stones of the place 
shiver. 

“You may say your choice of 
things,” went on Montgomery, “and 
stand there saying it till the crack 
of doom,” and he moved off to be 
getting on his horse. 

When the Norman saw him on 
the point of leaving, he called after 
him soft and easy, and says he, 
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“Let you not be going off in a rage 
now.” 

Montgomery came back at that, 
for why, he couldn’t find his horse 
which had wandered off. 

“I’m an old man,” said De Cour- 
cey, wiping off a crocodile tear, 
“and ‘tis sad to be stripped of my 
power. My heart is withered with 
it.” 

“Well,” says Montgomery, a little 
affected, “it’s not a hard man /7 am, 
and what could I do for you?” 

“Ye could pray for my soul,” an- 
swers De Courcey suddenly, in a 
different tone of voice. 

“It’s little enough to be asking,” 
replies Montgomery. 

“And more,” went on De Courcey, 
getting paler and paler and shrink- 
ing into himself, “ye could build 
up this abbey and fill it with holy 
monks for to go on praying for 
me.” 

“T'll do it all,” says my lord gen- 
erously. “Is there aught further?” 

“And ye could give back to the 
people of Ireland some of the lands 
ye have stolen,” whispered De 
Courcey, or what was left of 
the man, for there was no more 
than a shadow of him standing 
there. 

This was hardest of all for Mont- 
gomery, but he promised to do it 
too. Then De Courcey waved his 
hand sadly, and says he, “Och! if 
ye only knew, you people out there 
in the living world” . . . and pouf! 
he was gone. 

My lord was like to perish with 
astonishment. His knees were be- 


ginning to sway, and he thought 
*twould be a good thing for him to 
be looking about for his horse. But 
the strength was gone out of him. 
He could no more budge his feet 
than if he were chained to the spot. 
He fell on his knees and began bab- 
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bling out prayers. (’Twas some- 
what late in the day to be doing it, 
I’m thinking.) 

When his servants came to look 
for him, they found him lying there 
in a swoon. The moon was in its 
sitting by this time, and they 
searched around for his horse, but 
the creature was nowheres to be 
seen. My lord had to be carried 
back to the castle, whimpering that 
he was a well-intentioned man and 
had never harmed the hair of any- 
one, he hadn't. 

His people spread it abroad that 
he was after being assaulted by the 
natives of the place, who were no 
more than ruffians and murderers, 
as they said. But my lord rose up 
in his bed, and says he, “There is 
not a bit of truth in it. The Gaels 
are a tender-hearted people, and I 
hope to Heaven they will be submis- 
sive to me.” 

Then he gave orders to have the 
monastery builded up and the 
monks to be saying masses for the 
soul of John De Courcey, which was 
done. And ye might hear the bells 
of the grand abbey ringing out in 
the air of an evening. As to the 
rest of his promise about giving 
back the land to the people—that 
was to be seen. 


His wife she was laughing at him 
when he told her of what he had 
seen in the abbey. Says she, 
“There is no truth in it, not a grain. 
John De Courcey was shipwrecked 
on the coast of France where he 
died—which is what ye would know 
if ye read up the history. And,” 
says she, “it is my opinion ye might 
leave off sampling the ale of these 
Irish ruffians, if it’s that ye’ve been 
doing. "Tis a fine pattern you’re 
setting up for your young son and 
heir.” 




















MUSIC, MONKS, AND MODERNS. 
By Wiuiam J. Finn, C.S.P. ' 


PRE-EMINENT fact in the his- hicles for carrying clearly defined 
tory of the fine arts is the ideas to the intellect, directly, with- 
tardiness with which the art of out other media. Their vocabulary 
music disclosed its canons and cri- is univocal; the thoughts of which 
teria. This tardiness is notable, to they are the expression may be ap- 
the degree of intimating deliberate prehended without delay. It is 
reluctance. While the other art true, of course, that the intellect 
forms were steadily proceeding to eventually receives impressions 
the zenith of definiteness, music in- through the stimulation of the emo- 
sistently remained crude, inchoate, tions, but such impressions are re- 
almost inarticulate. Oratory, dra- layed, complex, and therefore un- 
ma, poetry, sculpture, architecture, reliable, differing whimsically ac- 
were sure of themselves long before cording to the temperament of the 
the primary elements of music’s individual subjects. 
code began to be coérdinated. The ancients, possibly, may have 
Perhaps an explanation for this been urged subconsciously by such 
may be found in the radical differ- observations, considering relative 
ence between music and all the values, to devote their best talents 
other arts as instruments of ex- to the perfecting of the other arts. 
pression. A German philosopher There was among them, indeed, a 
epitomized the difference thus: certain adumbration of what mu- 
“Music is quite independent of the sic was to reveal later, but the few 
visible world, is absolutely ignorant structural and rhythmic truths of 
of it, and could exist, in a certain which they seem to have been con- 
way, if there were no world; which scious were at random. It will 
cannot be said of the other arts.” probably continue to be the priv- 
Furthermore, music has no static ilege of conjecture to surmise ade- 
attributes; its qualities are dynamic,- quate causes for the delayed un- 
fugitive. Addressing itself to the folding of music as a scientific-art, 
non-cognitive faculties of the ego, but here is a fact, significant to 
the emotions, it functions neces- those whose minds find orientation 
sarily with uncertainty and indirect- vn religion: music awaited the es- 
ness. It has made no manifesta-~ tablishment and spread of Chris- 
tion of properties which can in- tianity before releasing its controls 
fluence the intellect directly. It is umreservedly to the race. Chaldea, 
therefore creative of moods, alto- Egypt, Babylon, Greece, China, the 
gether capricious, catering to the countries where the embryonic 
various and varying emotional sen- music of antiquity excited notable 
sibilities of those who listen. The interest, failed to discover a funda- 
other arts are sure instrumental- mental norm by which music could 
ities, certain in the sense and to progress to a status of architectural 
» the degree of being potential ve- rectitude. 
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Only after Christianity had 
breathed upon it, only when it had 
been permitted association with the 
liturgy of Christian worship, and 
not until the monks had conse- 
crated their friendship to it, did its 
potential content begin to be ap- 
preciated, or its phenomena and 
forms scientifically to be categor- 
ized. Should one, then, reasonably 
be convicted of gratuitousness in 
projecting the thought that music 
was kept mysteriously in leash un- 
til the mysticism of Christianity 
was ready to become its impulse 
and custodian? 

Yes or no, it is abundantly clear 
that music, as a force energized by 
its own intrinsic principles, and in- 
volving a cyclopedia of accuracies 
to be tabulated, was not within the 
spectrum of pre-Christian vision. < 

The exploratory light was first 
focused, with consistent steadfast- 
ness and academic purpose, upon 
the latent possibilities of music in 
the monasteries of Europe. (Grad- 
ually, if perhaps at first sluggishly, 
the crudities of the pre-Christian 
musical nucleus began to disappear, 
and a new art appeared and took 
form.) The vocation of serving 
Christianity seems to have been the 
influence which was required to 
arouse the potential art from its 
drowsy inertia. As effect follows 
cause, so progressive results re- 
warded the study of the monks; 
definite scale forms were eventually 
established which, being. mathemat- 
ically correct, exhibited elements in 
which, subsequently, the whole civi- 
lized race has found the satisfac- 
tion of its musical intuitions; prin- 
ciples of rhythm were codrdinated; 
intervallic relationships were am- 
plified; the consonance of synchro- 
nous sounds was developed through 
the meagerness of “organum” and 
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“descant” to the complex polyph- 
ony of the Palestrinesque idiom; 
and thus, through the zeal of Chris- 
tian monks, the fulcrum for all 
modern musical movement was 
prepared. vi 
Another significant fact in the 
history of music is this: a choir of 
human instruments was the sover- 
eign vehicle of utterance during 
the days of the new art’s monastic 
infancy and adolescence. Not even 
in the cathedral maturity of medie- 
val music had mechanical contriv- 
ances usurped this supremacy. 
Choruses of ecclesiastics and monks 
were the opportunity which the art 
seized to exploit its findings.) Al- 
though challenged later, and almost 
ignored now, the choral idiom was 
the undisputed instrumentality of 
the music grammarians, to whom 
the modern world owes its knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals. It is dif- 
ficult for moderns to comprehend 
accurately the point of view of cen- 
turies long since entombed, and 
thus it is that modern musicians, 
in majority, are unable to digest 
the fact, that the greatest com- 
posers and the most inspired gen- 
iuses of the musical art not only 
found satisfaction in the chorus, as 
an avenue through which to make 
propaganda for their musical creed, 
but were so exalted by the surpass- 
ing suitability of this musical unit, 
as to take but casual and indifferent 
cognizance of mechanical devices of 
musical purpose. Choirs of men, 
or of boys and men together, pro- 
vided an adequate means for reveal- 
ing each successive advance in the 
progress of monastic musicianship. 
It is a fact of historical record that 
mechanical instruments were util- 
ized from the beginning, but it is 
equally clear that these elicited 
much less enthusiasm from the ac- 
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credited musicians, during many 
centuries, than the chorus of human 
voices. Doubtless the facts that 
music awoke to consciousness of 
itself in the sanctuary, that it exer- 
cised itself chiefly with the liturgy 
of worship, and that it was guided 
in its growth by men sensitive to 
spiritual purposes, explain the 
lesser interest of the classic epoch 
in instrumental music. 

Music emerged from the chrysalis, 
because the churchmen visualized 
its efficacy as a religious force, and 
because they sensed its incompa- 
rable fitness for the expression of 
the profound moods of ritualistic 
prayer. The storied splendor of 
medieval choral virtuosity shares 
dignity with the bequest by the 
Church to music of the elaboration 
of fundamental theories. The mas- 
ter theoreticians and the leading 
composers, if one may conclude 
from the somewhat meager ev- 
idence at hand, were great choral 
masters. They seem to have under- 
stood the art of producing effects 
from groups of singers that were 
dynamic, abounding in richness of 
color, vital. They were, likely, 
skillful in weaving the various tim- 
bres of the choirs integral to a com- 
plete chorus into what may be 
named, analogously, a symphonic 
ensemble. Probably, too, nuance, 
delicate traceries of musical intima- 
tion, and, in the best sense of the 
word, dramatic progress to great 
moments of climax, were as easy of 
achievement to them, as they are 
now to the greater conductors of 
orchestras. If choral singing in the 
Middle Ages was as devitalized, as 
colorless, as unconvincing, as it is 
generally to-day, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Soriano, Vittoria, Lotti, 
Palestrina, and their many col- 
leagues, could have been inspired 
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to compose the great masterpieces, 
which are the glory not only of the 
Church’s participation in the culti- 
vation of the art of music but a 
triumphant glory of the art it- 


se . 
/ ferns the mental metamorphosis 
of the Renaissance was in progress, 


‘the art of music began to swerve to 


more worldly purposes, for when 
neopaganism had dispatched across 
the /Egean sufficient bacilli to vi- 
tiate the pure air of Christian ideals 
with enervating toxins, keeping the 
people closer to the earth, \musi- 
cians began to lose some of\ their 
interest in choral and ecclesiastical 
forms of composition, seeking the 
more spectacular opportunities of 
secular character. Opera and or- 
chestra became the objectives of 
musicianly ambition; instrumental- 
ism began to flourish; romanticism 
and the portrayal of personal senti- 
ment commenced to supersede the 
mystical qualities of the older mu- 
sic; the art itself succumbed to new 
influences, and to confusing pur- 
poses. The processes by which the 
post-Renaissance amplifications of 
music were effected were gradual, 
but in the period during which the 
operatic and orchestral forms were 
maturing, the art lost so much of 
its sometime character that for 
three centuries musicians, in ma- 
jority, have sensed less of spiritucl 
than of sensual potency in its ele- 
ments. The catalogue of theories 
and principles so laboriously dis- 
covered and so zealously codified 
by the monks, and by those who 
were influenced by their direction, 
have remained the substratum of 
the modern musical fabric, but the 
music-psychology of the monks has 
surrendered to a less psychic point 
of view, which, to be succinct, lacks 
the exalting nobility of purpose 
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upon which the monastic zeal had 
rested so securely. 

Such capitulation merits no con- 
gratulation. 

Obviously, and for kindred rea- 
sons, the concomitant surrender of 
the monastic instrumentality, the 
chorus, to lesser instrumentalities 
must be noted as a deplorable loss. 
Although reluctantly, yet unmis- 
takably, the choral idiom gave place 
to other media of musical eloquence. 
And since the metamorphosis has 
been completed, it is a matter of 
current information that composers 
of distinction have interested them- 
selves much more keenly in the 
operatic and instrumental phases 
of the art, than in the essentially 
spiritual phases which were born 
of pre-Renaissance idealism. The 
musical master-instrument of the 
golden age of music was the chorus, 
vibrant with human personality, 
alive; the instrument of to-day is 
impersonal, mechanical, orchestral. 
Catgut and brass horns, twangy 
reeds vibrating inanimately, instru- 
ments of percussion, and great con- 
gresses of organ pipes have usurped 
the long honored place of the A 
Cappella choir. Naturally, as ap- 
preciation of choral efficacy waned, 
there was a parallel decline in the 
understanding and _ control of 
choral technique. The distin- 
guished composer of to-day is not 
he who contributes to the thesaurus 
of choral literature, nor is the mu- 
sician who finds in an orchestra of 
human instruments an inspiration 
to genius, accredited enthusias- 
tically. Generally, the psychology 
of modern musicianship is at vari- 
ance with the convictions which 
created the superlative choral ef- 
ficiency of earlier ages. It is pos- 
sible to find a few choirs, which es- 
tablish in some measure their ar- 
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tistic succession to the earlier apos- 
tolate of music, but the plateau 
upon which most choirs and choral 
societies exploit their arid sounds 
is a desiccated soil, where little of 
beauty can flourish, 

To modern musicians, generally, 
the choral idiom ranks only as a 
medieval inadequacy. They seem 
quite content to permit the art 
which developed it to remain in 
comfortable obscurity. Choruses 
abound, it is true, but the medioc- 
rity of most of these is a telling 
argument to the public against the 
supremacy of choral efficacy. The 
people are no longer inspired by 
the operations of the average mod- 
ern choir or choral society, a 
meager percentage of music-lovers, 
only, retaining interest in them. 
The good reason for this is that 
modern choirs exhibit practically 
nothing of deep choral musician- 
ship. The nearest approach to art 
to which a very great majority of 
choruses attains, is a modicum of 
technical correctness in singing the 
written notes of a composition. The 
fairest compliment of even con- 
structive criticism merited by mod- 
ern choral efforts is that many of 
our choirs do not sing the wrong 
notes. Such quality of rectitude 
can scarce reasonably be considered 
to constitute the legitimate goal of 
choral musicianship, although it 
seems to satisfy the pseudo-con- 
ductors who, with meaningless 
grace, wave~* their batons before 
groups of choristers. The utter- 
ances of the average modern chorus 
are distressingly dull. Their vocal- 
ism is pitiably untrained. Potential 
qualities of artistry seem to be un- 
suspected. The net result of choral 
effort is an unsuccessful counter- 
feit of an art which might be an in- 
spiring vehicle for the presentation 














of music’s most valuable content. 
Choral singing in this century is 
like speech which expresses no 
thought, vocabulary without defini- 
tion. 

The ramifications of music since 
the Renaissance are responsible, re- 
motely, for the general ineffective- 
ness of choral singing, but to the 
smug lack of visualization on the 
part of choral conductors must be 
debited the proximate blame. The 
greater number of these approach 
choral direction with a casualness 
which indicts them for hopeless in- 
competency long before the medioc- 
rity of their output convicts them. 

In other fields of musical en- 
deavor, high standards of technical 
information prevail as the criteria 
by which candidates are judged 
eligible for distinguished positions. 
Directors of symphony orchestras 
and conductors of opera prepare 
themselves by comprehensive 
courses of study for the special 
phase of the art which they plan to 
exemplify, but the choral conductor 
is made over night. He has merely 
to buy a baton (all bound round 
with golden bands), look over the 
anthems or chorales to be prac- 
ticed, to make sure of the keys and 
rhythms, and, voild/ he is the com- 
plete maestro! Pianists, vocalists, 
organists, soi-disant vocal teachers, 
theoreticians, any and all who have 
familiarized themselves with the 
first primer of music, are ready, at 
the faintest intimation of opportu- 
nity, to assume the leadership of 
choral societies and church choirs. 
Their imperviousness to the funda- 
mental claims of the art is their 
outstanding quality. 

Choral music, therefore, is sig- 
nally unpopular. 

Consciously, many excellent mu- 
sicians have come to disregard the 
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chorus as a superior means of re- 
vealing their musical messages; 
subconsciously, when they find it 
opportune to employ the chorus in 
some opus, they seem to advert to 
it as to an inconsequential entity. 
The whole matter of choral activity 
is thrown over into the discard 
heap by the leading musicians 
(granting the normal measure of 
exceptions), on the ground that the 
average choir is recruited from 
among amateurs, and is conducted 
by an amateur, who, notwithstand- 
ing his circumventions, mental and 
technical, may affect to walk with 
a professional stride. The musical 
precocity of the day concerns itself 
loudly with the mock heroics of 
opera, the extracting of musical es- 
sences from wood and metal, and 
the purveying of dietetic menus by 
modishly attired recitalists. 

It would be absurd, sweepingly to 
satirize all present day exemplifica- 
tions of the choral art. Neverthe- 
less, a symposium of views of the 
leading musicians and the best in- 
formed connoisseurs of music 
would probably reveal unanimity in 
the conviction that choral singing, 
generally, lacks vitality, orientation, 
and consequence. There are dis- 
tinguished exceptions to this prev- 
alence of mediocrity, but these 
serve, by contrast, to hide in even 
grayer perspective the average 
choral activity, as well in Europe 
as in America. 

The Russian concept of music is 
still largely spiritual, and conse- 
quently there has been conserved 
to the Slav a high standard of 
choral composition, with concom- 
itant skill in choral performance. 
It is doubtful if in any other coun- 
try than Russia there remains so 
clearly defined a code of choral 
ideals, its social and economic 
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chaos notwithstanding. A few com- 
posers and conductors in Western 
Europe are giving of their best tal- 
ents to the choral idiom, but the 
majority of highly trained musi- 
cians find the symphony and the 
opera the loadstones to their gen- 
“jus. Therefore, there are few really 
effective choirs on the Continent. 
In some European countries, where 
high standards of general musician- 
ship prevail, one would be hard 
pressed to discover a choral under- 
taking, ecclesiastical or secular, 
which is not enshrouded in the sad- 
dest fruitlessness. In England, 
there has been more consistent ad- 
herence to traditions in the tech- 
nique of choral ensemble, notably 
in the choir-schools of the cathe- 
dral towns, and notably, too, in the 
conduct of the greater choral fes- 
tivals. But one discovers even 
there a complacency in the tech- 
nique itself, which robs otherwise 
faultless performances of the dy- 
namic elements which would ener- 
gize and beautify. America and 
Canada have been excitedly con- 
cerned with the exigency of gradu- 
ating from swaddling-clothes, and 
therefore should not be censured 
too severely for their desultory con- 
tribution to choral progress. The 
extraordinary artistry of the St. 
Olaf’s Lutheran Choir of Minnesota 
and of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto, Ontario, afford sharp con- 
trast to the supine listlessness of 
the majority of North American 
choirs. J 
Mediocrity can be and is achieve 
by choirs, employing female 


pranos; of this there is no doubt. 
But there is no middle line along 
which boy choirs may wander 
harmlessly. Either a boy choir is 
superbly fine, or it is unforgivably 
bad. The untrained voices of boys 
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find the zero mark of musical 
values more immediately than any 


other instrument of expression 
which the genii of unloveliness 
might invent. The singing of 


American boy choirs, with the ex- 
ception of a baker’s dozen, is la- 
mentably inartistic. Choirmasters 
of boy choirs seem to know less 
about their avocation than any 
other class of musicians. For many 
years, boy choirs have been em- 
ployed in churches, usually to the 
great discomfort and distraction of 
the worshipers. The piercing noisi- 
ness of the average American boy 
choir (especially in the Catholic 
Church) is too universally disap- 
proved and deplored by the laity to 
warrant extended comment here. 
When His Holiness, Pius X., issued 
his Encyclical Letter on Church 
Music, in November, 1903, hasty ef- 
forts were made to comply with its 
requirements. A radical change 
which the Encyclical called upon 
the clergy in America to effect was 
the replacing of women by boys as 
sopranos, in consonance with the 
long tradition of the Church. 
Choirmasters quickly dressed up 
lads in cassocks and surplices and 
hurried them into public service, 
for which they were prepared in- 
accurately and inadequately in 
technique, and vocally not at all. 
Many of these boys and their suc- 
cessors, though liturgically correct 
in sex and appearance, have been 
giving utterance to such grossly un- 
ical sounds as to frustrate the 
chief purpose of their participation 
in the liturgy, reducing, the while, 
the general status quo of choral 
music to a degree even lower than 
ever before. 
Wordsworth wrote of many 
things which are “Intimations of 
Immortality”: how strange that he 
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should have failed to sing of the 
wondrous echo of divinity, of saint- 
liness, of seraphs’ whispers, which, 
in the properly trained voice of a 
small boy, vibrates so irresistibly! 
How strange, too, that choirmasters 
should so completely ignore this 
differentiating quality of the boy 
chorister! For history proves not 
only that boys can achieve a vocal 
and technical skill commensurate 
with the most complex demands of 
repertoire, but that the beauty 
which God breathed into their song- 
ster-throats, can be brought to a 
maturity all its own, like unto the 
winged rustling of other-worldliness. 
Does not every choirmaster who 
retains the leadership of boy chor- 
isters, unmoved by his inadequacies, 
declining to investigate the require- 
ments of his position, convict him- 
self of lack of musical perspicacity, 
or of disingenuousness? Certainly! 
And the roster is filled up! 
Intellectual anemia is endemic 
among most classes of men. It is 
obviously epidemic among choral 
musicians. A pernicious form of 
the affliction seems to have attacked 
a not negligible percentage of 
America’s boy-choir directors. Un- 
til a comparatively recent date, only 
a few of these have been able to 
perceive the calamitous subversion 
of artistry in which their boy so- 
pranos have been clamorous accom- 
plices. A well-known New York 
choirmaster wrote for the metro- 
politan press a picturesque por- 
trayal of the choir boy as “Neither 
an Angel nor a Deliberate Sinner.” 
Probably the caption is as true as 
arresting. However, vocally, most 
choir boys are very active sinners, 
and the only tears shed for their 
iniquities course vicariously down 
the cheeks of the congregation. 
Horace’s observation about the poet 
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being born but not made, must be 
inverted when one thinks of a choir 
boy. There is one conviction which 
all successful choirmasters share 
equally, namely, that “choir boys” 
are certainly not born, but made 
with the most painstaking efforts. 
They must be reduced to a musical 
pulp, poured into molds of partic- 
ular design, and eventually pieced 
together according to formule 
which neither complacency in gen- 
eral musicianship nor facility in 
guessing riddles will ever reveal. 
Only when choirmasters shall have 
realized this, may we look for a 
surcease of the ill-sounding out- 
cries which have accumulated such 
country-wide animadversion against 
the singing of boys. 

Excellence of standards will not 
prevail until choirmasters shall 
have accepted this fundamental: 
boys can be developed as musical 
material only by a specific scheme 
which is suited to their vocal idio- 
syncrasies, to their juvenile orien- 
tation to the art, and to their 
definitely spiritual potentialities. 
Otherwise, boy choirs will continue 
to be transgressors against liturgy 
and art. And if such, why should 
they be allowed participation in a 
religious ritual? Better, by many 
tokens, to postpone to a more fa- 
vorable day the solemnities of sung 
services, than to permit further deg- 
radation of art and frustration of 
spiritual purpose. 

For those who are interested in 
the resuscitation of the monastic 
point of view, the nobler philosophy 
of music, it may be observed op- 
portunely, that only musicians who 
react readily and spontaneously to 
religious impulses can exercise an 
effective control over church choirs 
or choral societies. 

The choral conductor must be a 
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student, a thinker. He must have 
the habit of mind of weighing in 
the balance his daily experiences 
according to a religious standard. 
An atheist, an agnostic, a boule- 
vardier, a lukewarm chamelion, is 
altogether unfit for the quasi-sacer- 
dotal privileges of a choirmaster. 
One who has acquired facility in 
musical technique only, and has 
failed to cultivate within himself a 
fine psychology of religion, will 
never elicit from a chorus the great 
inspirations of music. 

The choral conductor should be 
educated in the humanities. Per- 
haps he needs such education more 
than other musicians. If he be not 
a student of history and literature; 
if he fail to interest himself deeply 
in the current events of which he is 
integrally a part; briefly, if he per- 
mit his mind to be circumscribed 
by unrelated frontiers of music it- 
self, his failure as a choral con- 
ductor is clearly assured. 

It is almost superfluous to insist 
that a high degree of general musi- 
cianship is prerequisite to effective 
choral conducting. But this is not 
sufficient. The chorus, being a mu- 
sical entity in itself and by itself, is 
differentiated from all other mu- 
sical units as specifically as the 
organ from the piano, and the vio- 
lin from the timpani. 

The choirmaster, then, should be 
a specialist. 

On the corner stone of a sound 
general musicianship, he should 
have built a comprehensive under- 
standing of everything distinctive 
of concerted singing and choral in- 
terpretation. There are idioms 
proper to every language. There 
are idioms in music. The chorus 
claims its own. The choirmaster 
must therefore be an idiomatic mu- 
sician. 
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There are many subjects of which 
he must be master. There is the 
scientific vocal training which must 
be given to each of the several con- 
stituent sections of a choir; there is 
the artistic codrdination of these 
elements into a perfect ensemble, 
which must be made to include, 
among other qualities, unification, 
continuity, flexibility, dynamic elas- 
ticity, solidarity; there is the art of 
A Cappella singing in unequal tem- 
perament; there is the problem of 
relating pitch to acoustics and to 
the physical disposition of the 
choristers; there are the various 
types of music to be interpreted, 
each involving its own proper tech- 
nique and psychology; there are, to 
epitomize, phases of choral guid- 
ance which are as essential to it, as 
fingering to a pianist, pedaling to 
an organist, knowledge of the na- 
ture, timbre, and potentialities of 
all orchestral instruments, sepa- 
rately and together, to a symphonic 
conductor. 

Unquestionably, the advent of the 
operatic and symphonic forms of 
music distracted musicians from 
the notable fact of music’s history, 
namely, that the chorus for many 
centuries, during which some of 
the greatest geniuses of the art 
lived, was the supreme vehicle for 

nveying the enduring messages 

music. The place of all other 
forms of music is well protected, 
and these, without doubt, deserve 
much of the dignity which modern 
musicianship has bestowed upon 
them, but the usurpation of the dais 
of first importance by mechanical 
instrumentalities is a calamity in 
the musical life of our time, which is 
not without distressing effect upon 
the solemnities of public worship. 

The chorus is the historical in- 
strument! 
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Perhaps the backward swing of 
the pendulum is due? 

The late Horatio Parker, Profes- 
sor of Music at Yale University, 
America’s foremost music-academi- 
cian, prophesied a decade ago, to 
fifteen hundred professional musi- 
cians at Philadelphia, that the mo- 
ment for the revival of the monas- 
tic philosophy of music was even 
then approaching. That moment 
has been delayed; but, declining to 
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succumb to pessimism, it is pleas- 
ant to note the growing dissatis- 
faction, among the more serious mu- 
sicians, with the charlatanism and 
generally deplorable estate of the 
great old art of the medieval monks. 

Perhaps the scale of good Guido 
of Arezzo will again be consecrated 
to higher purposes—to the purposes 
which first persuaded the art of 
music to emerge from its hiding 
place! 





TO ONE YOUNGER. 


By Loretta RocHE. 


You who have happiness in your hands to hold, 

You do not need my cloak of woven sorrows. 

Ugly and rough it is; you would not wear it— 

You who face fearlessly and proudly the to-morrows. 


It is not soft enough to clothe your beauty; 

You should have velvet robes with jeweled clasps of gold. 
But I will mend it, and hang it away for you— 

The wind goes through one, when one is old. 


I cannot guard you from the bitter sorrows; 

O my proud lovely one, with courage bright and bold! 

How can I bear to look on the to-morrows 

That will tear at your robe with its shining clasps of gold? 
Stiff and rough to feel, is my cloak of woven sorrows, 
But you will see how kind it is to keep out the cold. 








ALEXANDRIA AND THE MYSTICAL WRITINGS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 


By M. G. SeGcar, M.A.Oxon. 


Il. 


E can leave for the moment 
the influence of the School of 
St. Victor and revert to another line 
of thought which, originating in 
Alexandria, was reflected in English 
literature of the Middle Ages. 
Allegory may be, but is not neces- 
sarily, mystical; it may be merely 
intellectual. It is an illustration of 
a truth, not by simple comparison, 
but by a comparison of relations. 
The medieval poet said the world 
was like a mermaid; he meant that 
the relation of the mermaid to be- 
wildered sailors was that of the 
world to the soul. There is noth- 
ing mystical in this illustration, 
and, indeed, where it is present, the 
mystical element in allegory is dif- 
ficult to define. It is secondary 
mysticism as it were, a determina- 
tion to find God in everything and 
a belief that everything, rightly 
interpreted, speaks of God. This 
mystical point of view, or second- 
ary mysticism, is not that moment 
of vision enjoyed by the poet or the 
contemplative devout person which 
is direct natural mysticism. It is 
an abiding state of mind conducive 
to natural mysticism, just as it fol- 
lows it, and is the far-away echo in 
the human harmony of that great 
visitation of God which is super- 
natural mysticism. This mysticism 
of nature-interpretation, which, in 
the Middle Ages, showed itself in 
allegory, has a well-marked and il- 
luminating history. 


India and the East held certain 
animals in especial reverence as the 
symbols of her deities. Something 
of this feeling towards animals and 
birds and plants was in the mental- 
ity of the Alexandrian Fathers, and 
they evolved a symbolism, a system 
of allegorical exegesis, to which the 
semi-mystical allegory of the Middle 
Ages may be traced. The facts 
about animals and birds they prob- 
ably took from the Elder Pliny. 
But it must not be forgotten that 
the Alexandrian Fathers and their 
friends had not very far to go to 
see real lions, tigers, and snakes; 
and the _ strange characteristics 
which are attributed to wild beasts 
in the Alexandrian Fathers’ writ- 
ings may have no more exalted or- 
igin than the boasting of hunters. 
Be this as it may, their natural his- 
tory is curious. 

The Etymologiz of St. Isidore of 
Seville, a compendium of facts 
about nature, ranks next to Pliny’s 
in historical importance. St. Isidore 
has a passage about the lion which 
is perhaps typical of what sort of 
facts medieval literature took from 
Pliny and what from Alexandria. 
This St. Isidore quotes from Pliny: 
“When the lions sleep, they keep 
watch nevertheless, for their eyes 
are open. When they walk, their 
tails dragging on the ground after 
them obliterate their footsteps so 
that no hunter may find them.” He 
continues from Origen: “Lion cubs 
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when born sleep for three nights 
and three days, then at length their 
father roars and his roaring seems 
to shake the foundations of the 
earth, and the cubs rise up from 
their sleep.” Pliny’s facts, even if 
untrue, are practical; Origen’s con- 
tribution has little value apart from 
its allegorical application. Origen 
means that the sleeping cubs are, 
as it were, dead cubs, and only come 
to life when their father calls them. 
This is a symbol, he tells us, of the 
Birth of Our Lord. The rising up 
of lion cubs is in later bestiaries 
used as a symbol of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Fact comes from Pliny, allegor- 
ical interpretation from Alexan- 
dria. This Clement and Origen de- 
veloped consciously as a method of 
interpreting Scripture, the method 
now called typical exegesis, and in- 
cidentally gave a great impetus to 
the use of religious and semi-reli- 
gious allegory in literature. 

Clement of Alexandria, born about 
A. D. 150, an Athenian and a convert, 
later a teacher in the Catechetical 
School, first shows us the tone of 
mind of the Christian Fathers. The 
ideal man is one who is pure, and 
purity is to think holy things. Such 
a man is the “approved money- 
changer,” whose senses are the 
touchstone of truth. Such a man 
sees the vital harmony of dogma 
with dogma and of all dogmas with 
reason. Clement accepted allego- 
rism as a fact, a tradition, because 
it had been used by St. Paul and 
Barnabas. 

Origen, born about a. pb. 185, a 
“hero” in the Carlyle sense, ex- 
pounded it as a system and applied 
it in his works. His father, a 
Christian martyr, was imprisoned 
when Origen was sixteen years old, 
and it was only his mother’s expe- 
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dient of hiding his clothes which 
prevented him from joining his 
father in prison. Then realizing 
the plight of his mother and his 
numerous younger brothers, he ob- 
tained a lectureship in the Cate- 
chetical School. The rest of his 
life, till his death in his seventieth 
year, is one long story of work re- 
lieved occasionally by persecution 
and flight into the desert. 
“Allegorism,” he teaches, “is only 
one manifestation of the sacra- 
mental mystery of nature. As God 
made man in His Own Image and 
Likeness, He probably made other 
creatures in the likeness of other 
heavenly things. It is not possible 
for man, while he lives in the flesh, 
to know anything that transcends 
his sensible experience, except by 
seizing and deciphering the imprint 
of God in other created things. For 
God has so ordered His creation, so 
linked the lower to the higher by 
subtle signatures and affinities that 
the world we see, is, as it were, a 
great staircase by which the mind 
of man must climb upwards to spir- 
itual intelligence.” ... And else- 
where: “Every passage in Scripture 
may have three meanings, and it 
must have two. If it has three, 
they are the literal, the moral, and 
the spiritual. If it has two, they 
are the moral and the spiritual. 
The moral embraces all _ that 
touches the single soul in this life 
in its relation to the law of right 
and to God; the spiritual includes 
all ‘mysteries,’ all moments in the 
history of the community of the 
Church in time and, still more, in 
eternity. Both the moral and the 
spiritual may be, and often are, al- 
legorical; thus many passages in 
Scripture have no meaning except 
an allegorical one. The allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture is an 
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instrument for discovering mys- 
teries.” 

The keynote of Origen’s system is 
his belief that every creature is a 
symbol of something divine and 
that by studying the ways of crea- 
tures light may be thrown on divine 
mysteries. This is the tone of mind 
we find reflected in medieval liter- 
ary allegory, though in England 
there is also natural mysticism. 
The symbolism of Origen is less 
elastic and less simple than the 
theory that God is immanent in 
Creation, though it does not pre- 
clude it. Stress laid on the im- 
manence of God when contemplat- 
ing nature is an emotional uplift- 
ing and stimulus to thought which 
may well result in natural mysti- 
cism. Origen’s systematic applica- 
tion of knowledge about creatures 
to the elucidation of a divine mys- 
tery approximates rather to sci- 
ence. In France allegory early de- 
generated into a literary device, for 
Frenchmen had no real love for 
nature and nature-study. In Eng- 
land this respectful observation of 
nature recommended by the Fa- 
thers emphasized a natural love of 
it and sense of kinship with it. In 
England the earliest period of liter- 
ature after the coming of St. Augus- 
tine, marked by the Latin writings 
under the leadership of Aldhelm, 
Alcuin, and Bede, shows this semi- 
mystical allegory; so too does the 
group of great poems which centers 
round the names of Cedmon and 
Cynewulf. Venerable Bede had in 
his possession a complete manu- 
script of the Natural History of 
Pliny and used facts from it in his 
allegorical interpretation of the 
Canticle of Canticles; and Alcuin, 
some years later, sent to Charles 
the Great for a copy of some of the 
books of Natural History. The chief 
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instance of this mystical symbolism 
is the poem, “The Pheenix,” by one 
of the Cynewulf School. Imaginary 
creatures, the Phoenix, the unicorn, 
the mermaid, were treated by early 
allegorists with the same respect as 
were visible creatures, and were 
used with equal freedom as types 
of divine things. There is a bes- 
tiary of this very early date and in- 
stances of this allegorism in the 
Blickling Homilies. 

England by the dawn of the 
twelfth century, after her many 
vicissitudes, had got into touch 
again with the classics. Robert of 
Cricklade, about that date Prior of 
St. Frideswide’s, presented to Henry 
II. nine books of selections from 
Pliny’s Natural History copied by 
himself. These bestiaries contained 
also facts from St. Isidore with al- 
legorical applications from the writ- 
ings of the Alexandrian Fathers. 
That center of pious intellectualism, 
St. Victor, gave a new impetus to 
the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture; De bestiis et aliis rebus 
is in striking contrast to earlier 
works of its kind. It is more subtle 
and more emotional. He follows 
the plan of St. Isidore and Pliny, 
but his observations are more de- 
tailed and seem to show a greater 
love of nature. This book was 
much used by medieval preachers. 
Of the dove’s yellow eyes he writes: 


“The dove is the bird which of 
all others loves to sit on the waters, 
but when she sees in the water a 
reflection of something hurtful com- 
ing, she flies off into the air. The 
Church protects herself with Holy 
Scripture so that she may be able to 
escape the snares of the Devil... . 
The dove therefore has yellow eyes 
because the Church on mature con- 
sideration can foresee coming evils 
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and provide against them. For the 
color yellow signifies discretion, — 
the result of mature consideration.” 


Of the sapphire he says: 


“The sapphire is the color of the 
sky when it seems deepest, such a 
color as the heavens have when 
they are serene. It signifies those 
who live on earth but despise the 
pleasures this world offers, because 
their thoughts are deeper and 
higher. They are those of whom 
the Apostle said, “Their conversa- 
tion is in heaven.’ ” 


The method started by Origen 
had developed in literature in two 
lines, in the line of the bestiaries 
just described and in the line of 
poetic allegory, which was a later 
development of the tone of mind 
which produced the bestiaries. The 


Sawles Warde is an allegory which 
marks an epoch in medieval liter- 
ature. Allegory in the main, before 
this twelfth-century production, had 
been the allegory of comparison. 
In the Sawles Warde it is the alle- 
gory of personification. The Sawles 
Warde is based on a Latin prose 
work of Hugh of St. Victor. Wit is 
the lord of the castle and he finds 
his wife, Will, hard to manage. 
She and her servants, the five 
senses, are considerably out of 
hand. But he is much helped by 
his four daughters, Prudence, Jus- 
tice, Fortitude, and Temperance, 
and Order comes to reign in his 
house on the appearance of Fear, 
who paints the terrors of hell, and 
Love of Life, who tells of the joys 
of heaven. Personification prob- 
ably eame into allegory from the 
troubadours, whose great inspira- 
tion was Ovid, and who were, per- 
haps, influenced by the love poetry 
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of the Arabs. A troubadour was 
attached to a castle and maintained 
by its lord. His business was to 
entertain, to sing, to write poetry, 
to answer any question of polite 
learning. By common consent the 
theme of troubadour song was love, 
and their work was dedicated to 
the lady of the castle. From the 
nature of the situation it is clear 
that the more abstract.the poem, 
the more love was a personification 
and not a real passion, the better 
for the peace of the castle. The 
troubadour in general was an intel- 
lectual, and abstractions suited him. 

The establishment in England of 
the allegory of personification is 
marked by two main literary events, 
the rise of morality plays, in which 
Virtue, Vice, Time, Death, the 
World, Faith, Charity, Penance, 
and the rest appear. This, from the 
point of view of characterization 
and dramatic effectiveness, was a 
step in a backward direction. The 
other literary event is the allegories 
of Chaucer, which are the culminat- 
ing point in English literature of 
the allegorical method of the treu- 
badours. Two other very important 
allegories are The Pearl and Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman. Contrary to 
the usual opinion, it may be said 
that medieval Catholic readers 
probably regarded The Pearl as a 
real story, and the description of 
heaven, with its every imaginable 
and unimaginable beauty, as a very 
natural picture for an aspiring and 
pious man to draw. It is the work 
of a man to whom the supernatural 
was very real. There are passages 
in it strongly reminiscent of the 
Canticle of Canticles. Besides a 
certain remoteness and unearthli- 
ness which are the result of art 
and which argue something of a 
mystical point of view, the whole 
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conception of the poem, both in 
form and content, is that of a man 
who lives in a world where mysti- 
cism is a not unusual experience. 
Incidentally, it may be said, art can 
never be mysticism. Art can only 
reflect it, as the moon reflects the 
sun; it can give back only a remi- 
niscence, a dimmed glory. Art is 
secondary mysticism, just as moon- 
light is secondary sunlight. Mysti- 
cism here means supernatural mys- 
ticism, but this is the sort of mysti- 
cism that is reflected in The Pearl. 
Natural mysticism is much more 
closely allied to art, especially to 
poetry. It is the cause of some of 
its greatest moments. 

A third formative influence on 
medieval religious literature in Eng- 
land also came from Alexandria. 
Besides Neoplatonism and allego- 
rism, our literature owes much to the 
Alexandrian interpretation of the 
Origen gave 


Canticle of Canticles. 
the tone to much of the mystical 
writing of subsequent ages by his 
application of his allegorical meth- 
od of interpretation to the Canticle 


of Canticles. He was the first to 
interpret the Bridegroom as Our 
Lord and the Bride as the individual 
soul. The Canticle of Canticles, 
possibly by Solomon, describes the 
love of the Sulamitess for Solomon 
in lyrico-dramatic scenes and re- 
ciprocal songs. It is a supreme 
work of art, but it was an abiding 
puzzle to the Jews. Probably from 
the earliest times it was interpreted 
allegorically by them. Later, a. b. 
90, Akiba says: “The whole world 
does not outweigh the day in which 
the Song of Songs was given to Is- 
rael.” Jews of a still later period, 
more explicit, give us complete 
commentaries in which the Bridge- 
groom is God and the Bride the 
chosen people. That the Bride is 
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the Church is the view of an early 
Christian, Hippolytus, who takes 
over the interpretation from the 
Jews. Origen repeats this view, 
but as he believes that every text in 
Scripture may have three meanings, 
he also interprets the union of the 
Bridegroom and the Bride as that of 
the Logos and the Soul. Both of 
Origen’s interpretations remained 
in the Church, but the latter had 
the greater influence on literature. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa emphasized it 
in the East. St. Jerome took the 
idea west. St. Chrysostom devel- 
oped it in Antioch. Later Alex- 
andrians adhered to Origen’s inter- 
pretation, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
in the fifth century, is perhaps ex- 
travagant in the minutiz of his in- 
terpretation. In the eighth century 
the Venerable Bede in England 
wrote a commentary in the same 
vein. The theory that the Bride and 
Bridegroom in the Canticle of Can- 
ticles were the Soul and God, was 
repeated by William of Ebersberg, 
and slightly later by Honorius of 
Autun, who preceded only by little 
the great religious revival. St. 
Bernard preached eighty-six ser- 
mons on the Canticle of Canticles 
and these passed to the hundreds 
of houses of Cistercians in England. 
There was a commentary written 
by St. Victor and one by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Commentaries now become for a 
while too numerous to trace. Some 
are more pious in intention than 
discreet in execution. But these 
apart, there remain some very 
beautiful prose writings and poems 
in English based on the Canticle of 
Canticles. Poets prefer to base their 
poems on the Song itself; for them, 
the existence of these numerous in- 
terpretations is only a _ sanction. 
The poetry falls into two main 

















classes: the different renderings of 
the Quia Amore Langueo, a lament 
very closely modeled on the Canticle 
of Canticles but also strongly in- 
fluenced by the lamentations of the 
troubadour; and the other class, a 
group of poems showing a definite 
double inspiration, that of St. Ber- 
nard’s Jesu Dulcis Memoria and 
that of the Canticle of Canticles. 

Perhaps the best-known version 
of the Quia Amore Langueo is that 
of the Lambeth MS. A verse or two 
will show its likeness to the Canticle 
of Canticles. It begins: 


“In a valey of this restles mynde, 
I soughte in mountegne and in 
myde 
Trustynge a trewe love for to 
fynde 
Upon an hil than y took hede; 
A voice y herde—and neer y 
gede— 
In huge dolour complaynynge tho, 
‘Se dere soule, how my sidis blede, 
Quia amore langueo.’ 


“Upon this hil y fond a tree; 
Undir the tree a man sittynge, 
From heed to food woundid was 

he, 
His herté blood y saw bledinge 
A semeli man to ben a kyng 
A graciouse face to loken unto;— 
I askide whi he had peynynge, 
He seide, ‘Quia amore langueo.’” 


He loves man’s soul, which does 
not return His love, but heaps in- 
dignities on Him. But this does 
not alter His love: 


“In my side y hav made hir neste; 


Loke in! How weet a wounde is 
heere, 

This is hir chaumbir, heere schal 
she reste 


That she and I may slepe in fere. 
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Here may sche waische, if any 
felthe were, 

Here is socour for all hir woo; 

Come whenne sche will, sche schal 
have chere, 

Quia amore langueo. 


“Fair love, lete us go play, 

Applis ben ripe in my gardayne, 

I shal the clothe in a newe aray. 

Thi mete schal be mylk, hony and 
wiyn, 

Fair love lete us go dine, 

Thi sustenance is in my crippe lo. 

Tarie thou not, my faire spouse 
myne, 

Quia amore langueo.” 


Prose and poetry alike are inter- 
preted with the spirit of the Can- 
ticle of Canticles; indeed, there is 


hardly a hymn written at this time, 


hardly a prose treatise, which is not 


vividly reminiscent of it. For in- 
stance, this passage in Richard 
Rolle: 


“For the death of ill affections 
belongs to him that takes heed to 
contemplation; whose soul is also 
turned within into another joy and 
another form. He lives now not to 
himself, but Christ truly lives in 
him; wherefore he melts in His love, 
and languishes within himself, and 
nearly fails for sweetness: he 
scarcely lives for love. His soul is 
it that says, ‘Nunciate dilecto quia 
amore langueo,’ that is to say, ‘Show 
to my Beloved that I languish for 
love! I desire to die, I covet to be 
loosed: full greatly I yearn to go. 
Behold, for love I die! Lord come 
down! Come, my Beloved, lift me 
from heaviness. Behold! I love: 
I sing: I am full hot: I burn 
within myself. Have mercy upon 
me wretched; bidding me _ be 
brought before Thee.’ ” 
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The Fire of Love from which this 
extract is taken contains also pas- 
sages which seem to point to Neo- 
platonist influence. “He that has 
this joy and in this life is thus 
gladdened, is inspired by the Holy 
Ghost: he cannot err; whatever he 
do it is lawful . . . wherefore of 
such is said, ‘Spiritualis omnia judi- 
cat, et a nemine judicatur,’ that is 
to say, “The ghostly man deems all 
things and is deemed of no man.’” 
This is very like Plotinus. Once 
the philosopher saint has attained 
to ecstasy, he becomes confirmed, 
so to speak, in grace. Henceforth 
he is a spiritual being; he com- 
mands the powers of nature; “in a 
sense he shares the vision as he 
shares the life of God.” Richard 
Rolle could hardly fail to come un- 
der the influence of Neoplatonism 
when he was at Oxford. Oxford’s 
first vice-chancellor, Grosseteste, 
was a keen student of Neoplatonism 
and was himself responsible for a 
translation of Dionysius. Ego Dor- 
mio et Cor Meum Vigilat shows 
more definite Neoplatonic influence, 
perhaps, than does the Fire of Love. 
Richard Rolle, born about 1300, in 
Yorkshire, at Thornton Dale, went 
to Oxford but at nineteen returned 
home. Yorkshire at that time 
boasted 14 great abbeys, 60 priories, 
30 friaries, 13 cells, and 20 collegi- 
ate churches, so that, in coming 
home to give himself entirely to 
spiritual things, Rolle was not com- 
ing to a land where his ideal would 
be misunderstood. Tradition has 
it that he told no one of his home- 
coming but his sister, and he begged 
her to meet him on his way and 
bring with her two of her gowns, a 
white and a gray, and his father’s 
rain-hood. By cutting the sleeves 
from one of the gowns to make a 
scapular he managed to make him- 
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self look passably like a hermit. 
But at a church near by he met a 
rich man, named Dalton, who, 
struck by his earnestness, set him 
up on his own estate as a hermit, a 
definite career in those days, and 
one involving almost unceasing 
prayer relieved occasionally by 
preaching or by the manual labor 
necessitated by the care of the up- 
keep of the public roads. 

After some time Rolle grew rest- 
less, but his restlessness was cured 
when he set himself to write. He 
wrote to try to make men love God 
more. He longs “to be able, if he 
might, to compose or write some- 
thing by which the Church of God 
might grow in divine delight.” His 
earnestness is apparent in all that 
he writes, also his own love of God, 
and his rather romantic tempera- 
ment. The impression he gives of 
himself is of a very good rather 
than a very clever man, a very good 
man, and simple, and afraid to omit 
any of his thought about God lest 
perhaps the thought that he omitted 
should be just the one to do good. 
The result is the more interesting 
if less systematic, for it is all the 
expression of a very beautiful soul. 
He was never at a loss for some- 
thing to say. He is full of his sub- 
ject, so full that he need never bor- 
row matter. The influence of others 
on him is therefore rather in the 
form his expression takes. His 
style in the vernacular was rather 
unfavorably affected by the Latin 
he had read. It is likely that it was 
the Latin of St. Bernard’s homilies 
which came between his thought 
and his expression of it in English, 
and perhaps strengthened his ten- 
dency to make his work too long. 
The use of classification into heads 
—three, five, or seven in number— 
he perhaps owes to Hugh of St. 

















Victor. Rolle’s classifications are 
not logically good; they are like 
rays of light aslant through water 
and illuminating nothing in partic- 
ular. Rolle can hardly be blamed 
for this, for the habit of arbitrary 
classification was widespread in the 
Middle Ages. 

Whatever his faults of style, his 
holiness, his earnestness, and his 
great love of God are everywhere in 
his writings, and for that reason 
they must live. The following is 
perhaps typical of his general style: 


“Therefore truly I long after love, 
the fairest of flowers, I am inwardly 
burned by the flame of fire. Thus 
it warms, man thinks not how, save 
that he feels solace in himself, the 
heart singing ditties and taken cap- 
tive with the charge of charity. 
Soothly this that I thus receive is 
most merry, and I nearly die while 
it is thus made steadfast with burn- 
ing love. Now grant, my best Be- 
loved, that I may cease; for death, 
that many dread, shall be to me as 
heavenly music. Although I am 
sitting in the wilderness, yet I am 
now as it were set stable in Para- 
dise, and there sweetly is sounding 
a loving song in the delights that 
my love has given me.” 


To conclude with a brief mention 
of the other chief mystical prose 
writers of the Middle Ages in which 
traces of these Alexandrian in- 
fluences may be discerned: The 
mass of religious writing produced 
about the time of Rolle is anony- 
mous, though some of it, on doubt- 
ful evidence, is ascribed to Rolle. 
Rolle became the center of a 
“school,” of which we are only 
very slowly identifying the mem- 
bers. Later, William of Nassington 
imitated him, and Robert Misyn 
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translated some of his Latin trea- 
tises. Soon after Rolle, appeared 
the anonymous Cloud of Unknow- 
ing. The author may be he who 
translated Dionysius into the ver- 
nacular and who paraphrased the 
mystical treatise, Benjamin Minor, 
of Richard of St. Victor. There is 
a similar vein of Neoplatonism in 
all three, and, what is of greater 
value as evidence, the same qual- 
ities of style. The Cloud of Un- 
knowing is the most Neoplatonic of 
all the English mystical treatises of 
the Middle Ages. Not only is its 
whole outlook Neoplatonic, but 
there is a clarity and restraint in 
its tone which is strongly reminis- 
cent of its great Greek prototype, 
the mystical treatise of Plotinus. 
There is psychology in it, there 
is humor, and clear-headed differ- 
entiation between the world and 
sin. 

The work of Juliana of Norwich 
is intensely personal. Unlike Rolle, 
who, in spite of his earnestness and 
originality, shows all the influences 
of the Middle Ages, Juliana writes 
as though no writer, with one ex- 
ception, has ever written before 
herself. Neoplatonism is the only 
external influence evident in her 


- work. This may be coincidence, as 


her mind was sufficiently creative 
for her to have arrived without 
teaching at some of the conclusions 
of Plotinus. This, for instance, 
from the Third Revelation comes 
very near the Neoplatonist doctrine 
of sin: 


“I beheld God and considered, 
seeing and knowing in sight, with 
a soft dread and thought, ‘What is 
sin?’ ...me behoveth needs to 
grant that all thing that is done, 
it is well-done; for Our Lord God 
doeth all. For in this time the 
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working of creatures was not 
shewed, but of our Lord God in the 
creature; for He is in the mid-point 
of all thing and all He doeth. And 
I was certain He doeth no sin. And 
here I saw verily that sin is no deed: 
for in all this was not sin shewed. 
And I would no longer marvel at 
this, but beheld Our Lord, what 
He would shew. Rightfulness hath 
two fair properties: it is right and 
it is full. And so are the works of 
Our Lord God; thereto needeth 
neither the working of mercy nor 
grace: for they be all rightful: 
wherein faileth nought... .” 


But Rolle, The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, and Juliana’s Revelations every 
English-speaking Catholic should 
read for himself. 

Juliana (born 1343 or 1373, died 
1443) is essentially English in her 
point of view and, indeed, forestalls 


the nature-interpretation of Blake 
and Wordsworth, with, of course, 
the important difference, that with 
her the immanence of God in which 
she believes is the right immanence 
and does not preclude a belief in 
transcendence. She probably was 
once a Benedictine at Carrow near 
Norwich, but the greater part of her 
life she was an anchoress in the 
churchyard of St. Julian at Nor- 
wich. An instance of her nature 
love is this: 


“Our Lord shewed me a little 
thing, the quantity of an hazel nut 
in the palm of my hand; and it 
was as round as a ball. I looked 
thereupon with the eye of my un- 
derstanding, and thought: What 
may this be? And it was answered 
generally thus: /t is all that is made. 
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I marveled how it might last, for 
methought it might suddenly have 
fallen to nought for littleness. And 
I was answered in my understand- 
ing: It lasteth and ever shall last 
for that God loveth it. And so all 
thing hath the Being by the love of 
God.” (First Revelation.) 


Juliana gives in her writings the 
impression of being one who whole- 
heartedly loves Our Lord, and His 
world, too; of being straight and 
innocent and quite touchingly sin- 
cere and brave. Her book is a reve- 
lation of herself. 

Walter Hilton, the best writer of 
English before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, must not be overlooked. The 
reader’s attention is directed to his 
most important work, The Scale cf 
Perfection. Space forbids more 
than a mere mention of the name 
of St. Edmund of Abingdon, who 
taught in Oxford, and of that of 
the many Franciscans who in their 
journeyings and preachings won 
the people to the mystical attitude 
of mind that had been stimulated 
by St. Bernard and formulated by 
Hugh and Richard of St. Victor. 

In this wholly inadequate treat- 
ment of the great English mystical 
works, perhaps enough has been 
done to indicate the lines on which 
the movement developed, and to 
arouse sufficient interest to encour- 
age, not only students, but the gen- 
eral reader, to study the works 
themselves. 

In any consideration of the in- 
fluence of foreign mystical theories 
on English writers, it must be borne 
in mind that they fell on singularly 
fruitful soil. The Englishman has 
a natural affinity for mysticism. 


[THE END. ] 

















THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY. 


By * * * 


E Reverend Roland Lloyd 

Mathison sat in his comfortable 
chair in his pleasant study delight- 
fully occupied. He was reading a 
most satisfactory report of yester- 
day’s sermon, “delivered,” accord- 
ing to The Times, “before a large 
and fashionable congregation at St. 
Chrysostom’s,” a large and fash- 
ionable parish, fortunate in being 
able to boast the Rev. Roland Lloyd 
Mathison as rector. The Rev. Ro- 
land had spent time and effort on 
that sermon and had been satisfied 
in its preparation that he had ac- 
quitted himself creditably,—to state 
the case with all modesty. The 
congratulations of many of his flock 
had sustained and amplified his 
own opinion of his work, and he 
had felt uplifted and _ beatific 
throughout the day. 

Following the many activities at- 
tendant on his Sunday duties, 
bound to produce a degree of 
weariness, mental and physical, a 
slump came, and the Rev. Roland 
went to bed metaphorically kick- 
ing himself as the thousand and 
one things he had left unsaid, so 
much more clever than what he 
had said, proceeded to dance upon 
his pillow, mocking what he had 
thought his best endeavor. 

It had seemed so vital a necessity 
that the Church’s position should 
be stated clearly and succinctly at 
St. Chrysostom’s. The Bishop had 
been for weeks vainly struggling to 
be heard above the din stirred by 
the violent discussions raging 
among his clergy, who had caught 


the “modern” spirit so vigorously 
that the faith once delivered to the 
saints was in danger of complete 
eclipse. The Thirty-nine Articles 
had long since gone into the dis- 
card; inspiration of the Scriptures 
was openly flouted; the Virgin 
Birth was suffering assault; and it 
was but another step to deny the 
divinity of Christ. Small wonder 
the rector of St. Chrysostom’s felt 
the urge to publicly reassure his 
flock of the definite position of the 
true church. 

His sense of failure was still with 
him when he woke Monday, but 
early service, the brisk walk to and 
from the church, and a good break- 
fast had a restorative effect, and 
now The Times! The dignity non- 
pareil lends even feeble utterances 
was most soothing. To read not 
only what he had said and find it 
good, but to be assured he was “the 
brilliant and popular young ree- 
tor,” that he had “made a profound 
impression,” was gratifying. The 
Rev. Roland was himself. again, 
comfortable and complacent; quite 
ready to be overjoyed to welcome 
the visitor presently announced. 

“Bains! Old Boy! How gor- 
geous! Where did you drop from?” 

“Sweet Matty!” was all the reply 
of the exceedingly dapper Mr. Clay- 
burne Bainbridge, as he fondly 
clasped the Rev. Roland in his 
arms. 

“You big stiff! 
tickled to see you!” 

“You ought to be, my bambino. 
I’ve come a hundred miles out of 


But I’m _ sure 
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my way to have the joy of gazin’ at 
your reverend countenance, on my 
way from Kaintuck to little ol’ 
N’York.” 

“Well, now you are here, you’re 
going to stay.” 

“Till this afternoon. 
way at five.” 

“Forget it—that’s not fair. Why, 
I’ve not had a glimpse of you for 
years.” 

“Can’t help it, kiddo. Not my 
own boss. Got to be back Friday. 
Powerful lot of things to do in 
N’York.” 

For all his drawl, Mr. Bain- 
bridge’s decisions were apt to be 
final, as Mathison knew. They 
had been prep school boys to- 
gether, and had gone through col- 
lege as roommates. Bainbridge had 


I'm on my 


tried the law when Mathison chose 
the seminary, and the latter had 
a parish of his own before the Ken- 


tuckian decided he too had a call 
to the Church. He had almost com- 
pleted his course when the war 
came. They wanted to go together, 
and commissions meant separation, 
so they waived all preliminaries 
and enlisted in a regiment that was 
assigned to the First Division. 
Their experiences had drawn them 
closer, though Mathison had been 
sent home earlier than Bainbridge, 
who was a hospital case for many 
months after the Armistice. To 
his friends’ great surprise, when 
“Bains” had recovered his health, he 
returned to the law rather than to 
the Church. Even to Mathison he had 
vouchsafed no explanation except 
that he had changed his mind. 
Since Bains had left the hospital 
they had seen each other but sel- 
dom, and there was more than 
enough to talk about. It was after 
they had been well-fed and well- 
smoked that Bains chanced on The 
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Times while the rector was seeing 
a caller in the office. 

“So you’ve shied your caster in 
the ring,” he commented as Mathi- 
son returned. “Great little row 
they’re stirrin’ up, huh?” 

Mathison saw an opportunity, 
“I’m not fighting,” he said, “sim- 
ply stating the Church’s position. 
But—Bainsy, I wish you'd tell me 
why you pulled out as you did, just 
when you’re so much needed. I 
think I’ve a right to ask—because 
—because I care.” 

“Why, of course, honey.” Bain- 
bridge was always prodigal of en- 
dearments. He paused to light an- 
other cigarette, then—‘“Matty, I be- 
lieve in my soul I felt this thing 
comin’ and knew it was no place 
for me.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Don’t know as I can tell you. I 
went into the war with a comfort- 
able amount of religion accordin’ 
to the teachin’s of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, but [ 
must have dropped it all somewhere 
in France, and I never did get it 
back.” 

“But—I don’t see—seems to me 
it meant so much more.” 

“Maybe it did. But there wasn’t 
any Protestant Episcopal Church 
in France, you remember, and when 
I got back to it, it didn’t look the 
same.” 

Mathison’s professional manner 
was in evidence. “We're not a 
Protestant organization, I’ve al- 
ways told you.” 

“Ye—es, I know. You’re one of 
the ‘true branch’ boys.” 

“That is very simply proved. 
You must have had it all in the 
seminary.” 

“Sure. The Pope was a usurper 
in England; Archbishop Parker 
was straight goods; Henry, of 
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famed domesticity, was merely an 
instrument in the hands of Divine 
Providence, which would seem to 
indicate Providence wasn’t over- 
particular in the kind of instru- 
ments He used. I remember it all 
—but, boy, I was raised on the 
theory that the proof of the puddin’ 
is chewin’ the string, and I tell you, 
Matty, this thing don’t chew.” 

“I don’t get you.” 

“No? Well, first, if we’re Cath- 
olic, why call ourselves Protestant 
Episcopal? Why subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles if they don’t 
mean anything they say and you’re 
goin’ to ignore or deny ’em as you 
see fit? Why say the Pope is wrong 
and the Roman Church in error and 
then do your darndest to copy ’em 
so far as you dare without losin’ 
your job?” 

“Well, but, my dear chap—” 

“Of course, these are all easy 
ones. I can answer them myself if 
it comes to that: ‘The name is one 
of convenience or inconvenience as 
it happens. The Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles are susceptible of a Catholic 
interpretation, and we don’t copy 
the Roman Church, we have the 
same right to Catholic usage as that 
branch.’ I’ve heard it all a thou- 
sand times, but what’s the use? If 
we're a branch we were pulled way 
off the parent tree, and we're either 
a dead branch or a new tree, we're 
not on the original roots. We 
flourished for a good while with- 
out roots. As long as there was 
some authority in the thing, you 
could make it go, but just as soon 
as we found out Protestant Epis- 
copal meant to protest anything 
and everything a bishop might say, 
you could see our finish.” 

“You should read Bishop Man- 
ning’s sermon of last week. The 
cathedral was packed to hear him.” 
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“I did. I got sympathy for the 
bishops. Some one of ’em is always 
‘takin’ a stand,’ and before he’s 
fairly in position, one of his clergy 
comes along and pokes him in the 
ribs. ‘Shove over,’ he says, and the 
bishop has to shove, no place to go 
but out. No, Matty, the trouble is 
we’re neither Protestant nor Cath- 
olic, we’re kind of religious mug- 
wumps.” 

“Just because the opinion of in- 
dividual bishops is open to ques- 
tion, it doesn’t follow that the voice 
of the Church is not authoritative.” 

“Lemme ask you—who’s makin’ 
the noise like the voice of the 
Church—Bishop Manning who's 
vainly pleadin’ for peace, Stickney 
Grant who’s runnin’ amuck with all 
the doctrines that happen to be in 
sight, that fellow downtown who 
wants to combine a turn from “The 
Follies’ with vespers, the fellows 
who think morality and a good 
choral service all that’s necessary, 
the ‘profs’ at the seminary who are 
advisin’ us to forget the creeds— 
just which party represents the 
voice of the Church?” 

“The Church is just the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, but 
she has constantly to find new ex- 
pression to meet modern needs. 
These men are all seeking the best 
modern term for the faith that’s in 
them. In many cases they appear 
to exaggerate, but it is all a sign of 
life—the vitality of the real thing— 
that it can be expressed in so many 
and various ways.” Mathison’s 
best pulpit manner came out in the 
repetition of this excerpt from yes- 
terday’s sermon. 

Bainbridge gave a little laugh. 
“But what is the real thing? What 
is it they’re driving at? It ain’t so 
—it is so—all comes to the same 
thing, huh?” 
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Mathison stiffened. “I don’t be- 
lieve you ever fully grasped the 
Church idea, Bainsy.” 

Bainsy shook his lead reflec- 
tively. “Say, old man, do you re- 
member ‘over there,’ how Father 
Clancy used to line his men up in 
the public square for confession— 
how that line of fellows would 
stand there for the world to see, as 
unconscious as if it were a chow 
line; officers and men, the Colonel 
fallin’ in behind little Private Jones 
if Jones got there first. The same 
way about Communion or any of 
their religious things; they said 
their prayers and blessed them- 
selves as simply as they washed 
their hands. Seemed to me there 
was somethin’ mighty solid and 
substantial back of ’em to produce 
that absolutely unconscious depend- 
ence and adherence. That’s some 
of the proof of the puddin’ I was 
talkin’ about. We couldn’t do it in 
a thousand years.” 

“I admit,” said the rector judi- 
cially, as Bains paused for a light, 
“that personally I think it a great 
pity we ever gave up auricular con- 
fession, but it’s coming back, and 
in time—” 

“Forget it. That’s one of the 
roots you overlooked when old 
Parker grabbed off that branch 
you’re always shoutin’ about, and 
it’s a root, not a shoot, Matty, and 
can’t be grafted on a Protestant 
tree. And,” quickly, as Mathison 
attempted to speak, “you missed my 
point—it isn’t just confession itself, 
it’s the equality entailed, the real 
Catholicity, for all alike. We can’t 
do it even as amateurs. The An- 
glican Church is essentially an aris- 
tocratic organization, it can’t be 
catholic no matter how hard it 
tries. It was started by protesting 
kings and bishops, the lords of the 
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realm, and the people were forced 
to follow ’em, they had no choice, 
but the Church was founded by the 
Son of a Carpenter, Who put in a 
poor Jew fisherman as foreman, 
and the poor heard ’em gladly, you 
remember. They were the first 
‘churchmen!’ ” 

“But,” protested Mathison, glad 
to have found something concrete 
to grasp at last, “we spend millions 
annually on our missions to the 
poor.” 

“Sure, and you’re just about two 
thousand years late doing it.” 

“Look at our settlement work. 
Our workers go right down to the 
poor.” 

“Exactly—‘down to.’ Our Lord 
started with ’em, you know, the 
poorest of ’em all.” 

Mathison triumphed briefly. “But 
He came down from heaven.” 

“Down ‘from,’ Matty, not ‘to,’ 
and He was the only One Who 
could. The rest of us have got to 
climb up to heaven, and the Cath- 
olic Church don’t forget it, and 
keeps all her children lookin’ up, 
not down, so they’re bound to be 
more or less on a level. That’s 
some more chewin’ you do on that 
puddin’ string. No sir, you fellows 
keep up your shoutin’, and in a few 
years more there’ll be the Roman 
Catholic Church and a great big 
loose-jointed Y. M. C. A., with trim- 
min’s or without, as suits you; but 
just crowds, Parse dear, don’t make 
a Church. As for me, I’m for 
the Pope. And, Great Scott! I got 
just twenty minutes to make that 
train.” 

Mrs. Fellows, the housekeeper, 
appeared at the door. “Taxi’s wait- 
ing, sir,” she announced. 

“Confound the train.” The rec- 
tor was helping Bainbridge into his 
coat. “You’ve got to come back, 
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you haven’t given me a chance. I 
know I can make you see a light.” 

“Maybe you can, Matty, but the 
world’s full of ignis fatuus. Hope 
I’ve not loosened your arms talkin’. 
I always did give you all I had.” 

“Dear old chap, I hope you al- 
ways will, but you must give me my 
turn next. Promise you will stop 
on your way back.” 
- “If I possibly can make it. Hope 
I’ve not taken too much of your 
time.” 

“Never could, and Monday is al- 
ways a clergyman’s lazy day.” 

“Love me just the same, huh?” 
The train was moving as Bains 
grinned this flippancy at him from 
the car step. 

“T’ll say I do,” was the rector’s 
hearty response as his friend was 
borne away from him. 


* * * 


Somehow his beloved study was 
not so alluring as it had been in 
the morning, and even a second 
reading of The Times failed to re- 
trieve the pleasant glow of the 
earlier hour. Like most clergy, he 
was accustomed to hold the major 
part in any conversation, and Bain- 
bridge’s rapid fire had left him with 
a slightly breathless feeling— 
choked by his own unspoken words 
possibly. Of course, old Bainsy 
was all wrong, and yet the things 
he said were true enough, in a way; 
but his conclusions were wrong— 
that was it, of course—his conclu- 
sions were wrong, of course they 
must be. But what a dear fellow 
he was, so square and clean and 
clear-eyed, just the same good old 
scout he’d always been—it was a 
confounded shame the war had 
balled him up this way, he must 
get at him and make him see— 
make him see—what? 


“Confound it all!” Mr. Mathison 
turned from the window where he 
had been gloomily staring at noth- 
ing. “I'll run up to Helen’s and 
get her to give me a cup of tea.” 
With which soothing reflection he 
again sallied forth. 

His friendship with Helen Trevor 
was one of the happiest phases of 
his singularly happy position. He 
had known her casually from col- 
lege days, but since coming to her 
home town acquaintance had de- 
veloped into delightful intimacy. 
She lived in the fine old house her 
grandfather had built, and though 
the better residence district had 
grown away from it, Miss Trevor 
had no desire to dispense with its 
roomy luxuries for more modern 
surroundings. To Mathison the 
rich solidity of the older-fashioned 
furnishings seemed a more fitting 
background for Helen’s beauty and 
fineness than newer things could 
have produced. 

That Miss Trevor was still Miss 
Trevor was a source of mystifica- 
tion to her many friends. Possibly 
she had so many opportunities to 
change her name that none reached 
significance. Past thirty, she made 
no attempt to stay or conceal the 
years but was well content with 
what they had brought her. Expe- 
rienced, intelligent, sympathetic, 
Mathison found her a thoroughly 
satisfactory companion. Her very 
substantial fortune was no draw- 
back, even to Mathison, who was 
not worldly in his friendships. 
“And not a relative closer than a 
second cousin,” Mrs. Syd Dacre 
had assured him more than once. 
It was Mrs. Dacre, meeting them 
together, who publicly assured them 
they were made for each other. 
“Helen would be a model clergy- 
man’s wife,” she asserted, and 
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Mathison had matched her impu- 
dence by retorting that he was per- 
fectly willing to be the model 
clergyman if Helen would do the 
rest, and Helen had smiled imper- 
sonally at them, as at the antics of 
two sprightly children. 

That their friendship had con- 
tinued unmolested by the volume 
of gossip back of Mrs. Dacre’s out- 
burst was a matter of congratula- 
tion to Mathison. He had no idea 
of being a celibate,—he gave his 
friends clearly to understand that, 
—but he was not sure that he was 
ready to relinquish his freedom as 
a bachelor. Helen satisfied him 


completely, he often told himself, 
and more and more he depended 
on her sympathy and companion- 
ship, yet he made no effort to se- 
cure it permanently. Despite his 
occasional complacency, Mathison 
was no prig, and he realized that 


Helen was not his for the asking. 
She was, he knew, his friend. That 
her feeling for him could ever be 
more than that she had not given 
him the slightest encouragement 
to suggest, and he was content to 
let matters rest as they were. 

To-day, as he went up the long 
path to her door, he found himself 
wanting to be with her as never 
before; he wanted her assurance 
that his sermon had been worth 
while, he wanted to tell her about 
Bainbridge, and to consult with her 
as to how best to bring that blessed 
fellow back to his old allegiance, 
he wanted her to understand, and 
as he waited for the door to open he 
had a sudden feeling of panic lest 
she might not be at home. 

She had never seemed more 
lovely, more gracious, than as she 
crossed the wide room to greet him. 
He watched her with increasing ap- 
preciation as she hovered over the 
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tea table: how pretty her hands 
were, how sweet her voice; how 
pleasant it was to be near her—to 
look at her; how restful—yes, that 
was the word—how restful she 
was. 

“You're tired,” she said presently. 
“I didn’t know you ever had blue 
Mondays.” 

That reminded him that she had 
said nothing as yet about his bril- 
liant Sunday. “I don’t usually, but 
yesterday was a bit hectic. The 
sermon took a lot out of me”—he 
hesitated, but she was apparently 
engrossed in studying the contents 
of the sugar bowl, so he went on— 
“and to-day I’ve had Clayb Bain- 
bridge for a visit between trains. 
Do you remember him?” 

“O, surely, that charming Ken- 
tucky boy. Wasn’t he the one who 
was in the seminary but didn’t go 
back after the war?” 

“That’s Clayb, and I’ve been try- 
ing to find out to-day just why he 
didn’t go back. He talked a lot, 
but I’m not sure yet he gave me 
any real reason. He questions the 
authority of the Church. Like so 
many Southern churchmen he in- 
sists on her Protestantism, but ad- 
mits Protestantism has failed, and 
yet denies her Catholicity.” 

“Yes,” was all Helen’s comment. 
Mathison looked up sharply, but 
Helen was placidly stirring her tea. 

“As if,” he continued, “the very 
number and variety of the chal- 
lenges now coming from her pulpits 
were not proof in themselves of her 
endless vital modernity, her funda- 
mental catholicism, that has room 
for every conception of truth, every 
race, individual, and creed.” 

“That was what you said yester- 
day.” He had never known Helen 
to be oracular before, but at last 
she at least mentioned yesterday. 
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“Yes,” he agreed eagerly, “and I 
think [ll send Clayb a copy of that 
sermon, he saw only that bit of it 
The Times published. I think that 
will give him a clearer idea of 
things.” 

Again he waited. This time he 
was rewarded—at least she said, 
“You were—dquite eloquent.” This 
did not sound at all like Helen, but 
it was better than having the sub- 
ject ignored. Another short pause. 
“The Times was most compli- 
mentary,” she added smoothly. 

Was that all! He could not bear 
it. “Helen,” he cried, anxiously, 
“didn’t you like it?” 

She put down her cup with a 
sharp little click. He had never 
seen her impatient. “I’m tired of 
it all,” she said, and the bitterness 
in her voice gave him the surprise 
of his life, “it’s just words, words, 
words!” 


“Why, Helen,” he stammered in 
his dismay, “surely you—you don’t 
mean—you’re not letting all this 


talk unsettle you? I thought I 
might help with what I said yester- 
day some of those who—but I 
never dreamed that you—” 

She had recovered herself and 
spoke gently as was her wont. “I 
know. I know you were trying to 
help, and I am sure you did help 
those who—who are content to see 
as you see.” 

Poor Mathison laughed ruefully. 
“That sounds like the stock com- 
ment to proud parents—‘That is a 
baby!’ But I thought—I thought 
surely you would see these things 
as I do; that all the talk and argu- 
ment was just the world’s reaching 
out to find the best modern expres- 
sion for what the Church holds 
true.” 

“To interpret the faith in terms 
of modern science’—wasn’t that the 
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way you put it?” she asked and did 
not wait for his reply. “But does 
it mean anything? Nothing can be 
more simply expressed than the 
Apostles’ Creed—what has modern 
science got to do with it? Our spir- 
itual needs are just the same as 
when Christ came, and it meets 
them all.” 

“But, Helen, can’t you see that a 
complex civilization like ours calls 
for a more liberal interpretation of 
the creeds than was ever needed 
before?” 

She took his cup from him and 
forgot to refill it. Instead she rose 
from the table, again with that un- 
accustomed suggestion of impa- 
tience. She stood looking into the 
fire as she answered him. 

“Is our civilization really so 
much more complex? I doubt it— 
complex is just another word to 
cover loose thinking, but even if it 
is true, then it seems to me all the 
more necessary that we should have 
simplicity in essentials. The creed 
is the interpretation of the faith 
stated in the simplest possible way, 
and you all seem to be striving to 
interpret its simplicity into some- 
thing as complex as_ possible. 
But”—breaking off suddenly—‘of 
course I’m not logical, I suppose, 
and I don’t know anything about 
it.” 

Mathison, too, was standing, fac- 
ing her, this new and unsuspected 
Helen. “Why, Helen,” he began 
again, but she interrupted him. 

“Wait, I want to tell you some- 
thing, I’ve wanted to for a long 
time.” She continued to look into 
the fire, speaking softly but quickly, 
with a little catch in her throat. 
“Last summer, when I was in Lon- 
don, we went to evening service at 
the Abbey. There was an enormous 
crowd, and they sang ‘Onward, 
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Christian Soldiers’ and ‘Lead Kindly 
Light’—you know how lovely that 
is, with all the great dead about us, 
and the wonderful beauty of the 
place, and just at the end Big Ben 
boomed out the hour above us, and 
we went out into the exquisite Eng- 
lish twilight. It seemed quite per- 
fect. Nonie was with me, and we 
started to walk back to the hotel. 
On the way we passed a Catholic 
church, and she wanted to go in. 
They were having Benediction. It 
was a dull little church with just a 
few people. The singing was pretty 
awful, but when the bell sounded 
and the Host was lifted up to bless 
us,—I knew Our Lord was there!” 

She was looking at him now, and 
her eyes were shining. She thrilled 
him as never before. 

“When I went back to the Abbey 
another evening, it was very splen- 
did as it always must be, splendid 
as men can make it, but for all the 
crowd it seemed empty—it was no 
longer a church, for it came to me 
that Our Lord had promised to be 
with His Church always, and He has 
been, but we have left Him out.” 

“Just crowds don’t make a 
church,” Bainsy had said, and now 
Helen! 

“But, Helen, you know I have al- 
ways taught the Real Presence.” 
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“For three hundred years,” she 
persisted, “we left Him out, we 
made no place for Him, and He 
said ‘always,’ and just as I saw Him 
in that shabby little church in Lon- 
don, He has been with His own all 
this time. I know now what it 
means to say ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ I wanted to tell 
you.” 

Her voice caught with a little sob. 
He tried to speak, but she put out 
her hand. “Not now,” she said 
softly, “please go.” 

“I can’t leave you this way,” he 
cried. “You must see—I never 
dreamed—I can’t leave you—lI’ve 
just found you!” 

“Please go,” she whispered again, 
and someway he got himself out 
of the house, conscious only of an 
aching bitterness of regret that even 
as he had found her he had lost 
her. 


There was a bright fire blazing 
on the hearth in his pleasant study. 
He dropped into his favorite chair, 
that chair where he had been so 
comfortable and so complacent only 
that morning. The day’s pictures 
crowded his mind. He was cold 
and tired. It seemed to him he 
could never be comfortable and 
complacent again. 














T is a sorry trait of human nature, 

from which only the best of us 
are immune, to shun or disown 
poor relations. They are, accord- 
ing to Lamb’s catalogue, “prepos- 
terous shadows lengthening in the 
noontide of our prosperity, a per- 
petually recurring mortification,” 
and many other depressing things. 
Just now, however, we witness the 
spectacle of an anxious quest—on 
the part of some of us—for our 
poor biological relations. Man, 
formerly “proud” man, is out to 
establish his relationship with the 
orang-outang and the gorilla. They, 
on their part, do not really care; 
as poor relations they are ideal. 
They do not try to intrude, they do 
not ask even a nod of recognition, 
but man goes after them and figura- 
tively grabs them by the arm and 
turns them around and forces them 
to look into his face—surprised 
when they do not greet him in the 
easy memory-course way: “Well! 
well! If this isn’t Mr. Man! I re- 
member you distinctly—met you at 
the Neanderthal Cave Hotel in 
5,000,000 B. c.” 

A peculiar kind of snobbery is 
thus shown by man (that is, of 
course, by those who have come to 
such a pass), the snobbery of Mr. 
Bounderby; “I am a bit of dirty 
yourself for a moment by supposing 
that I am a man of family,” said 
Bounderby, “I am a bit of dirty 
riffraff, and a genuine scrap of rag, 
tag, and bobtail!” Thus, mostly 
out of a fear of discovering in him- 
self some high connection with God, 
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man (with the above limitation) 
would fain be taken into the bosom 
of the monkey race, and any sus- 
picious stranger whose _ skeleton 
now and then rattles out of the 
earth’s ancient closets is hailed as 
the long desired missing link. 

In a way, this might also be a 
sort of pride, the boastfulness of a 
self-made man. There is some ela- 
tion in being able to say: “Do you 
see that lowly creature there [un- 
fortunately our language is still full 
of old-fashioned theistic expres- 
sions], that uncouth animal roam- 
ing in the woods, that brainless ar- 
boreal fellow that somehow cr 
other looks my own anatomical 
self? Well [throwing out chest], 
I evolved from him. A few mil- 
lion years ago we had the same 
start in life. I have risen somewhat 
in, the world, haven’t I?” 

There is no question that evolu- 
tion is at the present time firmly 
imbedded in current’ thought; 
whatever may be said about the 
scientific value of that theory, the 
mass of our so-styled educated 
classes and a growing percentage of 
the common people are taking evo- 
lution for granted, as one immense, 
magnificent, incontrovertible nat- 
ural fact.) Millions of years, like 
millions of dollars, do not startle 
people any longer; we have been 
trained to think in large numbers. 
Evolution is freely taught in col- 
leges and universities; quite re- 
cently the American Association of 
University Professors, assembled at 
Columbus, Ohio, protested against 
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the action of church bodies in seek- 
ing to restrict the teaching of evo- 
lution in American universities. 
But then, to gauge the level of the 
popular mentality on that subject, 
it is enough to look at our news- 
papers, in both editorial and news 
sections, and see how this wonder- 
ful ascension of man through the 
ages is regarded as a most obvious 
thing. When a digging scientist 
comes out waving triumphantly a 
fossil bone of what he claims to 
have been our ancestral ape-like 
progenitor, little excitement is 
caused; that discovery has been 
anticipated for a long time. The 
wonder is that it didn’t happen 
sooner. 

Only last November a couple of 
missing links were discovered near 
Santa Barbara, in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The remains, according to 
the finder, dated back twenty or 
twenty-five thousand years; of 
course, other scientists were on 
hand to assert that those bones 
were, after all, rather fresh, maybe 
two or three thousand’ years old. 
Or possibly the whole incident was 
a frame-up, to advertise Southern 
California not only as the modern 
but also as the original Garden of 
Eden. Anyway, the fantastic an- 
tiquity of those remains was ac- 
cepted with general acquiescence; 
indeed, in some quarters, with a 
sort of local pride in the fact that 
the earliest man had the good sense 
to be evolved in Southern California, 
or immediately to repair thither. 

The theory of evolution cannot 
but affect very deeply our religious 
thought. There are scientists who 
in some way reconcile evolution 
with the special creation of man, at 
least of the spiritual part of man; 
some kind of evolution, with this 
vital qualification, is even accept- 
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able to orthodox Catholic thinkers. 
Beyond the pale of orthodoxy, and 
even discounting any sort of “spe- 
cial creation,” theistic evolutionists 
are not lacking, though they fashion 
for themselves a rather colorless 
god. I have read in the papers a 
letter from a San Francisco pub- 
lishing house to some college trus- 
tees who had asked for textbooks 
on biology that would not inculcate 
evolution “as commonly known.” 
The firm states: “We know of no 
school in California and no text- 
book that teaches the subject in any 
way that would interfere with the 
religious beliefs of the student or 
develop a mere animalistic inter- 
pretation of the source of human 
life.” That may be so, but for the 
general public evolution means a 
godless universe, or the threat—or 
the hope—of proving the universe 
godless. It is commonly assumed 
that one has to choose between God 
or evolution. 

Seldom a theory with so little on 
its back was so successful in pass- 
ing itself off as a fact in full 
dress; indeed, even the few ques- 
tionable rags with which it tries to 
cover its shaky limbs are torn to 
shreds by contending costume de- 
signers. “Every evolutionist school,” 
says Bergson, “triumphs in _ its 
criticisms of every other school.” 
And Bergson himself is quite per- 
suasive while he shows that Neo- 
Darwinians or Neo-Lamarckists or 
any other of the various and con- 
tradictory systems have very little 
ground to stand upon. Like sans- 
culottes or regent Raaagesae 
are very good at destroying, but 
weak in building up. They affirm 
confidently enough, but are shy in 
proving. 

The circumstantial evidence to 


prove man’s ascent or descent from 




















other forms of life is less than the 
smell from a bottle that has been 
empty for a month and that would 
be insufficient to convict the most 
notorious bootlegger; the argument 
of the prosecution is self-destroy- 
ing; and yet the verdict in the trial 
of man by science is cheerfully re- 
turned: “Monkey, as charged.” And 
the crowd applauds. 

I wonder whether the general 
public (I do not include the scien- 
tists, as it might make little differ- 
ence to them), whether the com- 
mon run of people, still fortunately 
influenced by sentiment, would 
feel so comfortably about evolu- 
tion, if it were shown that man’s 
relationship to monkey consists, not 
in the former’s derivation from the 
latter, but in the very reverse of 
this; that the monkey has derived 
from man; and that man as we 
know him to-day is also on his way 
to monkeyhood. It may be some- 
what gratifying, perhaps, to think 
that we have risen from a lower 
level of life, but it is quite a differ- 
ent proposition to be forced to real- 
ize that that lower level has been 
reached before by man, and that 
the same abyss is yawning at our 
feet. I think that people would revolt 
against the conception of a possible 
biological Fall of Man to take place 
in the near future—near, that 
is, in a geological sense. We do not 
like té hear the old-fashioned 
Memento homo, but it might prove 
even less alluring to be warned: 
“Remember, O man, that thou wert 
monkey, and into monkey thou 
shalt return.” 

Yet one can build up a pretty 
strong argument, a very fair pop- 
ular-science argument, in favor of 
this “reverse evolution” or “devolu- 
tion,” as I may call it, an argument 
as strong, in fact, as any plea for 
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ascensional evolution. All data 
that we have on the subject fit my 
theory very conclusively. The more 
I think about it, the closer I come to 
believing in it myself. 

To begin with, we have the tradi- 
tions of many savage and half sav- 
age tribes reported by reliable ex- 
plorers, indicating a belief that at 
least certain kinds of apes really 
are, or were, men. The name 
“orang-outang” means “the man of 
the woods.” African tribesmen ex- 
plain that those apes do not talk 
because they are afraid of being put 
to work. “Ergophobia” was then, 
as it is perfectly logical, the first 
step in the degeneration of man to- 
ward apehood; now ergophobia, or 
“fear of work,” is becoming quite 
endemic even in our times, as any 
observer will concede, and it may 
be assumed that a like cause will 
produce a like effect; even the ag- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon race is suc- 
cumbing more and more to ergo- 
phobia and other coefficients of ra- 
cial retrogression. 

How often our public men pose 
the pregnant query: “Whither are 
we drifting?” That query may be 
answered biologically. I have found 
one of the most workmanlike in- 
dictments of modern American so- 
ciety in Henry George’s The Law 
of Progress. He shows very for- 
cibly that our American civilization 
is fast reverting toward conditions 
that will make barbarism inev- 
itable, unless we adopt his single 
tax, which we do not seem inclined 
to do. What could Henry George 
have said if he had had before him 
the spectacle of our post-war so- 
ciety? Or if there had been available 
to him the recent tests which have 
proved that an appalling percentage 
of Americans are subnormal; that, 
indeed, seventy per cent. of our 
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adult males have the intelligence of 
boys of fourteen? Sociologists are 
becoming seriously concerned with 
the question of the feeble-minded 
and degenerates. One hears talk 
about the necessity of segregation 
and sterilization for that class of 
people. One hears of “selective 
marriages” and of pre-marriage 
health certificates, all vain efforts 
to stop the degeneration of the race. 
As a matter of fact, our society is 
not organized for the survival of 
the fittest but for the preservation 
of the weakest. It is true that, on 
the other hand, we have scientists— 
or dreamers—who, like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, pretend that man is now 
barely at the beginning of his de- 
velopment. By the discovery of 
new sources of power and the utili- 
zation of them through machinery, 
man has just about conquered the 
earth, and, having placed his house 
somewhat in order, he will now 
start in perfecting himself. Sir 
Oliver asks dramatically: “If man, 
three hundred thousand years old 
to-day, has developed as he has, 
what will man, three hundred thou- 
sand years from now, have grown 
to be?” 

The frozen fact is that man, 
since historic times, hasn’t im- 
proved a bit, physically or intel- 
lectually. There lived a few men 
in Athens in the fifth century B. c., 
and a few in Florence in the fif- 
teenth century of our era, whose 
equals have not appeared since, not 
even at a séance. The theory of 
man’s indefinite perfectibility, no 
matter how many spooks or seers 
vouch for it, is merely a fatherless 
wish. 

I could easily emphasize the 
point about modern social retro- 
gression by quoting the present de- 
cay of religion. Large masses of 
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people, outside of the Catholic body, 
are unchurched and ungodly; the 
experience of ages tells us that a 
society cannot exist without reli- 
gion. But, granting all this, it 
might be objected that social retro- 
gression does not involve biological 
degeneration. I believe that it does, 
that the lines are complementary. 
Take the theory of evolutionary as- 
cent; there we have, roughly speak- 
ing, such a graduation as this: ape- 
man, half-man, tribesman, barba- 
rian, savage, civilized man. Put 
socio-biology in reverse, and we 
have: civilized man, savage, barba- 
rian, tribesman. These lapses are 
admitted as having taken place in 
the past, and the dust of mighty 
empires is everywhere upon the 
earth. But why stop at any par- 
ticular stage in the downward path 
of the race? What should stop the 
decline at a certain point that did 
not stop the ascent from that very 
level? Why shouldn’t a tribesman 
descend to half-man or lower? The 
historical time of which we have 
knowledge is too short to prove or 
disprove this possible, all-the-way 
descent of man; logically, along 
naturalistic lines, it seems inev- 
itable. 

Some of our American Indians 
show clearly these signs of retro- 
cession; proud, lion-hearted, steel- 
bodied redskins are reduced to the 
condition of sickly, half-witted beg- 
gars. In Central America, the 
founders of great empires on a high 
level of civilization have left de- 
scendants of an appallingly low 
grade. Suppose that America in a 
few thousand years should be in- 
habited by a race of men equivalent 
to the worst of our present-day In- 
dians (a perfectly possible situa- 
tion), what will stop them from be- 
coming monkeys? It might be, in- 











deed, the best adaptation to sur- 
roundings. Time will be required, 
but we, in the name of science, are 
entitled to stretch ourselves luxu- 
riously upon the bed of time; as- 
suming that it has taken so far a 
few hundred thousand years for 
man to cover the ascending part of 
his biological cycle, we will allow 
him as many hundred thousands to 
go downhill and complete the cycle. 

Cycles are very scientific things, 
and there is nothing to except man 
from a biological cycle. We can 
see, indeed, in certain tribes of sav- 
ages, how near we come having the 
cycle closed right under our own 
eyes. I have in mind the Pygmy 
tribes of Central Africa—for some 
time competent observers were not 
able to classify them quite clearly 
as men or as some kind of monkeys. 
It seems that they are men, after 
all, but how close to the dividing 
line, or rather to what used to be 
considered as the dividing line! A 
startling anthropological discovery 
has been made just lately (Decem- 
ber, 1923): a professor of California 
University has found a strange clan 
of Indians living in the Siskiyou 
Mountains, whose existence was so 
far unsuspected. These Indians are 
a clear case of devolution, as they 
have lost even the faculty of speech 
and communicate among them- 
selves by means of staccato whis- 
tlings. It is claimed that through 
their whistling language they can 
communicate with birds and beasts. 
There are about two thousands of 
these Indians and they are called 
Karoks. 

Other evidences of a biological 
tendency toward apehood in man are 
not lacking. Now and then we hear 
of some monstrous birth in which 
the human infant shows some clear 
simian characteristics. But who- 
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ever heard of a monstrous ape in- 
fant showing human characteris- 
tics? Apparently it is easier to go 
down than to come up: facilis 
descensus. Much is made of some 
alleged similarities in the anatomy 
of man and of certain apes, and also 
of the presence in man’s anatomy 
of rudimentary organs quite useless 
now (till we find out otherwise), as 
if they were something left over 
from a previous adaptation to other 
conditions of life; arguments that 
prove just the contrary of what 
they are intended to demonstrate. 
Man’s anatomy merely shows, if 
anything, that nature is already at 
work and is preparing our body for 
a future adaptation to a lower form 
of life. 

I feel that we might even enter- 
tain the notion that the real apex 
in the biological cycle of man has 
been reached in the past; otherwise 
how can we explain the quite uni- 
versal tradition, strengthened by 
actual proofs in the shape of un- 
earthed bones, that once a race of 
giants inhabited the earth? I might 
also mention the tradition about 
the Golden Age, but that might be 
a mere poetical fancy. Moreover, 
the mentality of infant prodigies 
and of our rare “geniuses,” in com- 
parison with the slow and limited 
normal intellectual development of 
man, seems to point to the existence 
of an ancient race of humans 
enormously superior to the present 
average; infant prodigies and gen- 
iuses are merely ‘“throwbacks.” 
The hyperanthropos or superman 
evidently existed in the past, and 
is not to be expected in the future. 

To all this I anticipate a sup- 
posedly crushing objection: that 
bones have been found of prehis- 
toric monkeys on their way to man- 
hood, or of man in a very primitive 
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stage, but none of a fully developed 
man outside of historic epochs. Let 
us not be worried by a few scraps 
of bone, or even a whole pile of 
them. Scientists throw them at 
one another and cannot place them, 
even when they agree as to their 
significance, except within a period 
of thousands of years. Is it logical 
to build a system out of a few fossil 
remains, questionable from every 
angle, and confessedly epitomizing 
the life of thousands of years and 
of large continents? Only an alarm- 
ing impudence can attempt to re- 
construct the history of mankind 
out of less than the remnants of a 
barbecue. 

Mark Twain remarked that sci- 
ence gives wonderful returns to its 
adepts; out of a very small invest- 
ment of facts, it produces tremen- 
dous interests, in theories; logically 
some one else has concluded that 
in the face of such frenzied finance, 
science could do nothing but declare 
bankruptcy. lEvolutionists them- 
selves feel the weakness of their 
evidence, and so they go on tickling 
the earth in the hope that she will 
disgorge in a fit of good humor the 
secret she is as yet holding fast. 
No remnants of the ancient super- 
man or apex-man have been found, 
yet. Admitting the unfortunate 
circumstance, I still claim that we 
may stumble on them any moment. 
Others are looking for the missing 
link. I expect the turning up of the 
top link: it is equally reasonable to 
anticipate the discovery of the ape- 
man or that of the apex-man. It 
may well be that the supermen lived 
in a continent now submerged; in 
that case, of course, we shall never 
know how they used to look. Or 
possibly their burial systems pre- 
vented conservation; I should not 
be surprised if such was the case. 
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Allow me to introduce a striking 
bit of actual contemporary evidence 
showing how easily man reverts to 
monkey: In October, 1923, Dan 
Duncan appeared in Los Angeles— 
not in Hollywood; this is not a mov- 
ing picture. There was no question 
about his being a man, of somewhat 
more than average intelligence, 
quite powerful and peculiarly de- 
veloped on the physical side. He 
gave out a story that he had been 
shipwrecked some years ago off the 
southern coast of West Africa, and 
that he alone, out of a boat’s crew, 
had succeeded in reaching land. 
For seven years he never saw a 
human being. But a tribe of mon- 
keys adopted him as an honorary 
citizen; and with these strange com- 
panions, who proved most amiable 
and willing to put up with his 
clumsiness, he lived quite happily 
until able to make his way to the 
Cape. Dan Duncan claimed to have 
learned a great deal about the mon- 
keys and to have acquired consider- 
able respect for them; he also be- 
came rather proficient in their 
simple language. 

Dan was put to several tests; in 
the Selig Zoo he easily made friends 
with some redoubtable specimens 
that even the attendants did not 
dare to approach. But from the 
way they accepted Dan, one would 
think that they belonged to the 
same lodge. Dan also exhibited his 
arms, exceptionally powerful and 
slightly elongated: those arms had 
helped him to swing from branch 
to branch of high trees with an un- 
canny agility; he was also able to 
drop to the ground from a height of 
twenty or thirty feet with the ut- 
most ease. Still, scientific people 
(or was it the reporters?) were 
skeptical, and it was arranged that 
Dan Duncan should enter a forest 
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jungle in a cafon near Los An- 
geles not yet subdivided, carrying 
upon his person only a pair of ath- 
letic trunks, and should stay there 
a week, living the primeval life. He 
claimed to be able to catch roosting 
birds and kill small animals by 
throwing a stick at them. Dan 
Duncan came through his test tri- 
umphantly; he suffered a bit at first 
from exposure, as his jungle expe- 
rience is now several years in the 
past, but at the end of the week he 
was hale and hearty and showed 
hardly any loss of weight. 

If, then, it is so easy for man to 
adapt himself to monkey life, is not 
that a proof that nature indicates, 
by having arranged such predis- 
positions, the way of all flesh? It 
is consoling to observe that after 
all, even when they shall have de- 
generated to monkeys, men will not 
be subject to very serious hard- 
ships, as they will find in them- 
selves the requisite qualifications 
for jungle life. Still, Iam not with- 
out grave fears that only a small 
proportion of the race will last 
through the whole return trip, as 
our artificial civilization saps the 
roots of human vitality and prob- 
ably only the very robust types will 
survive. 

On this perfectly plausible the- 
ory of an impending reverse evo- 
lution, .or devolution, our con- 
nection with the monkeys loses 
much of its attractiveness; the 
glamour of the ascent dies out if it 
implies a descent. People might 
decide that, after all, it is better to 
be children of God than parents of 
monkeys. Of course, I realize that 
the current belief in evolution is 
charged with the other belief that 
evolution is upward—some evolu- 
tionary efforts may be sidetracked, 
ended abruptly, or even turned back- 
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ward, but the main direction is as- 
censional. Maybe the line of prog- 
ress is, as Goethe has said, like a 
spiral, returning upon itself but al- 
ways on a higher level. Some races 
of men may degenerate and disap- 
pear in a twilight of barbarism; but 
sociologically man is in a contin- 
uous upward march and always 
builds better upon old ruins. The 
same happens in biology: nature 
makes some mistakes, and occa- 
sionally seeing that a certain species 
does not come out right, she lets it 
go, and that species falls into a 
stupor, and even recedes. But na- 
ture’s endeavors are successful in 
the main direction, which is toward 
man. He is nature’s supreme 
achievement, and nature is not go- 
ing to destroy her masterpiece. The 
species has become fixed, and, in 
spite of occasional lapses, it will not 
go back, even if it does not advance 
any further. 

Such a statement takes a great 
deal for granted. I have shown 
that actually the species does go 
back, at least part of the way, and 
on strictly naturalistic grounds the 
belief in evolution as ascensional 
only is altogether gratuitous; it is, 
indeed, not even a belief but a mere 
hope, as none can guarantee that 
nature’s upward effort is not liable 
to exhaust itself. No philosophy 
and no empiric science can demon- 
strate that what has been gained by 
the human race cannot also be lost, 
as there is nothing to assure the 
permanence of those conditions or 
of that “force” through which man 
has developed. Either man and 
ape are two different species, and 
then, if species are “fixed,” there 
was no chance of passing from one 
to the other; or they both belong to 
the same species, and then, within 
it, advance and retrocession are to 
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be anticipated. Of course, it is 
much more evolutionary to say that 
nature as a whole is fluid. 

Striving toward a synthesis, vari- 
ous modern sciences have abutted 
on the conception of an original 
force—and cannot go beyond that. 
In psychology we have Freud’s 
“libido” or “urge” as the root of all 
psychic life; in physics we are told 
that an electrical vortex is the ulti- 
mate form of matter (though I see 
of late a return to the old concep- 
tion of “continuous” matter); in 
biology the élan vital, or vital im- 
petus, has been introduced by Berg- 
son, and under other names it is 
adopted by many _ evolutionists. 
Yet, where is the proof that this 
vital impetus, or interior “push,” 
or “nisus,” or “activity,” or what- 
ever it was that started the first or- 
ganic cell on its alleged course to- 
ward life and intelligence, is an 


inherent quality of matter, an 
essential, indestructible quality of 
it? 

I am quite partial to the vital 
impetus as a necessary postulate of 


evolution. It is only on the silver 
screen that odd bits of black lines 
coming in a haphazard way from 
every point of the compass succeed 
in forming a phrase or a figure, but 
living organisms cannot be assem- 
bled that way. Nor should intel- 
ligent men adopt the Hottentot’s 
mode of thinking: it is said that the 
Hottentots, when they first came in 
contact with the things of civiliza- 
tion, imagined that a little cart was 
the child of a big cart; now the 
logic of some evolutionists would 
go even further, claiming that the 
big cart is the child of the little cart. 
There is, indeed, less difference be- 
tween carts of various size than be- 
tween monkey and man. Let us, 
then, accept the vital impetus, the 
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upward push as existing in nature. 
Whether it is logical to assume that 
it will not come to the end of its 
resources, but that it is like an ar- 
row that, once shot, continues in- 
definitely in its flight, may be for 
the present left out of the question. 
One might be curious, however, to 
know whence it came, how mat- 
ter happened to be charged with it. 
Evolutionists in general show no 
sign of this intellectual curiosity; 
they take the thing for granted. 
Perforce, then, their doctrine must 
end in agnosticism, in a confession 
of baffled ignorance. One may 
shrug his shoulders and say: “Well, 
I see that there is such a force in 
matter, such a_ potentiality—how 
and why and whence it got there 
we do not know and do not care; 
we merely take the fact.” 

Of course, that is not the realm 
of pragmatic science, but philos- 
ophy begins at the point where 
pragmatic science hits the end wall. 
The vital impetus, or the same 
thing with a different name, must 
be taken as a necessary postulate of 
evolution. It is the fundamental 
“force” in nature; this rather vague 
word “force” may be somewhat 
clarified if we call it a “motive 
power,” and rendered still more in- 
telligible if we state that it means 
a “something that is motion and has 
the potentiality of communicating 
such motion to some other immo- 
bile thing.” At this point we may 
leap across the centuries and hand 
over the argument to be finished by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who has al- 
ready quite effectively thought 
about it in the stillness of his mo- 
nastic cell. His very first argument 
to prove the existence of God is 
drawn from the idea of motion:* 
“Ergo necesse est devenire ad ali- 

1Suamma Theologica, 1. ii. 3. 
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quod primum movens, quod a nullo 
movetur; et hoc omnes intelligunt 
Deum” (“Therefore it is necessary 
to arrive at some Prime Mover, 
moved by none, and this is known 
by all as God”). 

Retrace the steps of evolution, 
even according to the most extreme 
theory,—the extremer the better,— 
and at the source you inevitably 
find God. I do not claim that St. 
Thomas’s argument, though rigidly 
logical, would be sufficient to con- 
vince all types of modern minds; 
much less do I desire to leave the im- 
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pression that it is orthodox Cathol- 
icism to push God’s intervention 
that far in the history of life; but I 
submit that materialistic evolution 
would logically imply what I have 
called devolution, and, what is more 
important, that at the beginning of 
life you find either God or total 
darkness. Evolution would explain 


everything without God, if, without 
God, one could explain evolution. 
Scrape up all the missing links that 
the jealous earth still hides away, 
you still must admit the Ultimate 
Hinge. 
















LUE Monday was nearly over. 

Paul Donwell sat in the com- 
mon room of the clergy house and 
stretched his long legs appreciatively 
towards the blazing fire. He was 
tired in body, for the day had been 
taxing, and rather more tired in 
soul. To say nothing of the prob- 
lem raised so suddenly at Mrs. van 
Alsteyne’s the day before, he had 
another much more pressing. A 
place had to be found for poor old 
Miss Lacey, hopelessly ill, whom 
the hospital positively could not 
keep any longer. How little the 
Miss Laceys of the world, old and 
peevish and bedridden, are wanted 
anywhere, he mused. The only 
spot he could think of was a hos- 
pital run by Romanists, and he was 
sure that to suggest that would 
bring down anathema upon his 
head. Yet the nuns were very kind 
to their patients, that he knew. He 
writhed in remembrance of a lec- 
ture he had listened to, perforce, 
upon the duty of giving charity only 
to those who might be rehabilitated, 
brought back to the working world. 
The lady who gave it had been clad 
in expensive velvets and sable furs, 
and he knew that never in her luxu- 
rious life had she done anything 
which could possibly be counted 
work. She had rejected his sugges- 
tion about the Romanist hospital, 
and had gone on to a tirade over 
the inadequate social methods of 
the nuns, merely accepting and not 
trying to prevent such things. It 
had been Ethel Holroyd, he re- 
flected, who had formerly come to 
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the rescue, and found solutions for 
such problems. Have to work it 
out alone this time. 

Dr. Bladens and the two other 
members of the clergy staff entered 
from the cloister which led to the 
parish house and church. They 
were evidently a trifle heated. 
Ronald Strachan, the junior, a boy- 
ish chap, burst out with the news. 
“Have you heard about Robley 
Sever? He’s gone over to Rome, 
because the Bishop refused to per- 
mit Benediction at St. Chrysos- 
tom’s.” 

Donwell raised his head a trifle, 
but before he had time to reply, 
Wythe, the senior curate, broke in. 
“Sever’s an enormous ass. What 
does he think he’ll find in Rome 
that he can’t get here? He’s been 
prating about unity this long time. 
He won’t find unity in Rome. 
There’s as many sects inside as 
with us. The Benedictines hate the 
Jesuits, and the Jesuits return the 
compliment, and the Dominicans 
go both several times better. They 
all hate the Franciscans, who con- 
demn everyone to perdition who 
carries enough money around with 
him to pay cabfare. The seculars 
are jealous of the order men, and 
more than half afraid of them. 
There’s precious little unity there 
to the naked eye.” 

Dr. Bladens took up the theme 
with his usual touch of stately 
finality. “Sometimes I believe such 
men must be mentally unbalanced. 
Why, I was talking over the matter 
with Stilwell not a month ago, and 
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telling him how well Benediction 
went at Mrs. van Alsteyne’s. We 
both agreed that we would try it 
out whether the Bishop permitted 
it formally or not. After all, even 
the Bishop has no right to stop it, 
though he may withhold his ap- 
proval. The legal authority rests 
with the rector and vestry. If Sever 
had been more patient he would 
have had all the devotions he 
wanted, for Stilwell is really very 
advanced.” 

“The Roman movement is getting 
a bit pronounced, isn’t it?” The 
tones were cool, even, slightly satir- 
ic, a manner which never failed to 
draw fire from Wythe, who never 
understood anything but a rather 
violent partisanship. 

“I wish I could pack all the 
Romanizers into a boat and ship 
them over where they belong. It’s 
all bosh, this insisting upon doc- 
trines and creeds and ceremonies. 
What the man in the street wants 
is brotherhood, social service, a 
warm room to read in, and his 
stomach full. Can’t do much with 
a man’s soul when he’s hungry.” 

Dr. Bladens frowned. He did not 
encourage such talk from his senior 
curate, of whom, in fact, he was not 
overfond. The man represented a 
type of cleric with whom he was 
not at all in sympathy, but which 
he thought best to endure, for the 
sake of a section of his parish that 
he fondly imagined might thus be 
brought to better ways. As usual, 
he found some trivial matter which 
he wished Wythe would attend to 
directly, and thus closed the con- 
versation. Paul slipped out and up 
to his room. 

There came a knock on his door, 
and a shy fair-haired boy of about 
fourteen asked permission to enter. 
It was Wythe’s nephew, Chris- 
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topher, who lived at the clergy 
house for the most part, owing to 
the disinclination of either Mrs. 
Wythe or the lad’s aunt to have him 
in their well-ordered ménages. He 
was said to be the child of a 
younger sister, who had married 
unfortunately, and been deserted by 
her husband. Kit was generally 
called by his uncle’s name, though 
it was fairly well known that his 
own was Kernochan. Burton 
Wythe quite frankly thought the 
child a nuisance, and had kept him 
under the care of a former nurse, 
until her death. Beyond seeing that 
the lad was clothed, fed, and 
schooled, he paid as little attention 
to him as possible. The only one 
who gave a friendly thought to Kit 
had been Paul Donwell, whom, of 
course, he wholly adored. He came 
into Paul’s study with an expres- 
sion of intense purpose on his face, 
and dropped down on the rug be- 
fore the fire Paul was encouraging 
to greater efforts. 

“Father Paul, Uncle Burton told 
me not to bother you, but I must 
ask one question, truly I must.” 

“Go ahead, Kit. Tell your uncle 
you never bother me at all.” 

“P’r’aps you won’t want to an- 
swer this. Aunt Julia said it was 
dreadful—what is it that Miss Ethel 
has done? They told me I was not 
to go see her nor talk about her.” 

“I guess you must have misunder- 
stood, Kit. Miss Holroyd has left 
St. Jude’s and become a Roman 
Catholic, that is all.” 

“Uncle Burton needn’t have 
minded then. I know what that is. 
There’s a boy at school who’s a 
Roman Catholic, and he’s fine. 
Funny, Uncle thought I wouldn’t 
know such a little thing as that. 
Guess he forgets how I am grown 
up. But why can’t I go see her? 
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I've a new puzzle I want to show 
her.” 

“Probably Uncle Burton doesn’t 
like it that Miss Ethel left St. Jude’s, 
and so thinks you had best not go 
there.” 

Kit’s fair brows knitted. He ran 
his hands through his mop of thick 
golden hair till it stood on end, and 
then sat gravely down on the sofa 
beside Paul. “Father Paul, that 
*minds me of some things I’ve 
wanted to ask you for ’most a week. 
Do you know where my father is?” 

“I have always understood that 
your father was dead, Kit.” 

“So’ve I. But I was up at Aunt 
Ju’s, you know, in September, and 
one day, as I was coming up the 
walk, I heard her say to Uncle Bur- 
ton, ‘You'll be a perfect fool, Burt, 
if you ever let Kernochan know 
anything about him. Don’t let’s ever 
have anything more to do with 
Catholics. And that made me 
think maybe ... Fathers must be 
awful nice to have. Bill Carruthers 
and I talked it all over all the time 
I was in Glastonbury. You know 
his father was a priest, and died 
out in a snowstorm when they lived 
in Montana. He was trying to get 
to some one who was dying. And 
now Bill and his mother and his 
three brothers have an awful hard 
time, till Bill gets big enough to 
earn money and be rich, but he says 
he wouldn’t give up the memory of 
his father for anything. I wish I 
knew if mine... ‘Nother thing, 
Father Paul, why does it make 
Uncle Burton and Aunt Ju so mad 
to have me say I’m a Catholic? 
When I was in Glastonbury, Aunt 
Ju had Mr. Robyn come and talk to 
me all about Henry the Eighth, and 
how he cleaned the Pope and the 
Jesuits out of England and made 
us all Protestants. I didn’t get it 
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all, I guess, because I was trying to 
remember what you and Dr. 
Bladens and Miss Ethel taught us 
in Sunday school, and to tell Mr. 
Robyn very politely about it. ’N 
then Bill and I went fishing and we 
talked it all over. He said sure we 
were Catholics, that Henry only did 
something like you do when you 
wash your face. I said I was going 
to ask you, but Uncle Burton said 
to mind what he said and not 
bother you. And what’s a Jesuit, 
Father Paul, and why won’t Uncle 
Burton call himself a Catholic like 
you and Dr. Bladens?” 

“Can’t say as to the last, Kit. 
The Jesuits are Roman priests who 
belong to a society by that name.” 

“Like you, and can’t marry, 
Father Paul? Uncle Burton says 
the Oblates of the Holy Sepulchre 
are damn foolishness—why, Father 
Paul? I think they’re nice. I told 
him I was going to be one as soon 
as I got to the seminary, and he 
said if I didn’t stop talking such 
nonsense he’d send me away to a 
school where they’d knock it out of 
me. Bill says Mr. Robyn and Uncle 
Burton are howling Prots, and don’t 
know anything, and Aunt Ju says 
Bill’s mother is crazy. Why’s that?” 

“Do you know what I think, Kit? 
I think you’d just better wait for 
the answers to these questions un- 
til you are a bit older. Don’t irri- 
tate Uncle Burton by asking him. 
You know we can’t all see just 
alike in this world. When you are 
grown up, you can decide as you 
please. Just now you have to mind 
Uncle Burton.” 

“Its dreadfully mixy. Mr. Robyn 
said we were idolaters when we 
genuflected to a piece of bread, and 
that we were as bad as an Indian 
medicine man who made a hocus- 
pocus and thought some magic hap- 
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pened. My father must have been 
a Catholic, Father Paul, from what 
Aunt Ju said. I wish I could find 
him, and then I could keep on be- 
lieving that way. I don’t like Uncle 
Burton’s way; it’s cross and ugly, 
somehow.” 

“I wish you might find your 
father, Kit. Maybe you will. But 
while you are looking, how’d you 
like to go with me to-morrow out to 
Ashminster? I’m going to preach 
a harvest sermon for Father Gray, 
and we will have mass at six next 
morning and get you back in time 
for school. You can serve, for it’s 
a bit early for the Ashminster 
boys.” 

“Oh, Father Paul! You know I 
want to.” Kit’s eyes danced. 

“Well, go to bed and get some 
sleep. We'll start at four and have 
dinner in Ashminster.” 

Kit ran off, and could be heard 
taking the stairs three at a time in 
his exuberant high spirits. Paul 
Donwell was left to his thoughts, 
by no means happy ones. Some- 
how the “Roman question” was 
pursuing him. Well, of course that 
was not to be wondered at. It often 
happened that, when a thing came 
sharply into focus in one’s con- 
sciousness, everything else would 
tend that way, apparently. It 
would wear off. But it was too bad 
about Kit. He did not take Wythe’s 
threat as lightly as he seemed, for 
he knew that gentleman’s antipathy 
to everything that savored of the 
word “Catholic.” It was a wry 
situation, certainly, and, as Kit had 
said, very mixy. His affection for 
Kit was really very deep, much as 
if the lad were his own, and his 
hope to see him a priest at the altar 
like a father’s dream for a beloved 
son. Sometimes he thought that, 
if anything could shake him from 
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his allegiance to the Anglican 
Church, it would be this uncertainty 
of teaching which threw such a 
woeful burden on children, whose 
beautiful faith should not be 
clouded by over-sophisticated spec- 
ulations of their elders. Kit was a 
rarely generous child; where would 
he land if his uncle carried out his 
threat, and had “the nonsense 
knocked out of him” by some rough 
school? To put bitterness and dis- 
trust in place of that fine clear 
vision and love of God that he had 
now! Paul found himself half 
planning a scheme to kidnap Kit, 
and bring him up to the unspoiled 
manhood that was his right. 

When they started for Ashmin- 
ster the next afternoon, Kit’s face 
was very grave, and he said little 
until they were well out into the 
open country. Suddenly he spoke, 
with a sort of explosiveness that 
startled Paul. “Father Paul, Uncle 
Burton called me into his office 
after lunch to-day, and told me that 
he had made arrangements to send 
me to Harbour Point School, next 
week.” 

The blow had fallen. Paul knew 
the school, one reputed far and wide 
for its discipline and efficacy in 
dealing with stubborn boys. The 
headmaster was a clergyman, to be 
sure, one of the extreme “liberal” 
school. Boys came out hardened 
young cynics, their minds filled 
with radicalism cloaked under a 
mask of “modern thought.” His 
blood boiled at gentle Kit in such a 
place. But what could he do? 
Wythe was the boy’s legal guardian. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Kit, terribly 
sorry.” 

“Father Paul, would it be very 
wrong in me to run away? I’m 
big enough to earn money and take 
care of myself. Lots of boys do at 
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my age. I know what he wants to 
make me give up, and I can’t, 
Father Paul. I’m promised, you 
know I am, to serve Christ, just like 
old St. Christopher. I’ve got to 
serve the greatest King there is, 
haven’t I? And I know Uncle Bur- 
ton is wrong. Maybe I’m not old 
enough to know why, but I’m old 
enough to know, and I can’t give it 
up.” 

An intensity like that which must 
have gleamed in the eyes of some 
boyish martyr of the long ago shone 
in Kit’s face. Paul Donwell felt 
as though some great hand were 
squeezing the blood out of his 
heart. 

“Tm afraid running away 
wouldn’t do much good. The police 
would find you, and then it would 
be all the harder for you. The 
only thing you can do that I see is 
just to go as you are bid, and try 
to keep your heart pure, like Sir 
Galahad. You can do it, you know. 
It will try how strong you are, and 
how real your love for Our Lord is, 
Kit. That will be still more like 
St. Christopher. You can be a 
Christ-bearer in your heart, and 
guard the ford, just as you can 
here, maybe more. A hard job, Kit, 
but a big victory. And if your 
father is really alive, he may find 
you after all.” 

“T’ve thought of that. Ever since 
I heard Aunt Ju say that, I’ve been 
praying every day, offering all my 
masses and communions that my 
father may find me, somehow. And 
I do think he will. I—I—I thought 
I heard Our Lord say so, this morn- 
ing at mass, Father Paul.” 

The lad’s face was crimson with 
embarrassment. Paul felt in fact 
a great sense of relief. “I hope it is 
true, Kit, I hope it is true. I offered 
that same mass for that very inten- 
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tion. And I will to-morrow, and, 
so far as I can, every one.” 

He put his hand over Kit’s, for a 
moment. They drove for the rest 
of the way mostly in silence. Paul 
felt that never had he come so close 
to Kit, and the thought of losing 
him was keenly poignant. 

The little church at Ashminster 
was not accustomed to “masses” at 
such an early hour as six, so Paul 
and his server had the place to 
themselves in the crisp autumn 
morning. Kit found that no prep- 
arations of any kind had been made, 
but, being much accustomed to find 
his way around in a sacristy, was 
methodically going about his busi- 
ness. Paul was vesting, quite un- 
concerned over matters, knowing 
Kit’s meticulous care, when sud- 
denly he heard a sharp low cry from 
the boy. 

“Father Paul!” 

He turned. Kit’s face, white with 
horror, was bent over a silver box 
for wafers, which he had just taken 
from the sacristy cupboard. Paul 
crossed over and looked into the 
box. Atop of the store of wafers 
was an envelope, rather rumpled 
and soiled, as if with much use. 
On it was written, in lead pencil, 
“twenty-five consecrated wafers.” 

Paul genuflected, Kit following. 
There were tears in the boy’s eyes. 
That it was a critical moment for 
the boy’s life, Paul knew instantly, 
but, as a matter of fact, he was 
completely floored. He had heard 
weird tales of irreverence to the 
Blessed Sacrament, but his own ex- 
perience had been so nearly con- 
fined to St. Jude’s and the High- 
Church seminary that he had had 
no actual contact with anything 
like this. Moreover, he knew the 
rector, always called Father Gray, 
was counted one of the advanced 
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party. He had never dreamed of 
encountering anything like this. He 
took up the “bread-box,” lifted out 
the envelope very carefully, placed 
it on the paten, and carried it into 
the church. It was the only thing 
he could think of. There was noth- 
ing to be said. He was sure that 
silence was the best way to take it, 
and trust to Kit’s faith in him to 
carry off the matter for the moment. 
Later, he would have to talk it over, 
face it squarely, on the way home, 
perhaps. 

As a matter of fact, Kit accepted 
the occurrence in just that way. 
He was bewildered, but so long as 
Father Paul did not hesitate, and 
the rest of the mass proceeded in 
the usually orderly fashion, Kit con- 
cerned himself with his own tasks. 
On the way home he felt sure 
Father Paul would help him 
straighten things out. 

It was to be a day of surprises. The 
next one came when it was found 
that Father Donwell’s car utterly 
refused to start. There was noth- 
ing to do but to send for a garage 
man, and take the train back to the 
city, if Kit were not to lose the 
whole day at school, which would 
complicate matters with his uncle. 
But about ten miles out of Ash- 
minster, in the midst of a farming 
region, the engine broke down, and 
matters came to a standstill. The 
passengers amused themselves as 
they could. Kit found a boy he 
knew, and the two promptly frat- 
ernized after the manner of their 
kind. They stood talking with Paul 
for a time, then ran off to inspect 
the engine. While they were talk- 
ing, Paul noticed a gentleman in 
clerical dress standing a little way 
off, watching them closely, so 
closely as to be almost noticeable. 
The man’s face had a vaguely fa- 
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miliar look, and Paul felt he must 
have met him somewhere, in the 
West, perhaps. As the boys left, 
the man came up, and with a cour- 
teous greeting, asked Paul the 
name of the fair-haired one of the 
two lads. 

“Christopher Kernochan is his 
real name, but he is commonly 
called by the name of his uncle, 
Wythe.” 

“Thank you,” replied the ques- 
tioner. “May I introduce myself? 
My name _ is—Christopher Ker- 
nochan. My wife’s name was Lilla 
Wythe. I have just been up the 
line to Glastonbury, where I called 
on Miss Julia Wythe, who assured 
me, for the third time, that my son 
was dead, and flatly refused to tell 
me where either he or my wife was 
buried. May I ask your charity, 
that I may find out more about this 
mystery? That boy is so much the 
image of his mother, that I was at- 
tracted to him at once.” 

Paul gasped, though not visibly. 
It seemed almost like a miracle. “I 
am Paul Donwell, of the clergy staff 
of St. Jude’s. Burton Wythe is our 
senior curate. If you can give me 
proof of what you say, you will give 
me such relief of soul as you cannot 
guess.” 

“I can show you my papers at 
once, and when we get to the city, 
give you all the proofs you wish as 
to my identity. I stumbled on a 
lad in Glastonbury who roused sus- 
picions in my mind that my son 
was living. I could not believe that 
the Wythes would deceive me so 
utterly. But I should have de- 
manded the same proof of his death 
that I had of my wife’s, of course.” 

The papers he presented caused 
Paul to ask quickly, “You are a 
Roman priest?” 


The man smiled, “Yes. I should 
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have remembered that you would 
not know. I am too engrossed in 
the fact that my son is here to think 
of much else. I beg your pardon. 
Supposing we walk out of earshot, 
and I will give you my story as 
quickly as possible. I met Lilla 
Wythe when I was in college. Her 
family bitterly opposed her mar- 
riage to a Catholic, though I had 
ample means, and good prospects. 
We waited a year, and when they 
showed no change, Lilla quietly left 
her home and went to my mother, 
in Leighton. She was most willing 
to accept my faith, and in a month 
we were married. Then Christopher 
junior was born, and we had a 
happy year together, except for 
mother’s death. When the boy was 
about ten months old, I had to go 
to England on a trip of some length, 
on business. While I was away I 
received a cable from my sister-in- 
law, telling me of the death of my 
wife, from influenza. I came back 
by the next boat, to meet a united 
front on the part of the Wythes, 
who told me that the baby died two 
days after his mother. I found 
proof of Lilla’s death at Leighton, 
but no trace of where she had been 
buried. I could have forced them 
to tell me, but I was too over- 
whelmed with grief. I went back 
to England, and after completing 
my work there, entered a Benedic- 
tine monastery, where I have been 
ever since. I was recently sent to 
this country on some business con- 
nected with the American Benedic- 
tines, and determined to make an- 
other effort to find my wife’s 
grave.” 

“She is buried in Glastonbury. 
Kit took me there the last time I 
went up with him. Now, before you 
do anything more, I have something 
to say. Get possession of him as 
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quickly as you can. His uncle has 
said he must go to a school where it 
is almost a certainty that his faith 
will be destroyed. As he is at pres- 
ent, he is one of the rarest lads I 
have ever known. I shall hate to 
lose him, but—I’ve been offering my 
masses these two days that you 
would find him. Something Miss 
Wythe said made Kit believe you 
were alive and somewhere near. 
We have both been praying that 
you would come in time.” 

Father Kernochan smiled. 
yet you are not a Catholic?” 

Paul flushed. “Not in your 
sense. You must know, however, 
that there is a Catholic wing in the 
Anglican Church? Naturally, I 
should prefer that you had Kit, 
than that he should be subjected 
to the influences of a school that 
Burton Wythe would pick out, es- 
pecially such a very so-called lib- 
eral school as Harbour Point.” 

“I have prayed often for such 
men as you, sir. I shall pray that 
you in particular may have the gift 
of faith for your charity to my son. 
Now, advise with me as to the best 
way to manage this thing. If I 
know Burton Wythe, he dreads 
publicity more than anything ex- 
cept the Catholic Church. If I 
could get Kit, as you call him, 
quietly into my possession, I fancy 
he would make no very strenuous 
efforts to regain him. Moreover, I 
doubt whether he has any legal 
guardianship over him.” 

“As to that, I do not know. But 
I do not think you will have any 
difficulty with Kit. Only yesterday 
he asked me if I thought it would 
be wrong for him to run away, to 
escape going to Harbour Point. He 
is intensely Catholic, you will find, 
and the prospect of the other thing 
appalled him.” 


“And 
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Father Kernochan meditated. “I 
think you had better call him over 
and introduce us, don’t you? It 
might be well to see how he will 
actually take me.” 

Paul walked over to where Kit 
stood, and drew him aside. “Kit, 
a very strange thing has hap- 
pened...” 

The boy interrupted him, “Not... 
my father?” ; 

“Yes. Just that. And he is a 
Roman Catholic priest. He wants 
you, to take you away with him.” 

“I suppose if he’s a Roman Cath- 
olic, I must be one too?” 

“I have no doubt of it.” Paul 
smiled at the direct, practical child- 
ish logic. 

“And there won’t ever be any 
danger of Harbour Point? And I 
can go to the seminary when I grow 
up, even if it isn’t your seminary? 
And Our Lord did answer my—our 
prayers, didn’t He?” 

Paul nodded to each query. “Is 
that my father over there? It will 
seem funny—but awfully nice—to 
have a father, and not have to 
worry about whether one is to be- 
lieve you or Uncle Burton. It has 
been so mixy.” 

Eventually the train started on 
its way. By that time, it had been 
agreed that the simplest thing to do 
was for Kit to go on with his father, 
who would have him across a State 
line in another hour, and before 
nightfall safely housed in his mon- 
astery. Kit was in high feather. 
His father fascinated him, not only 
because he was his father, but be- 
cause he was actually a priest and, 
moreover, a monk. Kit had rather 
vague ideas as to what the latter 
might be, but knew it must be some- 
thing very nice, with a child’s de- 
light in the unusual. He snuggled 
happily against his father’s arm, in 
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the car, and gave himself up to 
blissful dreams. Suddenly he 
roused to remark, “It’s really like 
St. Christopher, going to serve the 
Strongest, isn’t it?” 

And both Paul and Father Ker- 
nochan said, together, “Yes, Kit, it 
is.” 

Whereat Paul flushed, and Father 
Kernochan smiled. An idea struck 
the latter. “Will it not cause you 
a great deal of inconvenience, to 
return to St. Jude’s, after being a 
party to a kidnaping, so to speak?” 

“It will not cause me anywhere 
near so much inconvenience as it 
will pleasure, to tell Wythe that his 
damnable plan has been ditched. 
To tell you the truth, I am rather 
looking forward to it. It may make 
things somewhat too warm for me, 
but I am not sure that I would not 
welcome an excuse to resign from 
St. Jude’s. This affair of Kit’s has 
rather put me out with the place. 
However, I do not think it will 
reach any such crisis. Wythe is, 
au fond, timid. He will bluster, 
but he will subside. We are barely 
on speaking terms anyway. It will 
not change much.” 

“I am more grateful than I can 
easily say for your care of my boy. 
If you leave St. Jude’s, or indeed in 
any case, if you wish, I can assure 
you of a hearty welcome at the 
monastery. I shall be here six 
months at least. I am sure you 
will want to visit Kit, and I will 
look forward to our better ac- 
quaintance.” And again Father 
Kernochan indulged in a some- 
what cryptic smile. 

They parted at the station, Kit 
and his father to take a train south, 
and Paul to return to St. Jude’s, 
which he reached just in time for 
luncheon. Burton Wythe at once 
noted Kit’s absence, and asked, in 
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an irritable voice, where the young 
scoundrel was. Paul put on an al- 
most exaggerated amount of the 
detached tone which always made 
Wythe so furious. He felt his 
junior’s superiority, and resented 
the fact. 

“Where Kit is I really cannot say. 
The last I saw of him he had his 
arm in his father’s, and was waving 
me good-by, as his train pulled 
out.” 

Wythe jumped from his seat. 
“His father’s? Do you mean you 
have plotted with that skunk to 
steal Kit from me and throw him 
into all the vile influences that 
Kernochan will surround him with? 
Dr. Bladens, this is atrocious. I 
never dreamed that one of my fel- 
low clergy would do such a das- 
tardly trick.” 

The man’s face was purple. He 
walked menacingly towards Paul, 
who sat calmly, smiling inscrutably 
into his plate. Dr. Bladens half 
rose. “Here, here, Wythe. What 
does this mean? Calm yourself, 
and tell a connected story. What are 
you accusing Father Donwell of?” 

Wythe was so furious that his 
teeth chattered. Paul went on eat- 
ing his luncheon, until Dr. Bladens, 
despairing of getting a coherent tale 
out of Wythe, asked point-blank 
for an explanation from him. 

“It seems, sir, that Wythe de- 
ceived Kit’s father, telling him, 
some thirteen years ago, that both 
his wife and his son died. The rea- 
son was, apparently, that Ker- 
nochan was a Catholic, and Wythe 
and his sister had objected to the 
marriage of their younger sister to 
him. Now Kernochan comes back 
from England, where he has been 
ever since, finds his son is living, 
and resumes his rightful guardian- 
ship. I should also add that mean- 
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while Kernochan has become a 
Benedictine monk, and is a priest.” 

Dr. Bladens was puzzled. He 
was shocked at Wythe’s deception, 
and yet sympathized thoroughly 
with his objection to having Kit fall 
into the hands of a Romanist. Nor 
had he failed to catch Paul’s omis- 
sion of the adjective before “Cath- 
olic.” 

“Why, this is a most deplorable 
story, on all counts. I fear you have 
lent yourself to serious conse- 
quences, Father Donwell. I think 
it is a felony to participate in a 
kidnaping.” 

“That is not worrying me in the 
least. Wythe here was going to 
send Kit to Harbour Point. That 
was worrying me.” 

“To Harbour Point? Why, that 
is an excellent school, I have always 
heard. Somewhat latitudinarian, 
but the discipline is very strict. I 
should think that would have been 
very good for the fellow. I have 
thought of late he was getting a 
little, well, perhaps soft. I don't 
like to see a boy of that age seri- 
ously interested in religion. It 
usually means his digestion is out 
of order. He needs a course of 
sprouts, fresh air, athletics, general 
hardening. Why, Harbour Point 
would have been the very place, I 
should say. No_ sentimentality 
there. Time enough for him to 
bother about his soul when he is of 
age. No, I cannot follow you there, 
Father Donwell.” 

“No?” Paul rose lazily to his full 
height, towering over both Dr. 
Bladens and Wythe. “Well, I won’t 
argue the point with you, sir. Are 
there any special assignments for 
this afternoon? Very well, Ill be 
in my study for some time. It has 
been rather an exciting day.” 

On his way, Paul slipped into the 














house chapel. He could hear 
Wythe’s angry tones trying to tell 
his side of the story to Dr. Bladens, 
but once the door was shut, all was 
peace. He knelt, attempting to col- 
lect himself for a fervent thanks- 
giving. But his mind was wander- 
ing, restless. The day had brought 
peace to Kit, and his troubled young 
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soul, but to Paul it brought only a 
deeper distress. His mind went 
back to the soiled envelope with 
the “consecrated wafers.” How 
awful that such a thing could pos- 
sibly happen. He looked up at the 
Tabernacle with his heart full of 
pain. It was all, as Kit said, so 
very “mixy.” 
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By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


I wanT to get back where I lived with real things, 


Lovely and beautiful: butterfly wings, 


Flowers and music, the stars and the trees— 


Not scandal and gossip and deep mysteries, 


Ugly and gruesome. 


I suffer from lack 


Of the true and the simple. 


Oh! I want to get back! 














CATHOLICS IN THE FRENCH UPHEAVAL. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


GAINST the opinion of all op- 
timists concerning the political 
condition of France, I wrote, on the 
18th of January of this year, “The 
coming elections to the Chamber 
of Deputies will accentuate the 
trend towards the Left. A few Com- 
munists will be elected from the 
the region of Paris and some other 
large centers. The Socialists will 
perhaps double the number of their 
seats, and will doubtless chain to 
their chariots the Radicals, who will 
join them only to become their 
slaves. ‘Cartels’ are being formed 
in all the departments.” 

And I showed the discontent that 
existed amongst the mass of the 
people. I added: “Many prudent 
persons think it would have been 
well to form in the present chamber 
a group of strong Catholic repub- 
lican-democrats loyal to our insti- 
tutions and to their religion, but 
jealously guarding their freedom 
in all questions of foreign policy, 
even as regards M. Poincaré, and, 
in matters of home policy, clearly 
and publicly separating themselves 
from the Neo-Fascist adventurers.” 
This group could have prevented 
the Radical Socialists from having a 
monopoly of some of their more ac- 
ceptable theories. On the other 
hand, it could have kept in touch 
with them and have exercised a 
moderating influence upon them; it 
could have formed a means by 
which the statesmen of to-morrow 
might settle questions concerning 





Church and school with tolerance 
and respect for all high convic- 
tions. 

Recently I had become less pessi- 
mistic. The value of the franc had 
mounted; the Poincaré ministry 
had gained strength, and seemed to 
be progressing towards a more con- 
ciliatory policy. Nevertheless, the 
cost of living remained high, the 
railroads had doubled their rates; 
rents (often impossible to pay) did 
not come down; and the govern- 
ment, which for two years had de- 
clared that all was going well, sud- 
denly levied a tax of 8,000,000,000 
francs. That was perhaps the 
most appreciable if not the clearest 
and most distasteful balance sheet 
of the Ruhr. 

There is no doubt, also, that the 
exploits of Mussolini and of Rivera, 
which seem to have deceived so 
many publicists, and even some of 
the members of the Left, were not 
to the taste of the French people. 
As Le Mouvement said, in present- 
ing to its readers a remarkable ar- 
ticle on Lacordaire and Napoleon 
III. by M. Henry Jaudon, an advo- 
cate at the Court of Appeals, “The 
parties which in France sometimes 
arrogate to themselves the title of 
‘realists,’ wish to know nothing of 
the experiences of the past, the 
needs of the present, and the tem- 
per of a country in which the in- 
dividuals are too much opposed 
even to impersonal and legitimate 
authority. to accept the personal 























whims of a dictator imposed upon 
them by chance or violence.” 
France has seen too many revolu- 
tions and has endured too many 
dictators to care to experiment with 
any more. 

Furthermore, Bolshevism has no 
more chance than Fascism in this 
country. After a campaign in 
which money from Moscow, if not 
from “The Union of Economic In- 
terests,” was employed, Communism 
has only twenty-five deputies in the 
Chamber, and fifteen of these are 
from Paris and its environs. 


IL. 


So much for the causes of the 
trend to the Left in the elections. 

And now what may we predict of 
the future Chamber and of the do- 
mestic and foreign policy of the 
government? 

The group of the parties of the 
Left which was easily organized as 
a National Bloc will experience dif- 
ficulty in maintaining itself as a 
governmental majority. 

Probably all the allied nations, 
including America, will now pre- 
sent a solid front to Germany and 
oblige her to carry out the plan of 
the experts. This will be only the 
more easily achieved because the 
Nationalists in Germany seem in- 
clined to be recalcitrant. It seems 
to me that the hour for Germany 
either to submit or to accept all the 
consequences of a refusal, is nearer 
than ever before. 

As for domestic matters, I do not 
think that the government will 
return to the base policy of M. 
Combes. Nevertheless I do fear the 
suppression of the nunciature, and 
some minor manifestations of anti- 
clericalism, particularly directed 
against the religious congregations. 
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What I said in January about the 
formation of a group of Catholic 
democrats, appears to have been 
only an empty wish, however well 
founded in reason. The Catholics 
seem to have lost (and for a long 
time) the opportunity that was pre- 
sented to them after the Armistice. 
They have preferred, as a whole, 
to follow chimeras, to pursue a 
most extreme international policy, 
to affiliate themselves with a party 
which has not the sympathy of the’ 
mass of the French people, rather 
than adapt themselves to democ- 
racy, in order to infuse into it the 
spirit of order and discipline, of 
which it has need even beyond all 
other forms of government. 

Abroad, the affairs of France are 
followed principally by means of 
the Parisian press. But it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that the 
Parisian press, which turns like a 
weather vane to the winds of all the 
ministries, and which, in general, 
points in the direction of an unwise 
nationalism, has not the influence 
that it had of old. It has been be- 
guiled by the popularity of M. Poin- 
caré, a popularity which has de- 
ceived even certain persons who 
didn’t know how to explain it. 
Paris is an artificial atmosphere, 
and at heart patriotic in a gay, 
jaunty sort of way. It contains nu- 
merous groups, which imagine that 
they represent all France. The 
atmosphere of an irresponsible pa- 
triotism envelops the journals and 
the journalists, and if they do not 
keep in touch with the country, 
they run the risk of deceiving, not 
only their readers, but the politi- 
cians whom they influence more 
than is commonly believed. 

In my visits to several of the 
French departments, in January 
and February, I was astonished to 
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find so much dissatisfaction with 
M. Poincaré. Wherever men of af- 
fairs gathered it was said, and in 
the most popular newspapers it was 
written, that he was too rigid, that 
his Ruhr wasn’t paying, that he 
seemed to desire a new war. Now, 
at that time, the railroad rates had 
not been increased; but the value 
of the franc had commenced to 
drop. It was the provinces, I doubt 
net, that turned the _ elections 
against M. Poincaré. The Radicals, 
who are most closely in touch with 
the people (who after all have the 
most votes, even if they are not the 
“quality”), maneuvered well. They 
shrewdly exploited the selfishness 
and the animosities of the crowd. 
They were so sure of success that 
Senator de Mongie said to one of 
my friends, “In two months the 
triumph of the Left will be over- 
whelming.” 

During that time M. Poincaré, 
forgetting the already endangered 
interests of France in the Orient, 
kept repeating his same old story of 
the Ruhr. At the end of his régime, 
he got the Chamber to pass decrees, 
—laws which would be left to an- 
other Chamber to enforce. If he 
had been a little more conciliatory 
in his foreign policy; if he had been 
wise in time, and had persuaded the 
people to make sacrifices, instead 
of deluding them with fond hopes; 
if when the Germans abandoned 
passive resistance, he had known 
how to take advantage of the situa- 
tion,—in a word, if he had pursued 
a firm but elastic policy, instead of 
being like a lawyer mad to win his 
case, the election would have turned 
out differently. 

Why (some one may ask) was 
there not m the Bloc National, at 
least a group of men able to inform 
M. Poincaré of the complexity of 
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the situation, to counsel moderation, 
and, when necessary, persuade him 
to change his tactics? There were, 
indeed, in the Bloc National some 
deputies who saw the necessity of 
all that. One of them, a man much 
in the public eye at Paris said, “M. 
Poincaré is leading us to the 
slaughter.” The deputies, however, 
did nothing to oblige him to modify 
his policy, or to resign, because ig- 
norance of international possibil- 
ities on the part of certain news- 
papers, and their own spread-eagle 
patriotism, prevented their doing so. 


III. 


The influence of nationalism, 
even upon those who, for political 
success, were dissociating them- 
selves from it, has been most harm- 
ful. They have adopted all its mo- 
tions, and they have been wilfully 
blind to the fact that this abject 
submission to the academic theories 
of such and such a publicist, in 
vogue at the moment, was prevent- 
ing them from seeing not only the 
actual condition of the world but 
that of France. The tremendous 
and universal defeat of the candi- 
dates supported by L’Action Fran- 
caise, who, however, were careful to 
disguise themselves with the flag 
of national unity, is a fresh proof 
of the small importance of this 
party in the nation. Unfortunately, 
it exists only by the adherence of 
Catholics who once again have com- 
mitted themselves to an unsuccess- 
ful adventure, to say the least. 

May I be permitted to add, in this 
Catholic magazine, that it would be 
desirable for our coreligionists in 
other countries to know that there 
are other French Catholics than 
those who favor excessive national- 
ism, or who dally with it. These 
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others make less noise, but have an 
influence deeper, more real, and 
more beneficial in the nation. Cath- 
olics of other lands, who are at once 
realists and idealists, should come 
to know such noble groups as those 
of La Jeunesse Catholique, Les 
Semaines Sociales, L’Action Popu- 
laire, L’Ame Francaise, La Jeune 
République, and Le Mouvement. 

To organize, to discipline, to spir- 
itualize democracy is the work of 
works. This long and burdensome 
task can be undertaken and 
brought to a successful conclusion 
only by true Christians working 
in harmony with one another. 

I regretted the forced resignation 
to which M. Millerand was driven 
by the Left after the elections. A 
Communist was able to read from 
the desk of the Chamber, extremely 
radical extracts from the Pres- 
ident’s articles and speeches. M. 
Millerand had however been disil- 
lusioned by the action of the gov- 
ernment to which he had first been 
summoned by Waldeck-Rousseau 
at the height of the Dreyfus case. 
When M. Combes inveighed against 
the religious Orders and installed 
in the army and in the government 
the system of secret reports and de- 
nunciations of officials attending 
mass, M. Millerand did not hesitate 
to style this régime “dastardly,” 
before the whole Chamber. Since 
then, his gradual evolution towards 
moderation has progressed greatly. 
He has always been interested in 
social problems, and has lived on 
excellent terms with the Catholics 
whom these problems moved deep- 
ly, in particular with M. de Mun 
and my friend Henri Lorm. The 
war completed the development of 
his tolerance. As Minister, he 
pushed on energetically the manu- 
facture of munitions. He was one 
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of the most enthusiastic workers of 
the Union Sacrée. 

At the time when Alsace-Lor- 
raine was given back to France, M. 
Clemenceau’s government was 
truly inspired in choosing M. Mil- 
lerand for the first commissioner- 
general in these recovered prov- 
inces. His administration there 
was a brilliant success. When M. 
Clemenceau (whose part in the 
Treaty of Versailles was far from 
being approved of) resigned after 
the election of 1919, M. Millerand 
was called to the Presidency of the 
Council. Many practical agree- 
ments with the Allies and with the 
Germans are his work. When M. 
Deschanel had to hand in his resig- 
nation,—in tragic circumstances 
which are well known,—the Bloc 
National thought immediately of 
M. Millerand as his successor. 

The death of M. Deschanel was 
for France a misfortune whose ef- 
fects are still felt. It removed M. 
Millerand from the Presidency of 
the Council to put him at the head 
of the nation. Deschanel had been 
simple, elegant, ingratiating, re- 
spectful of constitutional forms, 
but Millerand, a powerful personal- 
ity, was inflexible, unbending, and 
refused to be merely a figurehead, 
or a distinguished and representa- 
tive puppet. Besides, before being 
invested with the highest office of 
the State, he had carefully formed 
his ideas of what a president should 
be. 
Allow me to say that then his 
knowledge of political psychology 
was small. We can admit that the 
French constitution is not ideal. It 
was formed by monarchists who 
did not invest the President with a 
real authority because they hoped 
the more easily to set him aside. 
But custom is powerful, and ever 
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since the Republic has been in ex- 
istence, no President exceeding his 
powers has been upheld. In Eng- 
land, conditions are the same, and 
the King, as King, is not allowed to 
make manifest his personal ideas 
about, let us say, the Labor Party. 

M. Millerand believed that, as 
chief of the State, he could have a 
personal policy, and show it in pub- 
lic. He was the cause of the down- 
fall of M. Briand, who had begun 
or concluded, at Cannes, agree- 
ments with Lloyd-George, which 
were not to the President’s taste. 
He practically obliged Briand to re- 
sign. Rest assured that on this oc- 
casion M. Briand must have said: 
“Millerand shall pay for this!” 

To succeed M. Briand, the Pres- 
ident called M. Poincaré, whose 
meddling, one-sided, and exces- 
sively logical mind scarcely satis- 
fied Millerand’s much more prac- 
tical intellect. “But,” he confided 
to his friends, “it will be necessary 
to put up with him while waiting 
for something that will cause him 
to stumble.” The event did not oc- 
cur, and for two years M. Poincaré 
made the same speech, and thereby 
changed the loyalty of the Chamber 
and the enthusiasm of the big news- 
papers into a great weariness of the 
President, who, on his side was try- 
ing to form a policy not in opposi- 
tion to Poincaré’s, but more prac- 
tical and more comprehensive. At 
Evreux, last September, he declared 
himself an enemy of the intolerant 
and troublesome policy of the Left, 
to their great fury. In January, he 
prophesied that the pacification of 
Europe by a League of Nations, and 
the acceptance of the evidence of 
the experts were not far distant, 
and the Left applauded this speech. 
Three weeks before the elections, 
in a very curt message, he an- 
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nounced to the press that if the 
elections turned out contrary to his 
expectations and his wishes, he 
would know what decision to make. 

Let us admit (and I myself said 
so from the very first day, being at 
that time in the United States), this 
declaration was a huge mistake. It 
is hard to understand how the idea 
could have come into the head of a 
man as intelligent as M. Millerand. 
The Left saw in it the menace of 
Dictator and of Pronunciamento. 
I am very sure that M. Millerand 
never dreamed of this outcome. But 
his statement was unfortunate. It 
revived the indignation of the poli- 
ticians who had forgotten the 
speech at Evreux, and doubtless 
facilitated an opposition based on 
hatred and vengeance. 

During this time, M. Poincaré re- 
peated a speech which fortified the 
opposition even more, for it resulted 
only in the levying of a tax of eight 
billions of francs on the eve of the 
elections, for which he played al- 
most all the trump cards against 
the Bloc National which had up- 
held him with an enthusiasm so 
naive and so unwise. M. Millerand 
was, then, the victim of M. Poin- 
caré, who allowed him to commit 
himself to a policy which, at bot- 
tom, the President of the Republic 
did not greatly relish. The latter, 
without doubt, would have been 
wiser had he engaged less openly 
and personally in a strife in which 
he was handicapped in advance by 
the logical and legal obstinacy of 
his Premier. 

But Millerand was not Poincaré’s 
only victim. From the Catholic 
point of view, as well, the sequel of 
the nationalist debacle is disastrous. 
The parties of the Left have been 
allowed to take possession of and 
monopolize ideas which are Chris- 
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tian; which Catholics in England, 
in the United States, and elsewhere, 
defend together with all democrats. 
Let us speak clearly. If in the Bloc 
National, where there is a nucleus 
of serious Catholics devoted to so- 
cial reform, there has not been 
formed a group independent of the 
Bloc, and able to maintain contact 
with the Left, is it not because 
everything has been subordinated 
to that wretched nationalism whose 
cause Poincaré loudly championed? 
We have been afraid of openly up- 
holding great Catholic ideas—the 
brotherhood of all peoples, reaf- 
firmed by the Pope; the war against 
public immorality; the protection 
of children by social laws—ideas 
which would have won the sym- 
pathy of the masses of the nation, 
and deprived the Radical Socialists 
of the prime cause of their success. 
We have preferred to follow blindly 
all the high sounding but foolish 
projects of the chauvins, and while 
fighting against L’Action Francaise 
we have appeared to embrace its 
harmful theories of international 
hatred and isolation. Let no one 
believe that I would have wished to 
surrender to all the evil demands 
of Germany. By no means! But 
in the pulpit, in the press, and in 
all their gatherings, Catholics 
should have been united enthusias- 
tically upon the great human ideals 
which I have just recalled, which 
were our own grand ideals be- 
fore they were appropriated by 
others. 

We should not be content to ap- 
plaud high principles in general; 
we should lend our support to those 
principles when expressed more ef- 
fectively in a law or a treaty. 
What a misfortune! And what an 
explanation of the lack of political 
success of French Catholics during 


a century and a half! If I except 
Ozanam and Lacordaire, and a few 
others more obscure or less sin- 
cere (as I said in my article in the 
April number of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp), French Catholics have 
never seen clearly that, in all places 
and at all times, in defending their 
religion, they must not permit it to 
be misunderstood by those who 
would use it merely to exploit their 
own selfish and reactionary ideas 
of order, authority, and patriotism. 
If they had done this, they would 
have been only the stronger to safe- 
guard right order, true authority, 
and genuine patriotism. Yet, dur- 
ing the past century and a half, 
French Catholics have as a whole, 
in newspapers, books, and speeches, 
blazed with enthusiasm for all idol- 
aters of force, and of success, if 
not of money. They have, appar- 
ently, been more concerned with 
political domination than with the 
victory of the Gospel. Was it not 
in reviews and journals edited and 
read by them that, in these very re- 
cent days the adventures of the dic- 
tators Mussolini and Rivera, violent 
and intemperate demonstrations 
made by illegal and obnoxious 
methods, have found so much as- 
sistance and approval? Have they 
not echoed ridicule and anathema 
against Wilson and the League of 
Nations? Have they not been found 
supporting the doctrine of hate and 
of a non-Christian patriotism, and 
the campaign against the eight hour 
law and general social betterment? 
They have made an outcry against 
Margueritte’s La Garconne, but 
have been silent about Léon Dau- 
det’s Entremetteuse. They have 
exhibited a most extravagant and 
imprudent nationalism, and some 
of them who in private conversation 
condemned most violently the mean 
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foreign policy of M. Poincaré and 
his financial schemes, yet in their 
journals wrote of these policies 
with dithyrambic enthusiasm. 

In these and in other analogous 
cases which could be gathered from 
the history of the last 130 years, as 
well as in the constant crusade 
against all revolutionary ideas with- 
out exception, is to be found, at 
least in part, the explanation of the 
unpopularity, of the retirement and 
the estrangement from public af- 
fairs, of the band of the faithful. 
To fight against the current is hard 
and perhaps impossible. All oppor- 
tunities, and, last and most inter- 
esting, that which the war had 
brought, have been lost one after 
the other. 

And let it never be forgotten 
(especially abroad), while discuss- 
ing French political action, that the 
active Catholics in this country are 
only a small minority. They are 
able to exercise but a feeble in- 
fluence in the existing parties. To 
pretend to control the parties is to 
delude fhemselves. To allow them- 
selves to be absorbed by one of the 
parties is to delude themselves still 
further; for, if defeated with them, 
they suffer all the consequences of 
defeat. The Catholic democrats 
should form a group of picked poli- 
ticians, sufficiently courageous to 
support and to applaud all the wise 
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measures of the Left, social, finan- 
cial, or international, in order to be 
able the better to oppose the Left, 
and to unite with the Right when 
the Left attacks the essence of reli- 
gion. They would then be pre- 
served from the spirit of excessive 
nationalism and of obstructionism 
which inspires the effusive elegies 
in honor of M. Poincaré, or the 
poignant regrets for the defeat of 
M. Mandel. 

Finally, they would need a clear, 
practical, moderate platform, to 
which they could rally, not the 
amorphous mass of conservatives, 
but democrats of all classes, ideal- 
ists and realists, for whom Democ- 
racy is not an empty word or an 
open sesame to success at the polls, 
but a doctrine founded on reason, 
with all its consequences in the po- 
litical, social, and international 
orders. People who call themselves 
Democrats and who accept the ten- 
ets and the proceedings of the 
Action Francaise or of its allies, 
whether shamefacedly or openly, 
are, in a logical country like ours, 
condemned to scorn, branded as 
hypocrites, and, finally, doomed to 
failure. 

There, to my mind, is the essen- 
tial reason for the impotence of 
Catholics in the politics of their 
country and the cause of their hu- 
mniliations. 














The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SEVENTEEN YEARS ON THE AMAZON. 


E Right Rev. Amandus Bahl- 
mann, O.F.M., Bishop-Prelate 
of Santarem do Para, Brazil, who 
is now in this country, has sent us 
the following interesting para- 
graphs on the Prelature of San- 
tarem, of which he is in charge: 
Brazil, the largest country in 
South America, has an area of 
3,270,000 square miles. It is thus 
greater in extent than continental 
United States, which contain 3,026,- 
789 square miles. The population 
is now more than 35,000,000, includ- 
ing some uncivilized tribes of In- 
dians, especially in the States of 
Amazonas, Para, Matto Grosso, and 
Goyaz. In the vast territory of 
Brazil, at the time the Republic was 
established in 1889, there were one 
archdiocese and 10 dioceses. At the 
present time (1924) there are 13 
archdioceses, 41 dioceses, 6 prela- 
tures nullius (with titular bishops), 
and 3 prefectures apostolic; and 
the hierarchy includes 1 cardinal, 
12 archbishops, and about 50 
bishops. In the southern part of 


the country the religious Orders 
have grown considerably, but the 
secular clergy have increased only 
slightly. In the tropical regions of 
the North, especially in the exten- 
sive valley of the Amazon, the reli- 
gious Orders are the chief, indeed 
almost the only factor in the spread 
of religion. 

Under the Empire (until 1889), 
the Catholic religion was the of- 
ficial religion, but now Church and 
State are separated. Unfortunately 
for the work of education, the con- 
stitution of the Republic is atheis- 
tic, and no religious instruction is 
permitted in the schools of the gov- 
ernment. But there are numerous 
Catholic colleges and _ parochial 
schools; and in some States the 
governors allow the priests to 
give religious instruction also in 
the public schools. 

In general, the Brazilian people 
are religious and are devoted to 
the Catholic Church and have a 
special love of the blessed Virgin. 
This devotion to Our Lady is a 
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great safeguard of the people’s 
faith, as it keeps them from giving 
credence to the Baptist and Method- 
ist preachers who are going about 
the country. In the large cities 
(such as Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
and Pernambuco) there are colleges 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. 

Vocations for the Franciscan 
Order here are obtained almost en- 
tirely from Germany, where we con- 
duct a Seraphic College exclusively 
for this work. The maintenance of 
this college involves great financial 
difficulties, but it is our only hope 
for the future. In Southern Brazil 
there are at least some vocations 
for the secular priesthood and the 
religious Orders, but in our terri- 
tory along the Amazon we have only 
an oceasional vocation for our com- 
munity of Sisters. The Sisters are 
doing invaluable work, teaching in 
our schools and visiting the sick in 
their homes. We are now building 
at Santarem a small hospital, the 
first to be erected there. 

Though we have not a sufficient 
number of Fathers for our parishes, 
we have nevertheless established a 
mission among the Mundurucu In- 
dians on the upper Tapajos River. 
At the mission there are three Fran- 
ciscan Fathers and four Sisters 
(Missionary Poor Clares of the Im- 
maculate Conception). In Febru- 
ary and March of this year I made 
a visit to this mission. It took me 
thirty-two days to get there, travel- 
ing day and night in small boats. 
The Indians are frightfully tattooed, 
but they become good Catholics. 
More than 1,100 of them have been 
baptized. There is a school for 
the boys and another for the 
girls. These Indians still speak 
their own language, but the chil- 
dren learn Portuguese, the language 
of Brazil. 
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The Amazon valley is rich in 
natural resources, but they are not 
developed. There is an abundance 
of oil, minerals, coal, cotton, rub- 
ber, and Brazil nuts. We have three 
crops of grapes, coffee, and sugar 
cane. The temperature varies from 
75 to 105 degrees Fahrenheit. Com- 
munication with the interior is very 
difficult. There is no railroad, and 
not even a good road for oxcarts. 
All travel is by means of canoes, 
sailboats, and sometimes motor 
boats. But gasoline is imported 
from the United States and is very 
expensive. 

We try to support our mission 
among the Indians and our schools 
and orphanage in Santarem by our 
own plantations. But clothing must 
be obtained from outside, and the 
means to erect more and better 
buildings must come from our good 
benefactors. When I return to 
Brazil in September, I will take 
with me twenty-five Sisters, seven- 
teen who have come from Germany 
and eight from Paterson, N. J., and 
money must be forthcoming to pay 
their fares. At Paterson, N. J., we 
have a Novitiate and Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration where Sisters 
are prepared for missionary work. 
Some of the novices there are young 
American women. — 

The climate in Santarem is fairly 
healthy. Our priests and Sisters 
live in well ventilated buildings; 
they have good water for drinking 
and bathing; and they observe all 
proper precautions in eating and 
drinking. An American priest, 
sixty-nine years of age, joined us in 
Santarem last year. While too old 
to travel much, he is of great help 
to us as chaplain of the convent 
and orphanage. 

The people on the Amazon are 
religiously inclined, and they love 
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the solemn processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the neatly 
adorned images of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the saints. I am homesick 
for these good people and anxious 
to see my Indians again, so I shall 
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be glad to return to Santarem. I 
will carry some small presents with 
me for my simple flock. I hope to 
enlarge the schools and finish the 
hospital, and spend the rest of my 
life there among the Indians. 





MEDALS THAT MARK THE AGES. 


VERYBODY who takes an in- 
terest in the science of numis- 
matics will be glad to know of the 
very remarkable collection of 
medals recently presented by Mrs. 
William Viall Chapin, of Boston, 
Mass., to the Clewer Sisterhood of 
St. John the Baptist, an Anglican 
community of Ralston, N. J. 

The collection contains thirty-six 
hundred religious medals, in all the 
well-known materials, such as cop- 
per, brass, gold, silver, bronze, iron, 
lead, and even wood, and depicting 
incidents throughout the entire 
Christian Era. Twenty-five years of 
patient research and study were 
devoted by Mrs. Chapin to the mak- 
ing of this collection. Accompany- 
ing the pieces, the donor has in- 
cluded nine handsome red-leather 
volumes, in which each character 
is indexed and described; the result 
proves her to be an expert author- 
ity on the lives of the holy men and 
women of the Early Roman Church. 

There are baptismal medals of 
St. John the Baptist, and many de- 
votional pieces. Decidedly the 
greatest number portray the Virgin 
Mother and Babe, though St. Anne 
comes next in popularity. From all 
parts of the world—even from Aus- 
tralia and South Africa—has ma- 
terial come, but mainly from Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, 
England. The vast work entailed 
close study of numismatic cata- 





logues, also heraldry and archzol- 
ogy, as well as an expert knowledge 
of foreign languages. 

The work has the hearty admira- 
tion of such scholars as the Ma- 
rist Fathers of Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Malcolm Storer, of Har- 
vard University, and many no- 
table churchmen. Holy matrimony 
medals are common, also betrothal 
pieces. The oldest medal is of the 
year 325, in the time of Constantine, 
and celebrating the Council of 
Nicea; others are of the Knights 
of Malta, Knights of St. John, 
Knights of Jerusalem; and of the 
Crusades. The one very modern 
piece is of St. Joan of Arc. 

Evidently every important event 
in the Christian Era was imme- 
diately commemorated. One weird 
and amusing old relic shows an in- 
cident from the Apocrypha—the 
Prophet Habacuc, in the act of sus- 
pending an angel (grasping him 
firmly by the scruff of the neck) 
over Daniel in the lions’ den, while 
he passes down food to the pris- 
oner below. One ancient coin 
shows Jacob wrestling with the 
angel, meeting with Rachel, etc.; 
the sacrifice of Abraham; the arch- 
angel Zadkiel in the sky, holding 
the ram by the horns; St. Dismas, 
the penitent thief on the cross. 
Many coins are identified with an- 
cient books, mosaics, stained win- 
dows; some portray cathedrals, me- 
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dieval guilds and confraternities— 
all with patron saints holding ap- 
propriate symbols. Many were 
coined by abbots, famous old 
princes of the Holy Roman Empire. 
There are scores of papal medals; 
Italian marquisates; effigies of an- 
cient Irish saints from old manu- 
scripts; splendid old silver pieces 
of Bible scenes from the Old and 
the New Testament—vastly inter- 
esting and handsome. 

One rare, beautiful medal bought 
at Bath, England, represents Joseph 
of Arimathea, whose thorn-stick 
blossomed—and still blooms—at 
Glastonbury Abbey. Others are of 
the Prophet Elias, founder of the 
Carmelites; Loyola of the Jesuits; 
Venetian medals of the Doges, with 
St. Mark on one side; scores of 
Lazarist saints; many of Samson 
and the lion; Dalila and her shears. 

Represented in the collection are 
seventy different saints - named 
John; innumerable English Ediths, 
Etheldred, Ebba (abbess of Cod- 
dingham); antique Brittany pieces 
of St. Anne and the Holy Babe. 
There are Russian medals of old 
Greek Saints, as St. Berenice, 
“woman of Samaria.” One beauti- 
ful silver piece has the robin, re- 
ceiving his red breast from the 
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Blood of the Savior’s head on the 
cross, when the little bird strove 
to pull out a thorn. Many are of the 
Patriarch Jacob and his wonderful 
dream, with angels walking up and 
down, head first. Legends of the 
life of Our Lord are depicted often, 
and several saints canonized to- 
gether are shown on one medal. 
One large gold medal is of St. 
Charles, king and martyr; a very 
small copper piece, exceedingly 
quaint and rare, is of the Diocese of 
Reims, representing on one side St. 
Bertille, Abbess of Chelles, and on 
the other St. Thierry, Bishop of 
Reims, St. Fidolus, Abbot of Troyes, 
and St. Gotran, King of Burgundy, 
all of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

As the convent of the Clewer 
Sisterhood is accessible from Mor- 
ristown, N. J., it is easily possible 
for persons interested to go and 
view for themselves these rare 
treasures. The handsome red vol- 
umes accompanying the gift con- 
tain numberless tracings, pictures, 
hymns, legends, and anecdotes upon 
ecclesiastical subjects, and contrib- 
ute fascinating addenda to this 
monumental work of “The Lady of 
the Saints,” as the donor has been 
styled by her friends and appre- 
ciators. 
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CONCERNING KLAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


Piato’s famous allegory of the 
cave falls short in one very impor- 
tant particular. The mental pic- 
tures by which we represent the ex- 
ternal world are not pictures that 
are projected mechanically upon 
the moving-picture screen of our 
souls. They are in reality out- 
growths of experience, artifacts 
that are created by social contacts 
in family, church, club, party, class, 
nation, race. Darwin or the Pope 
exist and take on practical signif- 
icanee mainly as sectarian artifacts. 
That is to say, the mental pictures 
that stand for the real personal 
head of the Church of Rome vary in 
pronounced fashion according as 
the Pope is imagined by a Baptist 
Klansman of Georgia, a Unitarian 
of Back Bay, Boston, or an Irish 
Catholic of Cork. Similarly, the 
Darwin damned by Georgia Baptist 
or admired by Boston Unitarian is 
to all intents and purposes in each 
case an artifact, that is to say, a 
more or less artificial mental sym- 
bol which has slowly taken shape 
under the pressure of family, 
church, school, and community so 
that each particular mental picture 
of Darwin, the product of different 
local conditions, stands in the 
thought and life of each of these 
individuals for the actual historic 
Darwin. 

Men and women act upon the as- 
sumption that these mental sym- 
bols or artifacts by which they pic- 
ture to themselves the world actu- 
ally correspond with the utmost 
fidelity to reality. That is to say, 





they identify their ideas of men and 
things with the absolute truth as to 
men and things. There are tens of 
thousands of devout Klansmen of 
the South and Middle West who 
have built up, under the tutelage of 
orthodox pastors and such intellec- 
tual leaders as Mr. Bryan, certain 
mental pictures with regard to the 
Pope or evolution. They act upon 
the assumption that these mental 
pictures actually correspond to the 
ultimate facts. They conclude that 
the Roman Catholic Church is sub- 
versive of all true Americanism and 
hostile to the national educational 
ideal. Acting upon this assumption, 
they bring pressure to bear upon 
their legislatures, as in Oregon, to 
eliminate the Catholic parochial 
schools. These mental pictures 
have all the practical implications 
in conduct, therefore, of actual 
reality. The seriousness with which 
men take their mental pictures, the 
bewildering fashion in which these 
mental pictures vary from group to 
group and the appalling difficulty 
we meet when we try to reconcile 
all these various mental pictures or 
seek to bring them into some sort 
of harmony with the actual facts, 
all combine to give us some insight 
into the exasperating difficulties 
that beset the problem of rational 
social control. The problem of the 
Klan is the problem of stubborn, 
uncritical mental stereotypes. .. . 

Thousands of the members of the 
Klan have stereotyped conceptions 
of all foreigners as Bolshevists, of 
labor unions as socialistic, of men 
with black skins as essentially in- 
ferior to men with white skins, of 
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the Pope as the anti-Christ of the 
book of Revelation, and of every 
Catholic as an actual or potential 
traitor to his country. The vast 
majority of these good people have 
never taken the trouble to criticize 
these mental stereotypes. They 
took them over from their heritage 
of conventional American tradi- 
tions much as the chameleon takes 
on the color of the green leaf upon 
which it rests. Any one who dared 
suggest to the average Klansman 
that his mental stereotypes as to 
the Pope, the Constitution, the Jew, 
or white supremacy were merely 
ways of looking at things with no 
special claim to trustworthiness 
would be considered a very uncom- 
fortable individual or else a candi- 
date for the lunatic asylum. 

Much might be said in defense of 
stereotypes as part of our mental 
furniture. They are useful in that 
they are economical. Each stereo- 
type may be looked upon as coin 
current, struck out of the crude ore 
of social experience. We use these 
stereotypes because they spare us 
the trouble of going through all the 
experience of the past that is crys- 
tallized and condensed into a men- 
tal stereotype. Think of all the 
mental wear and tear the average 
man is saved by the mental stereo- 
types struck out for him in radical, 
socialist, atheist, Bolshevist, higher 
criticism, evolution, white suprem- 
acy, democracy, the divinity of 
Jesus, purity of womanhood, free 
speech, or one hundred per cent. 
Americanism. These stereotypes 
are passively assimilated by the 
child in the home, the church, the 
school, the community. They lit- 
erally close down upon the child’s 
budding mental life and shape it as 
the molds shape the potter’s clay. 
These stereotypes economize time 
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and mental energy for the indi- 
vidual but they permit him to see 
things only from their fixed prede- 
termined angle. What opportunity, 
for example, has the child reared in 
an orthodox Protestant home for 
gaining any true historical appre- 
ciation of the Pope, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the Devil, or Voltaire? 


—Joun Morratr Mecxurn, The Ku Klur 
Klan (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), 
pp. 114-118. 
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THE RELIGION OF A MAN OF 
LETTERS. 


THE religion of those who follow 
physical science is a magnificent 
and life-giving thing. It gives man 
an escape from the world about 
him, an escape from the noisy 
present into a region of facts which 
are as they are and not as foolish 
human beings want them to be; an 
escape from the commonness of 
daily happenings into the remote 
world of high and severely trained 
imagination; an escape from mor- 
tality in the service of a growing 
and durable purpose, the progres- 
sive discovery of truth. I can un- 
derstand also the religion of the 
artist, the religion of the philan- 
thropist. I can understand the reli- 
gion of those many people, mostly 
young, who reject alike books and 
miscroscopes and easels and com- 
mittees, and live rejoicing in an 
actual concrete present which they 
can ennoble by merely loving it. 
And the religion of Democracy? 
That is just what I am preaching 
throughout this discourse. For the 
cardinal doctrine of that religion is 
the right of every human soul to 
enter, unhindered except by the 
limitation of its own powers and 
desires, into the full spiritual her- 
itage of the race. 


























All these things are good, and 
those who pursue them may well 
be soldiers in one army or pilgrims 
on the same eternal quest. If we 
fret and argue and fight one an- 
other now, it is mainly because we 
are so much under the power of the 
enemy. I sometimes wish that we 
men of science and letters could all 
be bound by some vow of renun- 
ciation or poverty, like monks of 
the Middle Age; but of course no 
renunciation could be so all-em- 
bracing as really to save us from 
that power. The enemy has no def- 
inite name, though in a certain de- 
gree we all know him. He who 
puts always the body before the 
spirit, the dead before the living, 
the dyayxaiov before the xadtv; who 
makes things only in order to 
sell them; who has forgotten that 
there is such a thing as truth, and 
measures the world by advertise- 
ment or by money; who daily de- 
files the beauty that surrounds him 
and makes vulgar the tragedy; 
whose innermost religion is the 
worship of the Lie in his Soul. The 
Philistine, the vulgarian, the Great 
Sophist, the passer of base coin for 
true, he is all about us and, worse, 
he has his outposts inside us, per- 
secuting our peace, spoiling our 
sight, confusing our values, making 
a man’s self seem greater than the 
race and the present thing more im- 
portant than the eternal. From 
him and his influence we find our 
escape by means of the Grammata 
into that calm world of theirs, 
where stridency and clamour are 
forgotten in the ancient stillness, 
and that which was in its essence 
material and transitory has for the 
most part perished, while the things 
of the spirit still shine like stars. 
Not only the great things are there, 
seeming to stand out the greater 
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because of their loneliness; there is 
room also for many that were once 
in themselves quite little, but now 
through the Grammata have ac- 
quired a magic poignancy, echoes 
of old tenderness or striving or 
laughter beckoning across gulfs of 
death and change; the watchwords 
that our dead leaders and fore- 
fathers loved, viva adhuc et desid- 
erio pulcriora.* 


—Gusert Murray, Tradition and Progress 
(Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
pp. 29, 30. 
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RELIGIOUS PLACE-NAMEs. 


THE deep religious feeling of the 
earlier voyagers is well illustrated 
by the names which they bestowed 
upon their discoveries. The first 
land descried by Columbus was the 
island of SAN SALVADOR. From day 
to day he held on, in spite of the 
threats of his mutinous crew, who 
threatened to throw the crazy vi- 
sionary into the sea. With what 
vividness does this name of San 
Salvador disclose the feelings with 
which, on the seventieth night of 
the dreary voyage, the brave Geno- 
ese caught sight of what seemed to 
be a light gleaming on some distant 
shore; how vividly does that name 
enable us to realize the scene when, 
on the next day, with a humble and 
grateful pride, he set foot upon that 
NEW WORLD of which he had 
dreamed from his boyhood, and, 
having erected the symbol of the 
Christian faith and knelt before it, 
he rose from his knees and pro- 
claimed, in a broken voice, that the 
land should henceforth bear the 
name of San Salvador—the Holy 
Saviour, who had preserved him 
through so many perils! 

We cannot but reverence the ro- 


1“Living still and more beautiful because 
of our longing.” 
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mantic piety which checquers the 
story of the violence and avarice of 
the conquistadors. On the discov- 
ery of unknown shores, the first 
thought of those fierce soldiers was 
to claim the lands as new kingdoms 
of their Lord and Master, and 
to erect forthwith His symbol, 
the SANTA CRUZ, the VERA CRUZ, the 
name of which marks upon our 
maps so many of the earliest settle- 
ments of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. 

The name of SAN SEBASTIAN, the 
first Spanish colony founded on the 
continent of South America, forms 
a touching memorial of the perils 
which beset the earlier colonists. 
On disembarking from the ships, 
seventy of the Spaniards were killed 
by the poisoned arrows of the In- 
diazs; on which account the dan- 
gerous spot was put under the spe- 
cial protection of the martyr, who, 
by reason of the circumstances of 
his death, might be supposed to feel 
a personal and peculiar sympathy 
with those who were exposed to the 
like sufferings.* 

As in the case of many great men, 
there seems to have been a sort of 
mysticism underlying the piety of 
Columbus. On his third voyage he 
discerned three mountain-peaks ris- 
ing from the waters, and supposed 
that three new islands had been dis- 
covered. On a nearer approach, it 
was found that the three summits 
formed one united land—a fact 


1Se too the name of the LapRonges, or 
“Robbers’ Islands,” commemorates the losses 
of Magelhaen’s crew from the thievish pro- 
pensities of the natives. The name sIERRa 
Leone, The Lion’s range, records the terrors 
of the Portuguese discoverers at the nightly 
roaring of the lions in the mountains which 
fringe the coast. 
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which the admiral recognized as a 
mysterious emblem of the Holy 
Trinity, and therefore bestowed 
upon the island the name of La 
TRINIDAD, Which it still retains. 

The Spaniards were devout ob- 
servers of the festivals of the 
Church, and this circumstance often 
enables us to fix the precise day on 
which great discoveries were made. 
Thus FLoripa, with its dreary 
swamps, is not the “Flowery Land,” 
as it is sometimes thought to be; 
but its name records the fact that 
it was discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on Easter Sunday—a festival 
which the Spaniards call Pascua 
Florida, from the flowers with 
which the churches are then decked. 
The island of poMINIcA was discov- 
ered on a Sunday—dies Dominica. 
NATAL was discovered by Vasco de 
Gama on Christmas-day—dies Na- 
talis. Alfonso de Sousa founded 
the first Portuguese colony in the 
Brazils, and its name JANEIRO, re- 
calls the fact that he landed on the 
Feast of St. Januarius. The town 
of sT. AUGUSTINE, the oldest in the 
United States, was founded on St. 
Augustine’s day by Melendez, who 
was sent by Philip II of Spain on 
the pious mission of exterminating 
a feeble colony of Huguenot ref- 
ugees, who were seeking, on the 
coast of Florida, that religious lib- 
erty which was denied them in 
their native land. 

The islands of ASCENSION and sT. 
HELENA, the River sT. LAWRENCE, 
and other places too numerous to 
mention, thus date the day of their 
discovery by their names. 


—Taytor, ed. Parmer, Words and Places 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), pp. 8-10. 

















CATHOLIC PROGRESS IN EASTERN 
EvuROPE. 


CaTHoLic lay apostolate’ in 
Czecho-Slovakia continues to spread 
throughout the country, and re- 
gions which during the alien im- 
perial régime could only be de- 
scribed as sloughs of religious apa- 
thy, are now busy centres of social 
and educational endeavour for 
Church and Fatherland. Whatever 
the political difficulties in the Re- 
public—difficulties far less grave 
than those which disturb older and 
greater States in Europe to-day— 
the attainment of national inde- 
pendence has given scope to Czech 
Catholics. Above all it has enabled 
the Holy See to appoint Bishops 
popular with the people, speaking 
their language and devoted to the 
glorious traditions of the Slav race. 
Mgr. Precan, Archbishop of Olo- 
mouc, successor to the saintly 
Czech prelate, Mgr. Stoyan, is daily 
gaining new adherents to the or- 
ganisation of SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, which is pledged to work for 
Eastern Church Reunion primarily 
by the sanctification of individual 
lives, and a deeper understanding 
of the Papacy. Mgr. Kordatch, 
Archbishop of Prague, is ever ready 
to encourage and assist the numer- 
ous Catholic bodies within the cap- 
ital, and the other day Mgr. Paspar, 
Bishop of Hradec Kralove, attended 
a monster demonstration of Cath- 
olic young men. A national con- 
gress of Catholic workmen took 
place at Ostrava, in Moravia, in the 
presence of the clergy, while the 
annual meeting of the League of 
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Catholic University students held in 
Prague was honoured by the Papal 
Nuncio, Mgr. Marmaggi, who gave 
an address in which he expressed 
his joy at the intellectual, social 
and charitable undertakings of the 
zealous torchbearers of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

While the sects are quarrelling 
among themselves and seeking for- 
eign assistance, the Catholics of 
Czecho-Slovakia are determined to 
work and count on nobody from 
outside. 

The blessing of the Holy Father 
is all they need, and they have it in 
full measure. 


—Glasgow Observer (Glasgow, 
June 21, 1924. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA, 


Exc.LupinG the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, which glories in its 
retention of many Catholic beliefs 
and sentiments and _ practices, 
American Protestantism is identi- 
fied with nearly all the young Re- 
public’s national vices. The “i'l 
church on Main Street”—what 
Welshmen call Capel Mawr or the 
principal chapel of the town—is 
supposed to have been the nursery 
of America’s choicest moral flow- 
ers; but, in truth, it has been the 
hotbed where some of her rankest 
weeds have luxuriated. By allow- 
ing and even encouraging young 
laymen to preach from pulpits and 
young laywomen to teach in Sun- 
day schools before they themselves 
have acquired a coherent knowl- 
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edge of Christian doctrine, there 
has gradually come into existence 
the subjective and hortatory “reli- 
gion” of SANKEyY’s so-called hymns, 
in which A, under a guise of prais- 
ing God, is constantly urging B to 
hold the fort, or to pull for the 
shore, or to keep the lights burning, 
or to bind up the sheaves: a reli- 
gion which is almost barren of per- 
sonal spirituality, because it is 
mainly engaged in telling other peo- 
ple that they must be “saved” and 
that, above all, they must be teeto- 
tallers; a religion which breeds cen- 
sors instead of saints, meddlers in- 
stead of martyrs. From this poor 
soil springs the familiar American 
flora, nearly all foliage, with hardly 
any root or fruit: the boasting, the 
claims to be the “moral and spir- 
itual leader of mankind,” “God’s 
own country,” and so on. 
American Catholicism is the flat 
contradiction of all this. It stands 
like a rock amidst Protestantism’s 
flying froth and foam. Its enemies 
accuse it of arrogance: yet, all day 
and every day, it stands for humil- 
ity. Amidst a riot of private judg- 
ments and theological novelties, it 
enjoins respect for tradition and 
authority. If there were nothing 
distinctive about it beyond the obli- 
gation to hear Mass on sixty days 
of the year and to abstain from 
meat on Fridays and to approach 
the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Communion at Easter, Cathol- 
icism would still stand in sharp 
contrast with the kind of religion 
which claims the spiritual hege- 
mony in America. But there are 
other distinctions as well. By the 
use of Latin in their greater acts of 
worship and by the fact that their 
spiritual head is in the Eternal City 
of Rome, American Catholics are 
linked with the ancient and univer- 
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sal culture; they are delivered from 
Chauvinism and insularity; they 
are taught to be disciples first and 
apostles afterwards. In short, Ca- 
tholicism bids the United States to 
be not big but great, with the great- 
ness of which the Gospels speak; 
the greatness of service and of 
meekness. That we do not exag- 
gerate the truly evangelical charac- 
ter of American Catholicism is 
shown by the hunger and thirst of 
American Catholics for such exam- 
ples as that of BLEssep THERESE OF 
Lisieux, the Little Flower, whose 
“little way” is like a hidden foot- 
path winding through dim thickets 
and over shy daisies, not a garish 
highway thronged with Ford cars. 
—The Tablet (London), June 21, 1924. 
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THE Poetic ATTITUDE IN LIFE. 


WE have need of imagination and 
sympathy to know and understand 
even those most near to us, most 
bound to us by ties of natural affec- 
tion. Were there more of this spirit 
there might be less business for the 


divorce courts. But how vital is 
the need of it if we would know 
and understand the minds and 
hearts of those whose lives, in one 
way or another, differ wholly from 
our own—children, alien races, 
above all, the poor. 

For those who long to “see life,” 
to enrich themselves with its expe- 
riences,’ life is all around: it surges 
to the very threshold of us all. Yet 
to see a “slice of life,” as the current 
catchword has it, people rush to the 
theatre or the picture-palace, where 

iFor many to-day “seeing life” means 
studying (and alas! too often imitating, too), 
the doings of people whose only peculiar title 


to notice is their non-observance of the Ten 
Commandments. 
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life is distorted, sensationalised, 
and caricatured, or to a “realistic” 
novel, in which it is dragged in the 
mire. And while they indulge ar- 
tificial emotions before the spec- 
tacle of what is not nor ever can be 
life, real life, gay, humorous, poign- 
ant by turns, is throbbing in the 
mean streets of their town. Homely 
comedies and tragedies are there 
being enacted day by day. Life? 
Why, the glee of happy children— 
that is “life”: even the vulgarities 
of blatant trippers (though you ig- 
nore them with a shrug and an un- 
uttered Odi profanum...) are 
“life” and real life too. The hum- 
ble patience, the resignation in suf- 
fering and loss, the simple piety of 
poor folk—are not these “life,” 
also? And if you must study 
human pathology there are enough 
of strange types, of oddities and ec- 
centricities within a mile of you: 
enough, too, alas, of broken lives. 
Perhaps the St. Vincent de Paul 
brother on his rounds learns more 
of what life is than you in all your 
excursions in search of experience. 

If there were more men, even a 
few more, who would persistently 
look at their fellow men with some- 
thing of the poet’s vision, there 
would be less class cleavage, less 
racial animosity, less of all the so- 
cial hatreds that poison our modern 
life. For a Tolstoy the poignant 
realization of the significance of ob- 
scure and laborious lives meant a 
transformation of his world. Such 
a realization might well be in any 
man the beginning of a career of 
social endeavour. And, for the 
many who are shut off from the 
possibility of any such endeavour, 
there may come from this realiza- 
tion on the one hand a new sense 
of the -richness, mystery, signif- 
icance of human life, and on the 
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other a more tolerant, kindly, 
human bearing towards their fel- 
low wayfarers. 


—STEPHEN MEREDITH, in Pax (Caldey Abbey, 
Tenby, S. Wales), no. 70, pp. 15, 16. 
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In his Whitsuntide Pastoral Let- 
ter the Bishop of Nottingham points 
out that, whereas other Christian 
denominations may compound and 
compromise with one another in 
order to secure union, the Cath- 
olic Church, from the very nature 
of her unity, cannot admit any 
such bargaining. Absorption into 
her own divine unity is the sole 
condition alike of union, of reunion, 
and of communion with her. “In 
this country of ours,” says his 
Lordship, “the Catholic Church is 
officially designated as the ‘Roman’ 
Catholic Church, as though there 
could be various kinds of Catholic 
Churches, all equally divine in their 
origin, and capable, in theory at 
least, of inter-communion with 
each other upon equal terms. If 
we find ourselves’ constrained, 
much against our common sense 
and inclinations, to put up with a 
designation of such hyphenated 
tautology—for ‘Roman’ and ‘Cath- 
olic’ are words which mean exactly 
the same thing—we have, at least, 
the consolation of knowing that by 
it God’s Catholic Church is effec- 
tually distinguished from all the 
various man-made imitations of it 
which, simply because they happen 
to teach some of her doctrines and 
to imitate much of her external 
ritual, have not hesitated to arro- 
gate to themselves the title of 
‘Catholic,’ to which they have no 
right whatsoever.” 

—The Universe (London), June 13, 1924. 
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Editorial Comment. 


R. WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BRYAN has a way of quoting 
Scripture to his purpose. He is 
never ashamed to introduce religion 
into a political speech. He uses the 
Name of Jesus freely. He sees no 
impropriety in repeatedly telling 
the world that he was brought up 
on the Bible. Now, to many good 
Christians, this type of religiosity 
is offensive. The 

Mr. Bryan on American people, in 
the Klan. general, prefer reti- 
cence about things 

so sacred as one’s religious convic- 
tions. They think that a man with 
a nice sense of the fitness of things, 
and a true instinct for religion, 


would not mistake a platform for a 
pulpit and a convention hall for a 


sanctuary. Some conservative per- 
sons even feel that Mr. Bryan’s 
“cross of gold” speech was in bad 
form, if not irreverent. Even yet, 
after a lapse of twenty-eight years, 
some of us can recall that our first 
impression upon reading that 
speech was one of pain,—as if 
something akin to sacrilege had 
been committed. 

However, the people of America 
have been willing to pardon Mr. 
Bryan’s ineptitudes, because of what 
they took to be his unquestionable 
sincerity. If at any time they had en- 
tertained the suspicion that he was 
using religion to prosper his polit- 
ical purposes, they would have de- 
spised him, and punished him—even 
more than he has been punished. 

But, after hearing Mr. Bryan’s 
speech on the Ku-Klux Klan at the 
recent Democratic Convention, 


those of us who are still striving 
bravely to believe in his sincerity 
are rather hard put to it. When a 
man arises before 17,000 people 
(indeed before a whole nation of a 
hundred million people listening on 
the radio), and professes to con- 
demn a secret society of fanatics, 
and yet argues that they must not 
be condemned by name, it is diffi- 
cult for simple folk to follow his 
mental processes. 

When he explains, furthermore, 
that he would refrain from naming 
them because he would not adver- 
tise them, although for some years 
their name has been in the mouth 
of more than a hundred million 
Americans, and their exploits have 
been bruited by every newspaper in 
the land, we are tempted to think 
that if Mr. Bryan’s sincerity is still 
intact, his logic and his common 
sense are waning. 

When he alleges, as another rea- 
son for not speaking the horren- 
dous three words, Ku-Klux Klan, 
that he fears to “divide the Chris- 
tian Church into warring factions,” 
one is compelled to ask, “What can 
he mean?” Does he conceive that 
some Christian Churches are for the 
Klan, and some against the Klan? 
If so, would he care to say which 
Churches are for it? And if they 
are for it, are they really Christian 
Churches? When he asks, rhetor- 
ically but piously, “Is it possible 
that at this time we are to have a 
religious discussion and a religious 
warfare?” does he not know that 
the discussion and the warfare ex- 
ist, and does he really think that 





















he can avert discussion by not nam- 
ing the nefarious Klan? Is silence 
(universally ascribed to political 
expediency) a means of peace? 
When he concludes by saying, “My 
friends, we can exterminate Ku- 
Kluxism better by recognizing their 
honesty and teaching them that they 
are wrong,” are we to infer that he 
thinks them honest? It is a severe 
strain upon the intelligence to think 
either that the Klan is honest, or 
that Mr. Bryan thinks them honest. 


SAY he is fond of Scriptural allu- 

sion, of Scriptural analogies, and 
of appealing to the example of 
Jesus. But when Jesus was con- 
fronted by groups of fanatics, did 
He refrain from naming them? Did 
Jesus say to the people, “Beware of 


the ...and the... ?” Or did 

He excoriate the 
The Outright Pharisees and Sad- 
Christ. ducees by name? As 


for advertising the 
Ku-Kluxers of His day, did not 
Jesus know that mentioning their 
name would immortalize them? 
Will Mr. Bryan say that Jesus made 
a mistake? True, He freely said 
and did things that were shock- 
ingly inexpedient. It was poor tac- 
tics, but was it wrong? As for the 
gospels, they are, fortunately, not 
written with the idea of capturing 
votes. In those uncompromising 
documents, “Yea” is “Yea,” and 
“Nay” is “Nay,” and “Pharisees” 
are “Pharisees.” Christ would un- 
doubtedly have condemned the Klan 
by name, and not with a string of 
non-committal generalities. 


URING the deadlock Mr. Bryan 
asked permission to “explain 
his vote.” (He needed the unani- 


mous consent of the convention. 
was 


Permission granted, even 
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though there were cries of “objec- 
tion,” “I object,” “I object.”) He 
said, “We could call the roll of 
States and find in every State a 
Democrat worthy to be President.” 
He named one from Florida, from 
Nebraska, from California, and 
elsewhere. He found none from 
New York. He named a man who 
had been implicated in one of the 
greatest financial scandals in the 
history of the United States. He 
named one who has since been ex- 
pelled from a club for fisticuffs on 
the golf course. He named his own 
brother. He did not name Alfred 
Smith. Are we to infer that he con- 
sidered Smith not worthy? 


HOUSANDS of eulogies of “Al” 
Smith have been written and 
spoken apropos of the presentation 
of his name as a candidate for Pres- 
ident. And the eulogies were by 
no means exclusively from Demo- 
cratic, still less from Tammany 
sources. The New York Times, the 
most vigorous and persistent enemy 
of Tammany Hall, has repeatedly 
printed highly enthusiastic com- 
mendations of Smith’s character, 
his ability, and his public services. 
Also in the New York Nation, a 
journal not given to fulsome praise 
or flattery, there appeared recently 
the following colorful description 
of Smith, the typical American: 
“There is no ‘Al’ Smith myth. 
There couldn’t be. Too many thou- 
sands have seen and 


heard the man. Too The True 
many millions in American 
the most populous Type. 


State of the Union 

have seen and felt his works. 
He is real—flesh and blood. No 
press agent, no propaganda, no 
newspaper connivance has had 
much part in making his career, 
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“Yet it is high romance—in the 
most approved American tradition. 
Horatio Alger couldn’t have done 


better. ‘Al, the Newsboy,’ or ‘From 
Newsboy to Governor!’ A poor lad 
in New York’s slums. His father 


dying at an early age and leaving 
the boy to support his widowed 
mother. He leaves school, sells 
papers, works in a fish market, 
wins favor in his district, enters 
politics, is elected to the Assembly, 
‘saws wood’ there until he knows 
the game, and begins to climb 
steadily, surely. He becomes Gov- 
ernor of the largest American com- 
monwealth, and by all odds the 
most complex and difficult to gov- 
ern. He is a superb executive. 
Even in an adverse political land- 
slide he runs over a million votes 
ahead of his ticket. At the next 
election the voters overwhelmingly 
return him to office. This is good 
juvenile stuff if only the realities... 

“But this isn’t fiction. Delve into 
the record. The facts, the verbatim 
reports, debates, messages, speak 
for themselves. Here are actions 
writ into the political and social 
history of the State. Here is elo- 
quence that rests on simplicity and 
sincerity. Here is democracy that 
is not demagoguery. Here is an 
instinctive, an unwavering faith in 
the American experiment. Here are 
works, the fruits of that faith. 
Here are truthfulness, vision, and 
courage. Here are decency and 
kindliness.” 

And this is the man whom Mr. 
Bryan passes over in silence as not 
worthy to be mentioned. Perhaps 
it is just as well that he did not 
mention such a man while eulogiz- 
ing a candidate who continually 
mouthed about “progress” and 
“righteousness,” even while under 
the shadow of a probable indict- 
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ment in the great oil scandal, and 
another candidate ejected from a 
club for a disgraceful public brawl. 
But is Mr. Bryan sincere? Is any 
man sincere who burkes the fact 
that Governor Smith was “turned 
down” because he is a Catholic? 


E most brazen statement I 
have seen of the fact that no 
Catholic, however worthy, could be 
nominated for President was in the 
Christian Science Monitor of July 
5th. The Monitor’s special corre- 
spondent, Willis J. Abbot, wrote 
that when Smith’s defeat was con- 
ceded, there was a 
plan to nominate “A Good 
Thomas J. Walsh. Man, but....” 
“The plan,” says 
Mr. Abbot, “is insidious and menac- 
ing.” “Senator Walsh,” he con- 
tinues, “is in every sense a states- 
man. His senatorial record has al- 
ways been marked by a high degree 
of devotion, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism, and since his brilliant di- 
rection of the Teapot Dome investi- 
gation, has attracted national at- 
tention and approval. He is a law- 
yer of high attainments, and to use 
a hackneyed phrase which ex- 
presses something rare in politics, 
he isa gentlemanandascholar. His 
discharge of the delicate and perplex- 
ing duties of the chair in this con- 
vention has won nothing but plau- 
dits from both sides. Except for one 
reason there is no man upon whom 
all factions could more readily 
unite. But he is a Roman Catholic.” 
I consider that statement in an 
ultra-righteous newspaper to be the 
most shameless manifestation of 
bigotry that was made during the 
days of the convention. The affir- 
mation that a man can be a gentle- 
man, a scholar, a great public serv- 
ant, a perfect American, and have 
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every other qualification for the 
Presidency, yet that the very plan 
of suggesting his candidacy is an 
“insidious and menacing move- 
ment,” because he is a Catholic, is 
a classic of bigotry. 


ECENTLY, when a committee 
of non-Catholics waited upon 
a Cardinal to express their disgust 
with the Ku-Klux Klan, the Car- 
dinal said: “As a Catholic I do not 
worry because of the Klan. But as 
an American citizen I am both 
ashamed and alarmed. The Cath- 
olic Church can stand the Klan, but 
America cannot stand the Klan.” 
Similarly, we Catholics say of the 
bigotry that prevents a Catholic 
from being even named for the 
Presidency: The Catholic Church 
can stand that bigotry—but Amer- 
ica cannot stand it. It is not essen- 
tial to the existence of Catholicity 
that we should have a Catholic 


President. It is es- 
The One sential to the exist- 
Big Issue. ence of America 


that a man should 
not be barred from the Presidency 
because of his religion. If Mr. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, or any other 
patriotic American in the recent 
convention, had had the insight of 
a true statesman, he would have 
arisen and said, “It is unfortunate 
that the religious issue has been in- 
troduced in this convention. But 
its introduction was inevitable, and 
now we are face to face with the 
question, ‘Shall we uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States or ig- 
nore it?’ More important than the 
contest between Smith and McAdoo, 
more important than the settlement 
of the deadlock, more important— 
infinitely more important—than 
Democratic success at the polls 
next November, is the maintenance 
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of the constitutional principle, ‘No 
religious test shall be required as a 
qualification to any office of pub- 
lic trust under the United States.’ ” 
That would have been a pronounce- 
ment worthy of the Bryan of 1896, 
worthy of Lincoln, or Jefferson, or 
Washington. But the purblind 
bigots couldn’t see a big issue when 
it was in front of their eyes. They 
were so bedeviled with personal and 
sectional and religious animosity 
that they couldn’t recognize the 
One Big Question. 


HEY justify themselves by al- 
leging that they opposed Smith 

as a wet. Nobody believes them. It 
is safe to say they don’t believe 
themselves. If a “wet” means one 
who violates or winks at the viola- 
tion of the “dry” law, Smith is not 
“wet.” If the candidate had not been 
Smith, but Walsh, or any other 
Catholic, his fate would have been 
the same. Mr. Bryan knows that— 
the Georgia delegates know that— 
the convention knew that—all the 
world knows it. There can be no 
Catholic candidate because _ the 
country is as yet under the in- 
fluence of superstition, and bigotry, 
and fanaticism. The question for 
the American people to decide is 
how long will they allow that inso- 
lent and aggressive minority to rule. 
The answer to that question-—be it 
not forgotten—is of vital impor- 
tance, not to the Catholic Church, 
but to the United States of America. 
Even for the Vice-Presidency, a 
Catholic would not have been wel- 
comed. True, Senator Walsh’s 
name was mentioned, and it did 
seem at one moment as if he would 
be nominated by acclamation. But 
any manifestation of enthusiasm in 
a convention is deceptive, and Mr. 
Walsh apparently had a reason, the 
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one great reason, for refusing to let 
his name be mentioned even for 
second place upon the ticket. The 
Brooklyn Eagle repeats (without 
justifying, and therefore without 
offense) what the Christian Science 
Monitor had said: 

“Exactly what was Senator 
Walsh’s reasons, besides those he 
gave, are not known, but there was 
a feeling that the matter of his reli- 
gion was one of them. He is a Cath- 

olic, and it was ru- 


Why Did mored about the hall 
Walsh that thoughtful and 
Refuse? broad-minded Cath- 


olics, of whom he is 
a splendid type, were more reluc- 
tant to see a member of their faith 
nominated for Vice-President with 
a Protestant for President, than the 
other way around.” 


CURIOUS and humorous, but 
not altogether impossible, ex- 
planation of the apparent willing- 
ness to accept Walsh for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination, on the 
part of those who had so violently 
opposed Smith for the Presidential 
nomination is found in these fur- 
ther words of the Eagle: 
“Another idea that rolled around 
the hall in this connection was that 
the Ku-Klux Klan delegates really 
wanted Walsh. The explanation 
was this—the Klan delegates in 
the convention were 


The Shrewd- mostly kleagles— 
ness of the that is, they were 
Kleagles. salesmen, who make 


money out of ob- 
taining Klan members. The best 
possible way to increase the Klan 
membership, it was argued, would 
be to nominate a Catholic. Some 
who heard this idea refused to be- 
lieve it on the ground that it in- 
volved thinking of two things at 
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one time, which they claimed was 
impossible for a Klansman.” 


MAY seem to have hinted that 

there were no delegates in the 
Democratic Convention farsighted 
and courageous enough to merit the 
naine of statesmen. But there were, 
indeed, several. To the credit of 
this helter-skelter, sometimes up- 
roarious, and altogether unconven- 
tional convention, be it said that 
in the course of the debate on the 
plank and the amendment concern- 
ing the Klan, several utterances 
worthy of permanent record were 
made. Perhaps the best of them 
was spoken by a woman, Carroll 
Miller of Pennsylvania. She was 
allowed only five minutes, but in 
her short speech she showed more 
statesmanlike qualities than Mr. 
Bryan in a half-hour. Her few 
words are important and may be- 
come historic: 

“I am a Protestant, but this issue 
is not an issue between Catholics, 
Jews, and foreign-born on the one 
side, and Protestants on the other, 
but it is an issue between free 
Americans on the one side and a 
vicious un-American organization 
on the other, the members of which, 
regardless of their professed reli- 
gious views, are in no conceivable 
sense Christians. 

“And you say political expediency 
demands our silence on this sub- 


ject! Since when has the Demo- 
cratic Party ever 
knelt before the god A Statesman- 
of political expe- like Woman. 
diency? We have 


won and we have lost in past con- 
tests, but we never have won when 
we wavered or quavered or pussy- 
footed and in this forward age 
don’t let us begin. 

“I would rather go down to de- 
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feat in 1924 as we did in 1920, on a 
clear-cut moral issue, than win on 
an issue which you cannot recognize 
for the hideous mask that is in 
front of it. 

“In other words, let us Demo- 
crats remember that it is better to 
be a doorkeeper in the House of 
God than dwell in the tents of 
wickedness forever. 

“If the men are afraid to face 
this issue, I beg you women to cast 
aside your trepidation and deceit. 
We who are accustomed to suffer 
the pains of childbirth that the race 
may go on, should not be afraid to 
uphold a great principle that our 
children may live in happiness and 
security. 

“If we do not do this we leave 
our children a tarnished heritage. 
If we fight this demon without fear 
and in the open, then we leave them 
a blessed heritage of honor, cour- 
age, sincerity, and peace.” 


NE curious fact brought to light 
during the Democratic Con- 
vention is that the New York organ- 
ization—or, to speak more specif- 
ically, Tammany Hall—was out- 
maneuvered or outwitted by the vis- 
iting organization. Still more re- 
markable is the alleged fact that 
Tammany was beaten because it 
was too honest. The New York 
World explains: 

“Nearly all of Governor Smith’s 
active campaign workers were train- 
ed in the Tammany school, where 
loyalty is the watchword and the 
degree of success attained depends 
upon the absolute truthfulness of 
every political state- 
ment, the fullest ac- 
complishment of 
. every political prom- 
ise. They were more straightfor- 
ward and not nearly as shrewd as 


Out-tricking 
Tammany. 


sider purity to be a virtue. 
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the veteran manipulators from the 
interior, who avoid making a prom- 
ise as long as possible and don’t 
care particularly whether they can 
fulfil it or not, especially away 
from home.” 

THE CaTHOLIC Wor.Lp holds no 
brief for Tammany. But in a po- 
litical world where virtue of any 
kind is all too rare, it is at least 
something to know that loyalty and 
truthfulness are somewhere to be 
found. Tammany with all its faults 
is better than many a “holier-than- 
thou” organization. 


in 
—_— 





HE extent to which the revolu- 
tion in ideas of sex morality 

has gone is nowhere better indi- 
cated than in a series of articles in 


- The Nation, on “New Morals for 


Old.” Recently Isabel Leaven- 
worth, an instructor 

in philosophy at New Morals 
Barnard College, for Old. 


contributed a paper 
on Virtue and Women, which must 
be a revelation to those who con- 
Miss 
Leavenworth writes so dispassion- 
ately, and at the same time with 
such quiet irony, that the reader 
can at times -hardly tell whether her 
sympathy is with the old or the 
new morality. But before the ar- 
ticle closes all doubt is removed. 
For an example of her more am- 
biguous method, witness these sen- 
tences: “It is true that the ideal of 
womanly virtue is only one element 
in the conventional system of sex 
morality. According to this ideal 
it is woman’s prime duty to keep 
aloof from evil. This sounds com- 
mendable enough. She is to shun 
all of those vulgarities, coarsenesses, 
and immoralities which are to enter 
into the lives of men and for which, 
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one is forced to conclude, the 
‘other’ women are to provide. And 
from this other class of women she 
is, of course, to keep herself abso- 
lutely separate, distinct. I recently 
heard an elderly Boston lady make 
a remark which expresses the hor- 
ror commonly aroused by any con- 
duct which endangers the distinc- 
tion between the two classes. ‘Do 
you know,’ she said, ‘I heard that 
a young man of our set said he and 
his friends no longer had to go to 
girls of another kind for their en- 
joyment. They can get all they 
want from girls of their own class.’ 
Much the same attitude is revealed 
in the frequent remark that the 
young girl of to-day appears like 
‘any chorus girl’ or like any ‘com- 
mon woman.’ The horrid picture is 
usually rounded off with the com- 
ment that you simply can’t tell the 
difference any more between the 
nice girl and the other kind. One 
can imagine that this might cause 
considerable inconvenience. Each 
of the two classes of women has 
served a special purpose and it is, 
to say the least, disconcerting for 
a person not to know which way to 
turn when he knows very well 
which purpose he wants fulfilled.” 


HE continues generally in this 
semi-flippant way, but occa- 
sionally seems to disapprove of the 
old-fashioned view only because it 
is not deeply and rigorously moral 
enough for the new times: “Why 
is the average woman so upset if a 
man of her acquaintance makes 
‘improper advances’? Is it that she 
is horrified to find that he is will- 
ing to indulge his irregular sex de- 
sires? No. She is outraged because 
he thinks she is willing to indulge 
hers, because he holds her virtue 
too lightly. Sex evils, coarsenesses 
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are then to be part of the good 
woman’s environment in the inti- 
mate sense that they often enter 
into the lives of the men she ac- 
cepts as friends, even of the men 
with whom she is to have the most 
personal and supposedly ideal re- 
lationships. Her sole function is 
to turn her back on these evils.” 


UT further on, it becomes ev- 
ident that Miss Leavenworth’s 

views of purity, both for men and 
for women, are none too austere. 
“The notion of purity as lying in 
the abstention from a particular 
act except under carefully pre- 
scribed circumstances has all the 
marks of a primitive taboo and 
none of the characteristics of a ra- 
tional moral principle. To follow 
an ideal which almost entirely ex- 
cludes sex interest as something 
evil is to condemn one of the richest 
elements in personal experience. ... 

“Not only is it undesirable that 
men should attempt to follow such 
an ideal but it is quite obvious that 
as long as they accept it as ade- 
quate for women they are pre- 
vented in innumerable ways from 
developing intel- 
ligent principles for Undesirable 
their own guidance. Ideals? 
For one thing, they 
will come to look upon the sex ele- 
ment in most of its forms as a 
moral evil. Experience tells them, 
however, that it is, in their own 
case, a natural good. Thus they 
are led to accept a distinction fatal 
to moral integrity and progress.” 


66 E sex relations of an indi- 

vidual should no more be 
subjected to social regulations than 
his friendships.... Sex expe- 
riences, like other experiences, can 
be judged of only on the basis of the 
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part which they play in the creative 
drama of the individual soul. There 
are as many possibilities for success- 
ful sex life as there are men and 
women in the world. A significant 
single standard can be attained only 
through the habit of judging every 
case, man or woman, in the light of 

the character of the 


Personal individual and of 
Freedom the particular cir- 
Is Purity. cumstances in which 


he or she is placed. 

“From the changes taking place 
in sex morality we may, with suf- 
ficient reason and courage, win in- 
estimable gains.” 

Those who are unacquainted with 
the lingo of modern ethics may not 
immediately grasp the meaning of 
the sentences that I have italicized. 
But one who refuses to be thrown off 
the track by such phrases as “the 
creative drama of the individual 
soul,” or by the curiously uncertain 
meaning of such sentences as that 
beginning with “A significant single 
standard,” will understand that the 
lady does not frown upon fornica- 
tion, or, presumably, upon adultery, 
without first determining whether 
these old-fashioned “sins,” are part 
of the “creative drama of the indi- 
vidual soul.” And the statement 
about judging every case, man or 
woman, “in the light of the character 
of the individual,” can only mean 
that before we dare say that an 
irregular sex relationship is im- 
moral, we must consider who it is 
that commits the act, the purpose 
he has in mind, and the “circum- 
stances in which he or she is 
placed.” If the action is desirable 
for the development of his soul, and 
if his purpose is idealistic, the ac- 
tion which in another would be vi- 
cious, in him is virtuous. 
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Christian parents, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, who send their girls 
to Barnard, or to any one of a hun- 
dred other colleges where the newer 
ethics are taught, should be at least 
mildly interested in the fact that 
their children are getting “New 
Morals for Old.” 


<i 
<> 





ROM time to time we come 
across figures concerning illit- 
eracy in the United States. They 
never fail to startle, but the most 
recent estimate, given at this sum- 
mer’s convention of the National 
Educational Asso- 
ciation, is  over- 
whelming. = 8 
said that there are 
4,300,000 _ illiterate 
voters, in the United States. One 
of the newspapers explains that “in 
many sections of the United States 
the illiterates do not go to the 
polls,” and that probably not more 
than 1,500,000 illiterates cast bal- 
lots. The newspaper imagines that 
this fact will “considerably mod- 
erate the shock to apprehensive 
folks.” 

But the shame and the disgrace 
remain. Nor let it be said that the 
illiteracy prevails only among 
newly arrived immigrants. The 
census of 1920 shows that three- 
fifths of the recognized illiterate 
adults are native-born! Obviously 
it would be easy to moralize upon 
these facts. They suggest a hun- 
dred painful thoughts. But let us 
be content with the remark that 
anyone who advocates the suppres- 
sion of parochial schools, or any 
other schools, while there remain 
millions of illiterates amongst us, 
is an enemy and a traitor to Amer- 
ica. 


Millions of 
Illiterate 
Voters. 





Recent 


ITALIAN CATHOLIC PAPER 
SUPPRESSED. 


La Voce Popolare, a Catholic 
paper published at Modena, Italy, 
has been sequestered by the govern- 
ment authorities on a charge of 
spreading false news and publish- 
ing statements calculated to dam- 
age national prestige. The seques- 
tration was ordered by the Prefect 
because of an article which stated 
that recent actions of certain poli- 
ticians had done harm to Italy 
abroad. The Italian Catholic press 
is unanimous in its protest against 
the Prefect’s action, which it states 
is taken against an article written 
in a moderate spirit. 

The New York World, comment- 
ing on the occurrence, writes: 
“Mussolini has gagged a Roman 
newspaper for criticising the Fas- 
cist régime. If by so doing he 
thinks he has stopped criticism, 
then he is like the proverbial per- 
son who stopped his watch to pre- 
vent time from passing by.” 


-™ 
— 





PREPARING FOR THE Hoty YEAR. 


Tue Central Committee for the 
Holy Year has established its head- 
quarters at 24 Via Gregoriana, 
Rome. A survey of the city is be- 
ing made to provide housing facil- 
ities for the numerous pilgrims 
who are expected in the Eternal 
City throughout the year 1925. 
Hotels, boarding houses, and inns 
are being listed, and hospitality will 
be offered to visitors in many pri- 
vate homes and in numerous reli- 
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gious and civil institutions. A spe- 
cial service is being organized to 
provide aid and information to pil- 
grims, and reduced railroad rates 
and special train service are being 
arranged. 

National Committees for the Holy 
Year, destined to organize pilgrim- 
ages and provide information in the 
various countries have already been 
formed in Austria, Egypt, Germany, 
Italy, Mexico, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Hungary. 


-— 
> 





IRELAND’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


STATISTICS giving details of the 
foreign trade of the twenty-six 
counties of Southern Ireland for the 
first quarter of this year, just pub- 
lished, are not as encouraging as 
might have been expected. The 
adverse balance was nearly $25,- 
000,000. 

Great Britain and the six counties 
of Northeast Ireland were the prin- 
cipal customers; and the great bulk 
of the imports came from these two 
areas. 

The total value of all imports 
was $90,000,000. The value of im- 
ports from countries outside Great 
Britain and the six counties was 
$12,500,000. These imports came 
from no fewer than twenty-two 
countries. These countries took 
from the twenty-six counties goods 
to the value of only $945,000. 

The United States supplied goods 
to the value of $2,950,000, but the 
value of her purchases from Ire- 
land was a trifling $325,000. The 
returns do not indicate any devel- 
























opment in the export trade with 
foreign countries, such as America, 
France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

The statistics emphasize the de- 
pendence of the twenty-six South- 
ern counties upon agriculture. This 
industry is at present in bad condi- 
tion. A bill purporting to give re- 
lief to farmers has been introduced, 
but it is based on the principle of 
feeding the dog with a piece of its 
own tail. County Councils are em- 
powered to forego two-thirds of the 
local taxation on agricultural land 
this year. The way they are ex- 
pected to do this is by borrowing 
an equivalent amount to make up 
the deficit. This borrowed money 
is to be repaid with interest within 
seven years. 

The net effect of the proposal is 
that for an immediate relief of 


$7,715,000, the local agricultural 
community will ultimately pay 
$8,750,000. In reality, the proposal 


puts a burden upon agriculture. It 
calls upon every farmer to mortgage 
his land so as to provide loans for 
public purposes. 

It is felt that relief should be 
given by the State as a whole, in- 
stead of getting local bodies to meet 
their public expenditure by loans 
which can only be repaid by much 
heavier taxation later on. 


<i 
> 





CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT JUDGES 
IN IRELAND. 


Tue N. C. W. C. News Service 
supplies the following interesting 
data concerning the Judiciary of 
Ireland. 

Of nine judges appointed to the 
Supreme and High Courts by the 
authorities in the twenty-six coun- 
ties of Southern Ireland, four are 
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Protestants. Two of these Protes- 
tants are the sons of men who were 
leading members of the Masonic 
order in Ireland, and one of them 
has followed in his father’s foot- 
steps in that respect. The other 
two belong to the Presbyterian 
branch of the Protestant Church. 
One of them, Mr. Justice Wylie, 
was adviser to the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland in 1919-1920. From 
1915 to 1918 he held a commission 
in the British army. 

Under the British régime, the 
majority of the judges were always 
Protestants; and taking the whole 
of Ireland, the same arrangement 
still applies. In reality only four of 
the Judges in the Supreme and 
High Courts of the twenty-six coun- 
ties are Catholics. One of the nine 
new appointees does not practice 
any religion. 

In the Belfast High Court, there 
are five Judges, and only one of 
these is a Catholic. Therefore, of 
the fourteen judges in all Ireland, 
only five are Catholics, or, roughly, 
about the same proportion as under 
the British régime. In former days 
the complaint was universal that 
the majority of the population was, 
in regard to the Judiciary, boycot- 
ted and proscribed. Notwithstand- 
ing the change in Government, 
Catholics are, taking the country as 
a whole, just as small a minority 
among the Judges as they were in 
the British days. 

The significance of these facts 
will be better understood when it 
is stated that Catholics number 74 
per cent. of the population of all 
Ireland, that they constitute 34.4 
per cent. of the population of the 
six Northern counties subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Belfast Govern- 
ment and that in the twenty-six 
counties of Southern Ireland Prot- 
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estants number only 10% per cent. 
of the population. 

This 1042 per cent. is given prac- 
tically 50 per cent. of the high judi- 
cial positions. Two of the Cath- 
olic judges dismissed by the au- 
thorities in the twenty-six Southern 
counties took an active part in reli- 
gious, social, and philanthropic as- 
sociations, and they are compar- 
atively young men. 

Mr. Hugh Kennedy, the former 
Attorney General, replaces one of 
these, and a Masonic Judge takes 
the place of the other. 





in, 
—— 


SocraListT Free ScHooits CLOSED IN 
GERMANY. 


THe Cologne correspondent of 
the N. C. W. C. News Service re- 
ports (June 9th) that the Socialist 
“free schools”—schools without re- 
ligion—are more and more losing 
sympathy. In many towns, teach- 
ers have refused to teach in them. 

At Hagen, a large Westphalian 
industrial town, there were four 
“free schools,” with twenty-five 
forms and classes and ten senior 
teachers, eight assistant teachers, 
and two governesses. In the last 
year, most members of their staffs 
have abandoned the four “free 
schools” and returned to the de- 
nominational schools. Communist 
pamphlets filled with blasphemy 
and hatred of religion are given out 
and read at these institutions. 

The rest of the teachers last May 
refused to teach these impieties 
longer, and demanded that they be 
permitted to teach in denomina- 
tional schools. The town govern- 
ment decided that parents could 
not oblige teachers to teach against 
their convictions and see_ the 
schools become propaganda places 
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for atheism and social hatred, and 
accordingly closed down all the 
“free schools.” 


ip 
<- 





AMERICAN MISSIONARIES OFF FOR 
CHINA. 


A BAND of twelve young Passion- 
ist Fathers sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on July 22d. Their destina- 
tion is Northern Hunan, China, 
which was assigned to the Amer- 
ican Passionists by the Propaganda 
several years ago. They will not 
reach their destination, which is a 
month’s journey from Hankow, un- 
til September. 

In the band, which is recruited 
from many parts of the United 
States, and of many nationalities, 
are Fathers Theophane Maguire, 
Basil Bauer, Anthony Maloney, 
Gregory McEttrick, Cyprian Frank, 
Terence Connelly, Jeremiah McNa- 
mara, William Westhoven, Rupert 
Langenbacher, Clement Seybold, 
Ernest Cunningham, and Godfrey 
Holbein. 

They are accompanied by Father 
Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., who will 
join the staff of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate of China. 


A group of six American Domin- 
ican missionaries, consisting of 
Fathers Francis McCadden, Con- 
stantius Werner, Raymond Grace, 
Gerard O’Donnell, Hyacinth Sulli- 
van, and Brother Jordan Warnock, 
will leave San Francisco this month 
for Kienning-fu, Foochow, China, 
where they will be met by two 
American Dominicans already en- 
gaged in mission work there. These 
two Americans are the Rev. Paul 
Curran, O.P., and Brother James 
Murphy, O.P. They have been in 
China about a year, where they 














have been under the tutelage of 
Spanish Dominicans who have lived 
in China for years and are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of the people. 
Through the universal language of 
Latin, the Spaniards have instructed 
the Americans in the tonal language 
and racial peculiarities and customs 
of the Chinese. 

The departure of these Domin- 
icans to the Chinese field really 
means the realization of an Amer- 
ican Dominican mission, after a 
year’s foundation work in China 
and much preliminary preparation. 
The eight American Dominicans 
will enjoy the direction of the Span- 
ish Fathers for another year. 


— 
a 





First ORDINATIONS AT THE 
NATIONAL SHRINE. 


Tue first ordination ceremonies 
held in the National Shrine of _ the 
Immaculate Conception at Wash- 
ington, D. C., took place last month, 
when seven priests, twelve deacons, 
and twenty-four subdeacons were 
ordained by the Right Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic 
University. In addition, twenty- 
one candidates were admitted to 
the office of porter and lector, and 
ten to the office of exorcist and 
acolyte. 

The seven priests ordained were: 
The Rev. Joseph Arséne Corbeil and 
the Rev. Joseph Aloysius Devaney, 
of the Diocese of Providence; the 
Rev. James William McCormick, of 
the Diocese of Helena; the Rev. Leo 
Gorman McKenna, of the Diocese 
of Antigonish, Nova Scotia; and 
the Rev. Francis Fleming, the Rev. 
Peter Larkin, and the Rev. James 
Kerrigan, of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate. 
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WHEN A KLANSMAN Is NoT A 
KLANSMAN. 


Ir was charged recently by W. T. 
Anderson, publisher of the Macon 
Daiiy “elegraph, of Macon, Ga., in 
a box on the front page of his news- 
paper, that a clause in the Klan 
membership oath permits a Klans- 
man to reply, when he is asked di- 
rectly whether or not he belongs to 
the order, “No.” 

Mr. Anderson charged that when 
a Klansman is put into the position 
where he has to say “Yes” or “No,” 
he is automatically suspended 
from the order, and that when the 
crisis has passed,—when he has an- 
swered, “No,” as Klansmen do, ex- 
cept in rare instances,—he is auto- 
matically reinstated. 


in 
<—- 





THE LYNCHING RECcorD FoR 1924. 


Ir is gratifying to note that the 
number of lynchings thus far dur- 
ing 1924 is the lowest for the first 
six months of any of the forty 
years during which the record has 
been kept. So far this year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Records 
and Research of Tuskegee Institute, 
five persons, all Negroes, have been 
lynched. The offenses charged 
were: rape, 3; attempted rape, 1; 
killing officer of the law, 1. The 
record by States was: Florida, 2; 
Georgia, 2; South Carolina, 1. A 
comparison of records gives the fol- 
lowing result; first 6 months of 
1924, five lynchings; first 6 months 
of 1923, fifteen lynchings; first 6 
months of 1922, thirty lynchings; 
first 6 months of 1921, thirty-six 
lynchings. The record thus shows 
a constant decrease, and is an en- 
couraging sign of progress toward 
the elimination of this evil. 
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Jutes Bois (“A New Psychoan- 
alysis: The Superconscious”) is a 
distinguished French essayist, phi- 
losopher, psychologist, and poet. 
He is President of the Society of 
Psychical Research of Paris. He 
also founded the Society of Psychi- 
cal Research in California, and is 
now its honorary president. M. 
Bois is the author of numerous 
books and magazine articles. This 
is his first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


ANNA McCyiure SHoii (“An AIl- 
tarpiece”) is a well-known Amer- 
ican author and a frequent con- 
tributor to THe CaTHoLic Wor vp. 


Hersert H. Yeames (“Pilgrim 
Sonnets”) is Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. 


STanLey B. JAMes (“There and 
Back: An Autobiography”), a con- 
vert to the Catholic Faith, was born 
in Bristol, England, in 1869. He 
is the son of a Congregational min- 
ister of Welsh extraction. His 
mother was related to Dr. John 
Pulsford, whose mystical works 
have had a wide circulation in Non- 
conformist circles. As Mr. James 
has had an unusually interesting 
career, there is a treat in store 
for the readers of this autobiog- 
raphy. 


Rev. Henry Epwarp GEORGE 
Rope, M.A. (“Queen Elizabeth and 
the Mass”), born at Shrewsbury, 
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England, in 1880, was educated at 
Shrewsbury School, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford (1898-1902). He 
was on the staff of the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary from 1903-1905 and 
from 1908-1910. From 1905-1907 
he was lector in English at Breslau 
University in Germany. He was re- 
ceived into the Church on January 
6, 1907. He entered the Beda Col- 
lege at Rome in 1912 and was or- 
dained priest in the Lateran on 
February 27, 1915. Father Rope 
has published three volumes of 
poetry, Religionis Ancilla (1916), 
Soul’s Belfry (1919), and The City 
of the Grail (1923). 


WitutiAM A. Drake (“I. M. 
Marie”) is a distinguished Amer- 
ican essayist, critic, and poet. He 
has contributed frequently to THe 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


RutH Woops (“Irish Sketches”), 
a graduate of the University of 
California, will be remembered as 
the author of “The Cruiskeen,” a 
charming Irish story which ap- 
peared in our issue of June, 1923. 


Rev. WituiaM J. Finn, C.S.P., 
LL.D. (“Music, Monks, and Mod- 
erns”), formerly Director of the 
Paulist Choristers at St. Mary’s, 
Chicago, and the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York, is now in 
charge of the choristers at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, New 
York. 


Loretta RocHeE (“To One Young- 

















er’) is an American writer, who is 
here introduced for the first time 
to CATHOLIC WorLD readers. 


Mary G. Secar, M.A.Oxon. 
(“Alexandria and the Mystical 
Writings of the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land”), concludes her scholarly and 
interesting study in the history of 
mysticism. 


Rev. ALBerT R. Banpini (“Our 
Poor Relations: the Monkeys”) is 
now a regular contributor to our 
pages. His previous articles, “From 
Lycurgus to Lenine” and especially 
“Medicina Laici,” have led our 
readers to expect good things from 
his pen. 


CaroLinE E. MacGiti (“Christo- 
pher”) presents another story in 
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the interesting series that began 
with “The Way of Ethel Holroyd” 
in the June number. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (“Homesick”) 
is a very well known American 
poet, whose work appears fre- 
quently in these pages. Her last 
previous contribution was “Annun- 
ziata,” in March of this year. As 
we are going to press, we hear that 
she will be represented in Braith- 
waite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1924. 


THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“Catholics and the Upheaval in 
France’’) is a distinguished French 
churchman and publicist. He is an 
ardent advocate of true, Christian 
Democracy and a foe of narrow, 
selfish nationalism. 
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History of Greek Philosophy: Thales 
to Democritus. By B. A. G. Fuller. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.50. 

Professor Fuller in his book does 
not claim originality or pretend to 
rival what has been done by author- 
ities like Zeller and Gomperz, but 
he aims at making his subject pop- 
ular in the best sense of the word. 
He has striven—with remarkable 
success, it seems to me—to show 
the general reader that philosophy 
is not merely the business of pro- 
fessors and savants but a living 
thing that can and should be 
“understanded of the common peo- 
ple.” 

The book opens with a clear and 
brightly written chapter on the real 
nature of philosophy. It convinces 
the reader that, like M. Jourdain, 
who had been talking prose all his 
life without realizing it, he has been 
philosophizing continually without 
knowing it. The human basis of 
all philosophic thought and sys- 
tems is contained in the Aristote- 
lian dictum that through wonder- 
ing men began to philosophize: 
Omnis homo scire desiderat, said 
the medieval Scholastics, echoing 
their master Aristotle. 

One can hardly praise too highly 
the clearness with which Professor 
Fuller’s book brings out the true 
significance for us moderns of Hel- 
lenic thought, and what is so often 
glibly described as the “Greek 
spirit.” Emphasis is laid on the 
remoteness of that spirit from our 
own, as well as its nearness to us. 
It is a common form of error to ex- 
aggerate our spiritual kinship to 
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ancient Greece—an opinion which 
fails to take due account of the in- 
fluence of nearly twenty centuries 
of Christianity. The Greek, espe- 
cially in the earlier period covered 
in this book, may perhaps best be 
described as almost entirely objec- 
tive in his mental attitude towards 
reality. This contrast with our- 
selves is very clearly brought out 
in the chapter on “Greek Religion,” 
perhaps the best section of a con- 
sistently fascinating book. There 
was little of introspection or reflex 
consciousness in Greek religion. 
The ancient Greek did not “regard 
his consciousness as having a dif- 
ferent kind of being from other 
things, or even mark it off very 
clearly from the things by which it 
was surrounded. He was scarcely 
conscious of having a soul, or of 
being a person in the exclusive and 
self-conscious sense in which we 
use the terms.” Certainly, he 
would not have been in sympathy 
with the close self-analysis and 
self-examination of medieval mys- 
ticism and many forms of contem- 
porary occultism. This is a point 
well worth the attention of students 
of Christian origins, for it seems to 
me that the Hellenic element in the 
Pauline epistles, for example, has 
often been insisted on unduly, at 
the expense of the Jewish and dis- 
tinctively Christian elements. Even 
in the later developments of Greek 
thought, the “Absolute” was rather 
the Immanent God of pantheism 
than the Transcendent God of 
Christian mysticism. The author 
puts this well when he says that 
“the attitude towards the outer 














world which is sometimes the priv- 
ilege of the imaginative, country- 
bred child was kept by the Greek al- 
ways, not stifled but intensified by 
the maturing of his experience.” 
Professor Fuller’s treatment of the 
Eleusinian and the Orphic mys- 
teries will be welcomed by the or- 
dinary, intelligent reader, anxious 
to obtain some idea of these pic- 
turesque developments of ancient 
Greek religion, but lacking the time 
or the apparatus of scholarship for 
more profound books. The com- 
parison of the Eleusinian liturgy to 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
the Holy Week processions in Ital- 
ian hill towns, and “the Mass with- 
its highly symbolized but none the 
less splendid and dramatic presen- 
tation of God’s perpetual sacrifice 
of Himself for His creatures,” is a 
singularly happy one. 

Of the more strictly historical 
portions of Professor Fuller’s book, 
it is sufficient to say that they main- 
tain throughout the same level of 
clear thinking and forceful expres- 
sion. There is no pedantry here, 
none of the pompous self-impor- 
tance of the old-fashioned peda- 
gogue. This History of Greek 
Philosophy is marked by the wealth 
of illustration, the raciness and 
keenness, the freedom from bom- 
bast and false convention, that 
made Professor Fuller’s lectures at 
Harvard a joy to those attending 
his courses. 

A comparison inevitably suggests 
itself between the work of Professor 
Fuller and that of Mr. Santayana. 
If the latter must be given prece- 
dence for grace and perfection of 
style, Professor Fuller yields to 
none for sheer vigor, and for his 
ability to breathe a living spirit into 
philosophy. Both eclectics, Santa- 
yana represents a spirit of detach- 
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ment, Professor Fuller one of en- 
thusiasm. 

The summary and the chronolog- 
ical table at the end of the volume 
will be appreciated by those using 
the book for definitely scholastic 
purposes. A word of praise is 
merited by the twofold bibliography 
of Greek religion and of general 
Greek philosophy. It more than 
meets the requirements of the nor- 
mal student, and at the same time 
is free from that mass of minor, 
and sometimes unobtainable, mate- 
rial too often included rather to im- 
press than to assist the reader. We 
should have liked to see the first 
volume of Doctor Stéckl’s History 
of Philosophy included, because, 
whatever his limitations, Stéckl has 
the clearness and definiteness at- 
tributable to a thorough mastery of 
scholastic Aristotelianism. 

It may safely be prophesied that 
the readers of Professor Fuller’s 
book will await with eagerness the 
further volumes which he promises 
us, and we look to him to make 
Plato and Aristotle great realities, 
instead of merely great names, to 
the reader of intelligence and edu- 
cated tastes. G. D. M. 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

Icarus, or The Future of Science. 
By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
Same publisher and price. 

A few years ago an eminent lu- 
minary of science told the world 
from the presidential chair of the 
British Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science that “man is a 
rather long-lived animal, with great 
powers for enjoyment if he does not 
deliberately forego them,” and la- 
mented that “hitherto superstition 
and mythieal ideas of sin have 
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predominantly controlled these 
powers.” In the two small but im- 
portant books named above we have 
the commentaries of two distin- 
guished leaders of science on this 
hedonistic pronouncement. “Daeda- 
lus” is the brother of the present 
Lord Chancellor of England and 
a well-known physiologist; “Icarus” 
is sufficiently well-known in Amer- 
ica to require no further introduc- 
tion. 

We have not space to consider 
most of the topics touched on, but 
there is one which demands atten- 
tion, that of birth control, for in 
both books it is accepted as not 
merely a normal but a beneficial 
factor in life as now lived. “Daeda- 
lus” goes so far as to claim that 
birth control and bactericide, the 
treatment following on Pasteur’s 
discoveries, are the two greatest 
biological facts of late years. In 
his survey of the world as he ex- 
pects that it may be, say one hun- 
dred years on, birth control is abso- 
lutely universal. How then is the 
race to be carried on? By ectogen- 
esis. This hideous and mon- 
strously unnatural device can be 
imagined and recommended only 
by one quite immune to morality 
and decency. “Icarus” contents 
himself with remarking that “birth- 
control is also a very important so- 
cial fact” (p. 11). 

Both recognize, and we may be 
proud of the fact, that this kind of 
thing has one deadly enemy. 
“Icarus” tells us that governmental 
opposition—as in the United States 
—“is due partly to mere supersti- 
tion and desire to conciliate the 
Catholic vote” (p. 44), whilst 
“Daedalus” goes much further in 
his fury against those who will have 
nothing of his beloved scheme and 
speaks of the “loathsome injunc- 
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tions of the Catholic Church with 
regard to human marriage” (p. 44, 
note). “Icarus”—with much more 
vision—points out a little fact 
which “Daedalus” wholly ignores. 
Birth control at present affects and 
is likely to affect for some time the 
intellectual classes much more than 
others; in a word, we shall rot be 
increasing our ranks from those 
which the teachings of heredity 
would lead us to desire. That in it- 
self is a danger, but much worse 
remains. It is at present only the 
white races who are infected with 
this disease of race suicide, nor does 
there seem to be much chance of 
yellow and black races falling vic- 
tims to it. If they do not, then the 
inevitable day must come when the 
degraded white races of the world, 
reduced to a paltry minority and 
doubtless atrophied by lives devoted 
to pleasures of all kinds, will be 
wiped out of existence or cunverted 
into slaves by their despised breth- 
ren who have followed the laws of 
nature—not to say of nature’s God 
—in their sexual relationships. 
“Icarus” sums up the whole mat- 
ter of science and its relations to 
man when he points out that sci- 
ence might well increase man’s 
happiness and well-being and that 
“this would be the case if men were 
rational, but in fact they are bun- 
dles of passions and _ instincts.” 
Those who would know what the 
minds of materialistic leaders are 
contemplating will do well to give 
these two books their careful atten- 
tion. B. C. A. W. 


A Retreat for Priests. By Rev. Wal- 
ter Elliott, C.S.P. Washington, 
D. C.: Apostolic Mission House. 
$1.65. 

Father Elliott had already pub- 
lished The Spiritual Life, a volume 
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of sermons specially popular among 
religious, and Parish Sermons, in- 
tended for the laity, and acclaimed 
by them. This third volume of the 
trilogy is offered specifically to the 
diocesan clergy. But it will be use- 
ful and delightful reading for oth- 
ers as well. It is divided into two 
almost equal parts of about one 
hundred pages each. The first 
deals with general retreat subjects 
—the soul, sin, the Four Last 
Things, ete.—which, both in matter 
and in manner, are as appropriate 
to one class of readers as another. 
The work here is exceedingly well 
done. The second half is concerned 
with the special, intimate duties, 
functions, trials, and consolations 
of priests. It is in these hundred 
pages that the Grand Old Man is at 
his superb best. 

Few modern sermons in any lan- 
guage are superior to the best of 
Father Elliott, and in English none 
except Hedley’s are equal to them. 
They are strong, spiritual sub- 
stance, they have delicious flavor 
both in the meat and in the dress- 
ing, a dead-in-earnestness without 
“nerves” or fuss or frights, a 
brotherly love that is almost more 
than charity for souls, a sweet rea- 
sonableness that is all the more 
persuasive because of the rugged 
faith, the ascetic background, the 
Pauline zeal you know goes with it. 

No reader has ever found even 
one sentence of padding in any ser- 
mon of Father Elliott’s, nor a single 
sentence put there because it 
seemed pretty or just to fillin. Nor 
does he ever use the familiar cant 
of religious writers and speakers; 
his literary expression is as original 
and “different” as his own charac- 
ter and personality. Even texts and 
quotations are always uncommon- 
place, for his reading has seemingly 





been as much among the byways as 
among the highways of literature, 
and he appears to understand the 
motives and methods of human na- 
ture as well as Shakespeare or a 
Kempis. 

Father Elliott has been for many 
years the most distinguished and 
brilliant missionary in the Amer- 
ican Church. He it was who pop- 
ularized missions to non-Catholics, 
became a great teacher of mission- 
aries by both the spoken and the 
printed word; and through the 
vigor and concreteness of his reli- 
gious thought, the unusual fresh- 
ness and charm of his language, 
and the fascination of his rugged, 
whimsical personality, he became— 
and we trust will remain for years 
to come—the best exemplification 
of his own precepts to priests and 
people. J.C. 


Prisons and Common Sense. By 
Thomas Mott Osborne. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
In Prisons and Common Sense, 

Mr. Osborne pleads for “an intel- 

ligent plan of prison management.” 

He argues that, since “prisons must 

exist for the protection of society,” 

prisoners committed to them should 
be educated to regain their place in 
society. One of the principles 
enunciated by Mr. Osborne is that 

“Prisons must be Educational In- 

stitutions. We must provide a 

training which will make them not 

good prisoners, but good citizens.” 

To this end, “prisoners, should be 

trained in right habits of thought 

and right habits of action.” “They 
should be trained in honest and ef- 
ficient labor.” He advocates the 
adoption of the indeterminate sen- 
tence, by means of which no one 
will be released from prison until 
he is “permanently cured,” voca- 
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tional training, a remunerative 
wage for prisoners, and a system of 
self-government, or “a prison de- 
mocracy.” It is his contention that 
the prisoner’s character and self- 
respect can be built up by a “sys- 
tem of inmate responsibility.” The 
Mutual Welfare League, established 
in Auburn Prison in 1914, and since 
extended to other prisons, is the 
medium by which the process of 
character building and reformation 
may be effected. 

The author is not an idle dream- 
er. He has been an intelligent stu- 
dent of prison management for 
many years. He is a business man 
who has taken stock of the prisons 
of the State in a businesslike man- 
ner, and who deplores the tremen- 
dous waste in human lives and hu- 
man energy that is going on in all 
of them. He has taken an estimate 
of society’s scrap heap, and has re- 
alized that by sorting out and classi- 
fying and remolding, a large por- 
tion of what is now waste can be re- 
claimed and put to a useful pur- 
pose. Whether the system of self- 
government through inmate respon- 
sibility is the only way or better 
way to effect the reclamation of 
men, may be debatable. Mr. Os- 
borne is not obstinately committed 
to this. He writes, “I have not a 
single theory or idea about this 
prison game that I am not ready to 
alter or throw away when it bumps 
up against a fact.” Nor is he de- 
luded with the thought that the 
system is self-operative. “We must 
have an intelligent plan of prison 
management: faithful and intel- 
ligent officials to carry it out: with 
a steady and intelligent public 
opinion back of them.” 

If Prisons and Common Sense 
can arouse in society a steady and 
intelligent interest in its prisoners, 
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its publication will have been justi- 
fied. In his Preface, Mr. Osborne 
writes, “For ten years, now, I have 
been hammering away at the en- 
deavor to make understood a few 
simple propositions relating to pris- 
ons ... it is still very difficult for 
people to comprehend them.... I 
begin to feel that it must be my 
fault.” Perhaps it is the fault of 
the author’s method of presenta- 
tion. Mr. Osborne writes so enter- 
tainingly that one is carried away 
by the human interest of his story 
and is apt to lose sight of the seri- 
ous purpose back of it. To be ap- 
preciated, Prisons and Common 
Sense must be read more than once. 
W. E. C. 


History of Christian Education. By 
Pierre J. Marique, Pd.D., Ph.D. 
New York: Fordham University 
Press. Vol. I. $2.00. 

Teachers and pupils will find in 
Dr. Marique’s History of Christian 
Education a helpful and reliable 
guide. It is, according to the Pref- 
ace, the first of a series, and deals 
with education from the beginning 
of the Christian Era to the fifteenth 
century. The author stresses the 
fact that education is a broad sub- 
ject, beginning in the family circle, 
gaining in breadth as the child 
comes into contact with new forms 
of life, new environment, and new 
forms of teaching and discipline. 
Since the school is but one of the 
many educative agencies, it is log- 
ical that Dr. Marique should take 
this broad view and consider educa- 
tion as a whole with its proper his- 
toric setting. This viewpoint brings 
before the present-day educator and 
social welfare worker the modern 
fallacy that the school alone is the 
be-all and end-all of education, vir- 
tue, and morality. The author 















’ shows that the home, the church, 
environment, the world of nature, 
art, and industry have contributed 
in no small measure to educational 
advancement. To ignore these con- 
tributions is, in the opinion of the 
author, to convey to students a nar- 
row, if not a distorted view of the 
subject. Although the book is writ- 
ten with the idea that education is 
not limited to the school, one will 
find interwoven in the larger back- 
ground of the work much that is of 
value in tracing beginnings, prin- 
ciples, methods, systems, and re- 
sults in educational efforts. 

Careful arrangement of the text 
for the purpose of clearness is to 
be looked for from an author who 
has learned its value from experi- 
ence in teaching the subject. The 
general bibliography, marginal 
notes, maps, and _ illustrations, 
questions for discussion, and refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter, 
with the summary of Christian and 
medieval education at the close of 
the volume, not only give evidence 
of painstaking research on the part 
of the author but render the book 
attractively helpful both to student 
and to casual reader. The comple- 
tion of the forthcoming volumes 
will be eagerly awaited. J. A.D. 


Insanity and the Criminal. By John 
C. Goodwin. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

There is probably no subject in 
present-day life more important 
than the relations between insanity 
and crime. This is not the sort of 
book, however, that is likely to be 
at all helpful in the solution of the 
problems connected with these sub- 
jects. It represents only an at- 
tempt to apply Freudianism, the 
theory of the unconscious, elab- 
orated by Freud of Vienna some 
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twenty-five years ago. A genera- 
tion ago we were being treated to 
volumes on hypnotism that were to 
solve these vexed problems. Every- 
one has abandoned that because 
now we are convinced that hyp- 
notism is only induced hysteria. 
Freudianism is another of these 
delusions. 

The author seems to have col- 
lected a series of expressions from 
all sorts of writers and then to have 
brought them together rather ir- 
relevantly in making his book. He 
likes to abuse ecclesiastics, and he 
is quite sure that no one ever knew 
anything until in our precious time 
we began to make investigations. 
Old-fashioned psychology was a 
farce, but the newfangled is a tri- 
umph. The tendency of the book 
is to lessen human responsibility 
and to consider that most people 
who commit crime are to be pitied 
rather than blamed. Freedom of 
the will is set down as an old-fash- 
ioned delusion. It is always a prob- 
lem how books of this kind secure 
publishers. It must be because 
somewhere there are readers for 
them. They are a typical example 
of the loose thinking of our time. 

J.J. W. 


The Morals of Newspaper Making. 
By Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University Press. $2.00. 

“The surgeon’s hand, exploring 
with delicate skill the vital organs 
surrounding the human heart, has 
no more need of sureness and cau- 
tion than has the pen-hand of the 
journalist. Whether he will it or 
not, the words which fall from his 
pen are continually etching the very 
souls of men.” This is the keynote 
of Dr. Lahey’s valuable little trea- 
tise, a book which at one stroke 
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brings the ideal sharply into the 
focus of the practical. Indeed, the 
sound, practical common sense of 
this volume is its best recommen- 
dation to the working journalist, 
who needs greatly to be reminded 
of the morals of his profession, but 
who very naturally resents preachi- 
ness. There is not a preachy word 
in these pages; their high purpose 
is not defeated by visionary ideal- 
ism, but is rather achieved and 
driven home with gripping force by 
an intimate sense of the everyday, 
workshop atmosphere of the news- 
paper office. 

During the past few years jour- 
nalism in America has risen more 
and more to its proper plane as a 
real profession of thought and re- 
sponsibility; the “art” of it is now 
carefully taught in colleges and 
universities. “This,” as Dr. Lahey 
remarks, “is a hopeful sign, since 
it presages the time when our news- 
papers will draw upon perfectly de- 
veloped men instead of picking 
them up in the haphazard way of 
the past.” But “we are not so sure 
that our universities will send out 
men equipped morally as well as 
mentally for the responsible work 
of their profession.” There is the 
rub. In the supplying of the 
needed moral training for our jour- 
nalistic forces, this book of Dr. 
Lahey’s shows the way, and should 
take its place among standard 
works. It is, indeed, a pioneer. 

Cc. P. 


Cosmology. By Rev. John O'Neill, 


D.Ph. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. Vol. I. $4.20. 

This is a learned work suitable 
only for quite advanced students. 
In the present volume is consigned 
the history of cosmological specula- 
tion from Thales to Suarez. In the 
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opening chapter the author explains 
how philosophy and science, then 
synonymous terms, took their rise 
in ancient Greece. In the cool 
Porches of Hellas, or amongst its 
groves and vineyards, Thales and 
Pythagoras, Empedocles and Anaxa- 
goras elaborated their theories or 
made their primitive experiments. 
These branches of knowledge nat- 
urally diverged from each other in 
course of time, though their rela- 
tions were close and amicable all 
through the early days of Christian 
and Scholastic philosophy. In the 
sixteenth century, owing to various 
causes, not always as subtle or 
disembodied as philosophy, the 
divergence hardened into bitter and 
fierce rivalry. Four chapters fol- 
low, which expound the intricacies 
of Greek cosmology, particular 
stress being laid on the theories of 
Aristotle. Five subsequent chap- 
ters explain how the Schoolmen in 
the golden days of Scholasticism ex- 
panded, extended, and modified at 
times the hints which they had re- 
ceived from Aristotle. The closing 
chapter tells how this cosmology, 
which had enlisted in its upbuilding 
so much genius and such earnest 
intellectual endeavor, lost caste and 
was driven from the universities of 
Europe. 

While we admire the author’s 
learning, wide reading, and patient 
industry, there are a few things to 
which we cannot but take excep- 
tion. No notes appear at the foot 
of his pages. All notes and refer- 
ences are relegated to the end of the 
book, where they are printed en 
bloc. It is thus a most trying and 
irritating task to locate any partic- 
ular reference. Five or six gar- 
rulous and funny pages (30-36) jar 
amidst such austere speculations, 
and seem quite out of place in a 
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work of this kind. Nor does the 
quotation from Rabelais (pp. 264, 
265) seem to us either necessary or 
relevant. To render scholastic tech- 
nical terms into comprehensible 
and idiomatic English is an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. We cannot al- 
ways pronounce Dr. O’Neill’s ren- 
derings heureuses _ trouvailles— 
here are some of them, “proper sen- 
sibles,” “ubication,” “transeunt.” 
W. P. H. K. 


The Wonder of Lourdes. By John 
Oxenham. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 90 cents. 
This little publication is matter 

for unusual congratulation to Cath- 

olics. Explicitly declaring himself 

a Protestant, a Free Churchman, 

having “no leanings whatever to 

the Church of Rome,” the author 
begins his work with the words: 

“What is Lourdes? God only 

knows. I doubt if any human in- 

telligence can understand it, still 
less explain it,” and he ends with: 

“For myself, I believe Lourdes to 

be a genuine revelation of the good- 

ness of God to a world which, every 
day, stands more and more in need 
of it.” 

In this record of a visit paid to 
Lourdes by Mr. Oxenham, he de- 
scribes the place, relates the story 
of those events of 1858 which have 
made it the center of an ever grow- 
ing devotion, and tells what he saw 
there, what impressions he re- 
ceived, and what are his inescap- 
able conclusions. He went there 
ignorant, questioning, and doubt- 
ful; and he was forced to cast aside 
his prejudices and to recognize the 
truth that “Lourdes is a quickener 
of souls, an exalter of hearts and 
minds, and a proved healer of 
bodies by means entirely unknown 
to medical science.” 
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In the general plan and in the 
calm, reasonable tone of its brief 
content, as well as in its inconspic- 
uous outward appearance, the book 
resembles some Lourdes literature, 
by Catholic authors, which has 
been published of late, only to be 
ignored by the non-Catholic press. 
That a different future, holding pos- 
sibilities of influence, awaits this 
fervent tribute from a Protestant 
source, is suggested by the fact that 
already a long, thoughtful, and re- 
spectful review has been given to it 
by one of New York City’s leading 
dailies. M. T. S. 


Inheritance. By Gertrude Callaghan. 
New York: Blue Fawn Publica- 
tions. $1.50. 

Fancy and lyrical grace charac- 
terize these songs of a new poet, all 
of whose work here published is 
pleasing, and some of whose verses 
reveal the true poet’s gift of seeing 
beauty in such ordinary things as 
umbrellas in the rain, and of 
dreaming of princes and palaces at 
the ironing-board. There is a fine 
unuttered thought, a chaste un- 
spoken passion, back of the poems 
taken as a whole, which promises 
stronger and better things if the 
poet will continue to sing in this 
strain and live on the spiritual 
plane which her muse has already 
reached. Cc. P. 


The Lure of English Cathedrals 
(Southern). By Frances M. Gos- 
tling. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00. 

The charm of this book is its feel- 
ing, a feeling brought out with a 
touch of the informal and personal 
that makes every page delightfully 
engaging. None but the really ig- 
norant can visit the desecrated 
cathedrals of England nowadays 
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without being stirred by the past 
and regret for its lost beauties and 
simple faith. The author of this 
volume, without ever using that 
strong word “desecrated,” without 
ever offending the feelings of the 
innocent heirs, in our own day, of 
the despoilers of other times, suc- 
ceeds in conjuring up the vanished 
glories of old Catholic times in Eng- 
land in such a telling manner that 
even ignorance must be conquered 
once it encounters these pages. 

Of the many books written about 
the English cathedrals, this will un- 
questionably take its place among 
the best. To anyone contemplating 
such a tour as that outlined by the 
author, this work will be indispen- 
sable. By those less fortunate, who 
must travel by the fireside route, it 
will be even more enjoyed and 
treasured; for the feeling which in- 
fuses it, coupled with the author’s 
real literary gift, makes these far- 
off, lovely things vivid and real. 
Eight cathedrals are described, 
Canterbury, Rochester, Chichester, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, and Gloucester, and not only 
their architecture and externals are 
projected before the mind’s eye, but 
their soul and character is drawn 
out and limned with the loving 
hand of an artist. The book is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 
Cc. P. 


The Enchanted Mesa and Other 
Poems. By Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50. 

Some day the soul of America, 
uttered in the voice of our poets, 
will be revealed in a concrete ar- 
ticulation as purely native and 
characteristic as that of other and 
older lands. In that articulation the 


rich and colorful note of the West 
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must be inevitably sounded. The 
name of Mr. Dresbach, I think, will 
live to be marked in that intonation; 
for in his verse he gives us, with- 
out strain or effort, subjectively and 
sincerely, a feeling of the West that 
is as truly expressive as that which, 
for example, the Irishman, Synge, 
gives us of the Aran coasts. While 
at moments Mr. Dresbach’s touch of 
melancholy seems a bit too unre- 
lieved (perhaps a bit too pagan), it 
is, nevertheless, authentic and ver- 
itable, and it is so far removed from 
the superficial romanticism of the 
ordinary Western writing that it de- 
serves the name of truth and dis- 
tinction. 

This poet is one who has seen, not 
with his corporal eyes, but with the 
eyes of his soul, and he sings with 
such a clear simplicity, in measures 
of such lyric beauty, that he makes 
us, too, feel and see the strange 
desert loveliness of the Far West. 
He makes us feel the West from the 
inside, through the souls of those 
who live under its enchantment and 
struggle against its sun-smitten 


lure. It is a fine and distinguished 
piece of work. Cc. P. 
Collected Poems. By Stephen 


Gwynn. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. $1.50. 

There is a nobility of thought and 
expression in these poems which 
comes as a relief to the reader sur- 
feited with too much of the hectic 
and bizarre in modern verse. That 
indefinable beauty for which the 
Gaelic soul seems to possess a very 
special genius, breathes on every 
page; it is something which no 
words can describe; it is like the 
Polish tesknota, a quality not so 
much resembling tears “as the mist 
resembles the rain” (to use Long- 
fellow’s expression) as it is beauty 




















and fire seen through the mist. 
For there is fire and power too in 
Gwynn’s lyrics; his “Woman of 
Beare,” adapted from one of Kuno 
Meyer’s literal transcriptions from 
Old Irish, is a gripping and haunt- 
ing thing. “The Lay of Ossian and 
Patrick” is another—a poem which 
brings us to the very lip of the 
nether world of age-old paganism; 
while in “Corranbinnie” we feel all 
the relentless tragedy of the sea and 
of the hapless women whose men 
“go down to the sea.” 

Perhaps, however, the most char- 
acteristic note of the book is the 
exalted beauty, the subdued pas- 
sion, of its love poems: here we 
come to beauty itself, pure and 
serene and unspoiled by the touch 
of any carnal shadow—which is 
something to say in reading the 
poetry of these times. It is a pity 
that such a poet as this distin- 
guished Irish publicist proves him- 
self to be gives us so very small a 
selection for the definitive edition of 
his collected poems; but in that ges- 
ture, too, of reticence and restraint, 
his distinction speaks. Cc. P. 


An Historical Survey of Jewish 
Philanthropy. By Ephraim Frisch. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75. 

This book deals with Jewish 
charities from the earliest times 
to the “fall of the Jewish State” 
in the year 70 of the “common 
era,” and from then on to the 
days of Jewish emancipation 
(French Revolution) up to the last 
century. 

Part One is devoted to an ex- 
planation of the obligation to help 
one another as “commanded not re- 
quested” in the Torah; the celebra- 
tion of the sabbatical year, when 
the spontaneous growth of the 
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fields was reserved for the needy; 
the jubilee year, when alienated 
homesteads were restored to their 
owners, and debtors were released 
from monetary obligations—all of 
which are cited as instances of at- 


tacking poverty at its root. This 
was in the days when the Bible was 
the “text-book and source of all 
doctrine and conduct” in Jewish 
life. Later the synagogues became 
the centers of charity. But with the 
fall of the Jewish State the syna- 
gogues suspended the Biblical legis- 
lation until the time of the restora- 
tion of the Jews in Palestine. The 
writer assigns this Biblical legisla- 
tion to its secondary authors rather 
than to God’s word. 

Part Two deals with the Tal- 
mudic period and the rabbinical 
epoch up to A. p. 1791, when the 
leading Jewish teachers worked out 
the ethical motives and the codes 
that should govern Jewish benev- 
olences. Then, with the lightening 
of their political disabilities, came a 
new departure which Rabbi Frisch 
says “stimulated a decline in rab- 
binical guidance” and gave a “de- 
cidedly new trend” to Jewish 
philanthropy, making it “both more 
secular and more highly organized,” 
as instanced by the 2,000 Jewish 
organizations in America with an 
annual philanthropic budget of 
$10,000,000. 

Incidentally, the writer contrasts 
Jewish and Christian ideals of 
charity. He says there “never 
arose among the Jews any class of 
persons who, like St. Francis of 
Assisi and his followers in the 
Christian Church” adopted volun- 
tary poverty. He holds that the 
“very sanity of the Jews” pre- 
vented their self-effacement, though 
he pays tribute to those “mendicant 
monks, opposed on principle to 
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earning a livelihood,” who gave 
themselves in “loving ministrations 
to the outcasts of society.” 
Positing philanthropy as broader 
in its scope than charity, and the 
Jewish “ideal of righteousness” as 
an impelling motive higher than 
that of Christian love, the author 
misses the historic significance of 
the obligation of man to man as set 
forth in the Old Law as the founda- 
tion of caring for the needy, the 
perfection of which is found in the 
life and counsels of the Son of 
David—Christ Jesus. D. G. 


The Dream of Gerontius. By Car- 
dinal Newman. With some words 
on the poem and its writer by 
W. F. P. Stockley. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.25. 


This edition of Cardinal New- 
man’s poetic masterpiece will de- 
light all true Newmanians, for its 


format is sumptuousness itself. 
The editor has provided an intro- 
duction which does credit to his 
erudition. He impressively marshals 
his references to “other visions be- 
yond the grave”—the Book of Reve- 
lations, Dante, Milton, and such les- 
ser lights as Rossetti, and Southey, 
whose heaven was to be free of 
“Hottentots, Jews, Philistines, 
Scotch, and Irish.” It is interesting 
to read Canon Kingsley’s impres- 
sions of the poem and to be re- 
minded that Gordon read it dili- 
gently at Khartum. 

The Dream is discussed illu- 
minatingly as a triumphant expres- 
sion of Newman’s faith and as a 
mirror of his personality. Mr. 
Stockley has delved deeply into 
Newman’s writings and finds 
among them many passages which 
serve to show how intimately The 
Dream was an expression of New- 
man the man, the priest, and the 
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poet. Light is thrown upon vari- 
ous passages by references to Faust, 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Marlowe’s 
Faustus, St. Catherine of Genoa, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Bunyan—a com- 
pany so heterogeneous as to tell 
eloquently along how far-flung a 
line Mr. Stockley’s researches have 
taken him. The notes are excellent 
and remarkably full, and will be 
sure to allure the reader to make 
further explorations on his own ac- 
count. J. J. R. 


Sonnets and Verse. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.75. 

From the time when he first be- 
gan to write verse, at some un- 
identifiable date before 1895, Mr. 
Belloc has given out these little 
clear-cut gems of his sparingly, re- 
luctantly, almost as if he grudged 
them to the world. This volume, 
which covers practically all of his 
published poetic output except the 
immortally foolish child jingles, 
contains some thirty sonnets, about 
double that number miscellaneous 
lyrics and ballads, and a handful of 
epigrams. Even the songs from 
The Four Men—unaccountably ab- 
sent—would have brought the total 
under a hundred poems. The verse 
produced with such deference to a 
fastidious artistic conscience is no 
better than the prose which Mr. 
Belloc tosses off in Gargantuan 
abundance; but then it is not easy 
to think of anything better than 
that prose. All of these poems are 
at least noteworthy; and some of 
them—“The South Country,” “Bat- 
tersea Bridge,” “Balliol Men,” 
“Courtesy,” “Our Lady of Czecto- 
chowa,” “The Dedicatory Ode,” a 
couple of the drinking songs, and a 
half-dozen of the sonnets—have, as 

















nearly as such things can be judged, 
the marks of immortality. 

Most of these have been praised 
again and again in their proper 
places. But a word may be said 
about Mr. Belloc’s use of the son- 
net. It is peculiarly suited to his 
high moments because it corre- 
sponds to his own combination of 
intensity and control. As a poet, 
Mr. Belloc realizes his moods with 
the same subtle certainty with 
which he realizes ideas in the field 
of philosophy; and he has the gift 
of the magnanimous—passion. But 
there are no sprawling emotions in 
these pages. The mode of his real- 
ization is always the classic mode, 
by which an emotion seeks bounds 
in order to free and complete itself. 
It remains unchangeably personal 
in character (here we see the ro- 
mantic in Mr. Belloc, and the chief 
feeder of his literary power); but 
it is delivered from the torture and 
constraint of the merely personal, 
and partakes of the assured and 
the permanent. This is the mood 
of acceptance; the mood of meek- 
ness; the strictly philosophical 
mood of objectivity. Its mark is 
expression hushed and husbanded 
into a kind of tranquil and inev- 
itable simplicity: 


“Your life is like a little winter’s 
day 
Whose sad sun rises late to set too 
soon; 
You have just come—why will you 
go away, 
Making an evening of what should 
be noon? 
Your life is like a little flute com- 
plaining 
A long way off, beyond the willow 
trees: 
A long way off, and nothing left 
remaining 
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But memory of a music on the 


breeze. 

Your life is like a pitiful leave- 
taking 

Wept in a dream, before a man’s 
awaking, 

A Call with only shadows to at- 
tend: 

A Benediction whispered and be- 
lated 

Which has no fruit except a con- 
secrated, 


A consecrated silence at the end.” 


This is assuredly one of the 
great classic sonnets of the lan- 
guage. No suggestion of the super- 
fluous or the literary remains. The 
spirit is guarded and sober, so that, 
when the lonely flame bursts out, 
it bursts out pure. M. K. 


The “Little Way” of Spiritual Child- 
hood. According to the Life and 
Writings of Blessed Thérése de 
Enfant Jésus. By Rev. G. Mar- 
tin. Translated at the Carmel of 
Kilmacud. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

Her Little Way. Blessed Thérése 
of the Child Jesus. Edited by 
Rev. John P. Clarke. New York: 
Little Flower Shop. $1.00. 
Father Martin’s careful and au- 

thentic study of the spirit and 

method of the Blessed Thérése’s 

“little way of spiritual childhood” 

partakes of the simplicity proper to 

the subject and its author. It is a 

book not for the few but the many 

who will here find the spiritual goal 
of union with God reduced to its 
simplest terms, and made sweetly 
accessible to the weak and the 
humble. The very essence of the 

Sanctifier is Love, and God’s saints 

have ever been those who yielded 

themselves unreservedly to the 

Spirit of Love. Blessed Thérése 
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was by no means the first of “the 
victims consecrated and immolated 
to infinite Love.” But she has 
“opened up and traced the way” of 
love in such childlike terms that 
none need fear to follow. This is 
her mission and her glory. 
Another admirer contributes a 
bouquet of flowers culled along “her 
little way,” thoughts fragrant of the 
life and sayings of one best known 
as “The Little Flower.” It is pub- 
lished in behalf of missionaries, of 
whom she was the “little sister,” 
and is prefaced by one who owes 
and pays to her a spiritual debt— 
Mr. Michael Williams, the well- 
known writer. It cannot fail to 


help others along the “little way.” 


Shorter Notices—Mid Snow and 
Ice, by Father Duchaussois, O.M.I. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.75), the history of the Oblate 
Missions of Northwest Canada, is a 
record of continued hardships and 
sufferings undergone by men of re- 
finement and culture among the 
most abandoned and dissolute In- 
dians and Eskimos. It describes the 
various Indian tribes, gives us pen 
portraits of the intrepid mission- 
aries, tells us of the hundred-mile 
journeys through trackless wastes, 
pictures nuns dying in the winter 
snows, and priests treacherously 
slain by rascally Eskimos. It is a 
story that will foster vocations, and 
make us all proud of a Church that 
could produce such men. Lovers 
of Mgr. Benson’s novels will wel- 
come the popular-priced edition re- 
cently published by Kenedy, which 
includes Come Rack! Come Rope! 
Loneliness? and Oddsfish ($1.25 
each). The Angel of the Eucharist 
(P. J. Kenedy. 80 cents) is the 
biography of Marie Eustelle Har- 
pain, a French peasant girl, who, 
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living in the world, practiced an 
extraordinary devotion to _ the 
Blessed Sacrament. Mystical Initia- 
tion (P. J. Kenedy. $2.00) forms 
the sixth installment in Dom Louis- 
met’s series of studies in mysticism. 
It is a commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles. This book of the Old 
Testament is frequently quoted by 
the Church in the liturgy, and by 
spiritual writers, but for most peo- 
ple its undirected reading might be 
productive of harm rather than 
good. Dom Louismet has therefore 
done a service to many in thus plac- 
ing before them this abridged and 
paraphrased rendering. 

Father Zybura, in Contemporary 
Godlessness: Its Origin and Rem- 
edy (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
60 cents), traces the drift of mod- 
ern thought away from _ God, 
through the three phases marked as 
Churchless, Christless, and finally 
Godless. The “remedy” is pointed 
out in the Church of Christ, whose 
teachings, organization, sacra- 
ments, and even symbolism, are 
shown, with keen psychological in- 
sight, to meet the wants of human 
nature. An impressive chapter re- 
cords from his own letters the 
change of Ernst Haeckel from an 
enthusiastic Christian to an atheist, 
during the short years of his uni- 
versity course—a lesson on the ef- 
fect of environment which Father 
Zybura reads to Catholic parents. 
The Mass, by Abbé Sicard, trans- 
lated by Father Raemers (B. 
Herder. 75 cents), although mak- 
ing no pretense to a _ theological 
treatise, can be recommended to all 
who wish for a clear exposition of 
the meaning and elements of the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

Our Lady Book (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.85-$4.75) adds 
to the benefits conferred by Father 
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Lasance in his many well-arranged 
prayer books. By well chosen quo- 
tations from the Fathers and devo- 
tional writers, with helpful com- 
mentary and reflections, he lays the 
foundations of a true and sound de- 
votion to the Blessed Mother. The 
new edition of Father Lasance’s 
Missal for Every Day (Benziger 
Bros. $2.75-$9.50) is revised to 
1924, and includes the newest 
Masses in their proper places. It is, 
besides, a complete prayer book of 
devotions. A little book containing 
an immense amount of valuable in- 
formation, is a Guide in a Catholic 
Church for Non-Catholic Visitors, 
by Lancelot W. Fox (Benziger Bros. 
25 cents). Full explanation is given 
of all the ceremonies and objects of 
devotion in a Catholic Church, with 
the Ordinary of the Mass, and the 
hymns and prayers of Benediction. 
Short testimonials to the Church 


and notes on points of dogma com- 


plete the volume. The Life of the 
Venerable Philip Howard (Benziger 
Bros. 40 cents) is delightfully told 
for children by an anonymous au- 
thor. It is the story of a very hu- 
man little boy who lived in a very 
tragic time in England, and through 
persecution achieved holiness. The 
history of the sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, its immense 
growth, its power as a factor in the 
life of a parish, the methods of pro- 
cedure in establishing a sodality, 
and in conducting its devotions and 
activities; these, as well as a multi- 
tude of other matters of special 
concern to directors, are handled 
with the utmost thoroughness by 
Father Garesché, S.J., in Sodality 
Conferences (Benziger Bros. $2.75). 
The book, however, is much more 
than a manual of instruction, pro- 
fuse and valuable though this is; it 
is designed also for reading at meet- 
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ings, and its pages throughout are 
rich with the inspiring, luminous 
thought characteristic of the au- 
thor. Fridays with Jesus Crucified 
(Benziger Bros. 60 cents) is an 
admirable little book, excellently 
compiled, by the Rev. C. McNeiry, 
C.SS.R., to foster devotion to the 
sacred and bitter Passion of Our 
Lord. Loaves and Fishes, Extracts 
from Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
Notebooks (Benziger Bros. $1.00), 
is a dainty little book which may 
well serve as supplementary to 
Father Martindale’s Memoir. It 
comprises short and pithy reflec- 
tions for spiritual reading. In his 
latest book, Venial Sin (Benziger 
Bros. $1.35), Bishop John Vaughan 
“appeals to all sorts and conditions 
of men” to avoid deliberate venial 
sin, which mars the beauty of the 
soul, and puts an instant stop to 
spiritual progress. 

The Marist Brothers’ Second 
Book of Reading Lessons (London: 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
1s. 6d.) presents an excellent col- 
lection of legends, fables, historical 
anecdotes, poems, and nature 
studies admirably adapted to their 
avowed purpose: “to lead the pupil 
to observe accurately, to think 
clearly, and to express his thoughts 
correctly.” 

The venerable Monsignor Cauley 
has given us a little book on Con- 
fession and Extreme Unction en- 
titled The Court of Conscience. 
There is much theology and philos- 
ophy contained therein, but hidden 
in parables and made so much a 
thing of daily life that the child and 
the humblest man will understand 
and enjoy, and the true scholar will 
appreciate. The book is made up 
with unusual charm, and published 
by the author (130 East 4th Street, 
Erie, Pa. $1.00). 
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Foreign Publications.—Canon Loo- 
ten, in Shakespeare et la Religion 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie. 8/fr.), has 
made a remarkable study of all that 
is known about Shakespeare’s reli- 
gious life, and of all the references 
to religion in his plays,—a study 
which will give any careful reader 
such an insight into the religious 
struggles of the period as will richly 
repay him for working through its 
compact and meaty pages,—but he 
has not proved him a Catholic. He 
believes that by about 1600 Shake- 
speare had become a doubter, re- 
gaining a certain spiritual serenity 
only in the last years. The most 
significant part of the study is the 
establishment of the fact that while 
all the other popular dramatists of 
the period were courting royal favor 
by abusing the Catholics, Shake- 
speare showed the highest respect 
for them. 


St. Francois de Sales et Notre 
Ceeur de Chair, by Henry Bordeaux 


(Paris: Librairie Plon. 7fr. 50). 
The prophet Ezekiel speaks twice of 
the divine promise to replace the 
stony hearts of his people with 
hearts of flesh. The phrase pleased 
the generous Bishop of Geneva, and 
his biographer has done well to fix 
upon it, for it characterizes St. 
Francis de Sales marvelously. He 
was the kindest of great religious 
leaders, but his gentleness was not 
effeminacy, or his pleasant treatises 
mere phrase-making prettiness. He 
is often violently contrasted with 
his austere contemporary, Pascal; 
but Bordeaux brightens the mem- 
ory of the great Jansenist by quot- 
ing his assurance, “Remove im- 
piety, and joy will be without 
limit,” at the same time that he 
clears the name of the bright 
Savoyard saint of the imputation 
of frivolity, by citing his admission 
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that “Man without devotion is an 
animal, severe, bitter, and rude.” 
Pascal was sad because he could 
not help dwelling on man’s weak- 
ness; St. Francis was cheerful be- 
cause he saw this weakness, 
through God’s grace, steadily grow- 
ing into strength. 

La Vie de Maurice Barrés, by Al- 
bert Thibaudet (Paris: Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. 10/r.). The 
subtly searching critic Thibaudet 
has furnished us but a confused 
impression of the wayward and ob- 
scure impressionist who was the 
earlier Barrés. But the later Barrés, 
the nationalist, the fervid and elo- 
quent patriot, passionate in his ap- 
peals in behalf of those marvelous 
old church structures which have 
often been so shamefully neglected, 
the champion of order and author- 
ity,—this Barrés we can understand 
and admire, and to this Barrés, Al- 
bert Thibaudet does full justice. It 
is a difficult book, but an inspiring 
one. 

Ernquéte sur le Nationalisme, by 
Maurice Vaussard (Paris: Editions 
Spes. 12fr.). At the bottom of 
the most burning questions of con- 
temporary politics we may discern, 
under the name of nationalism, the 
action of very ancient forces which 
have become in our day very con- 
scious of themselves and suscep- 
tible, moreover, of almost infinite 
nuances, of close affinity or irreduc- 
ible opposition. In the present 
work M. Vaussard tries to clear up 
these dark spots with the light of 
Christian doctrine, to fix with im- 
partiality some landmarks, and to 
provoke a choice of authorized tes- 
timony on certain facts. He has 
succeeded in obtaining a selection 
of remarkable contributions to the 
study of nationalism from eminent 
writers and thinkers all over the 
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world. In the conclusion he gives 
us his own opinions which are those 
of a Catholic desirous before all of 
the extension of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

We already possessed good works 
on the apologetics, spirituality, and 
philosophy of Pascal. We lacked 
precise and complete knowledge of 
some of the dominant ideas which 
inspire and illumine the Opuscules 
and the Thoughts. Le Réalisme de 
Pascal, by Pierre-Marie Lahorgue 
(Paris: G. Beauchesne. 20/fr.), 
fortunately fills this gap. Written 
in an easy flowing style, the book 
is refreshing, and deserves to last. 
Histoire de la Dévotion au Sacré- 
Coeur. Vol. I.: Vie de Sainte Mar- 
guerite-Marie (Beauchesne. 20 fr.). 
The Abbé Hamon’s life of St. Mar- 
garet Mary is the best we possess. 
It is remarkable, not only as a 
manual of piety, well calculated to 
foster devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
but also as a scholarly, well docu- 
mented biography. This edition, 
save for one chapter, adds nothing 
to the first, which appeared in 1907. 

Dom Hemptinne, now Prefect 
Apostolic of Katanga in the Belgian 
Congo, has given his readers, in 
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L’Ordre de Saint Benoit (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 4/fr. 50), a good in- 
sight into the ideals, aims, spirit, 
and organization of the Benedic- 
tines. He writes a succinct but fas- 
cinating history of one of the great- 
est Orders the Church has ever pro- 
duced, and shows clearly that it has 
a mission in our day. Other books 
from the same house include La 
Divine Eucharistie, by Canon Milet 
(10 fr.), a serviceable manual of 
speculative and ascetic theology; 
Pour étre un Caractére (7fr.), by 
Abbé Rouzic, a suggestive little 
booklet on the training of the will; 
Sur les Pas de Saint Jean de la 
Croix (5fr.), by Mgr. Landrieux, a 
summary and commentary on The 
Ascent of Mt. Carmel, and The Dark 
Night of the Soul; Le Culte du 
Saint-Sacrement, by Canon Cordon- 
nier (7fr.), a brief history of the 
origin and development of the cul- 
tus of the Blessed Sacrament; and 
La Retraite de Madame (4fr.), in 
which the Abbé Davenne, in a 
dozen, simple, well thought-out 
conferences, tells the French wife 
and mother how to found a Chris- 
tian home, and how to keep it true 
to Catholic traditions. 
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